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^^bounoinsSnowdrop  campaign  for  complete  ban  on  handguns  Howard  claims  new  rules  among  world’s  toughest 


We  will  not  compromise’ 


The  main  points': 


# Ban  on  ajf  hwdguns  ol  mom 

tnanJ22cafteit). 

S Permitted  handguns  10  be 

* sJomd  orty  In  secure,  gun  dub 

. armouries.  

• .32  gun  owners  unatae  to  [m3  0 

Scented  chib  for  3to?ing 

weapons  must  surrender  them. 

OCompensaSon  payable  to 
owners  o|  around  160.000  oun$ 

■ .wbtcfr.wa  be  aasrroyed. 

S Bm  on  e^iancfing  (•cfijm-dum') 

. aiwnujuUon.  for  daar 

‘ ■ snowing.  

# Mas  order  sales  to  be  sent  to 
registered  greets  tor  - 

:-  personal  coBecfeon- 
O PoBce  granted  power  to 

suspend  ftrearat  certificates 
. jaafrxaarflyodar  safety  leare. 

• Apptteantswrfl  requiiB  tvw> . 
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Michael  White 

and  Alan  Travis 


Labour  last 
night  joined 
with  rebel  Tory 
MPs  and  Dun- 
blane parents  to 
press  for  a com- 
plete ban  on  all 
200,000  legally-owned  hand- 
guns. The  Government's 
package  stops  40,000  guns 
short  of  their  demands. 

But  Michael  Howard,  the 
Home  Secretary,  insisted  his 
package  would  stop  the  mas- 
sive expansion  in  Britain's 
burgeoning  gun  culture  iden- 
tified yesterday  by  Lord  Cul- 
len’s inquiry  into  the  Dun- 
blane massacre. 

His  package  was  immedi- 
ately criticised  by  the  parents  i 
of  the  victims  of  Dunblane  as 
an  "unacceptable  compro- 1 
raise’ * which  still  implied  a 1 
toleration  of  gun  crime. 

The  Government  decision 
last  night  to  insist  on  a three- 
line  whip  to  rush  its  gun  con- 
trol bm  through  Parliament 
by  Christmas  enraged 
Labour,  Scottish  Nationalists 
and  the  Snowdrop  petition- 
ers. 

But  the  Labour  leadership’s 
hopes  of  enlisting  liberal- 
minded  Tory  MPs  like  David 
MeUor  to  strengthen  the 
scope  of  the  proposed  ban  on 
a free  vote  were  dented  by  the 
decision  of  26  Liberal  Demo- 
crat MPs  to  leave  their  op- 
tions open. 

In  an  unexpected  move, 
they  announced  that  their 
own  demands  — for  tight  con- 
trol of  guns  and  compensa- 
tion for  those  weapons  confis- 
cated — are  “more  fully  met 
by  the  Government's  propos- 
als than  by  Lord  Cullen's 
recommendations' 


Laying  to  rest  memories  of  terror 


Andrew  O’Hagan 

on  the  struggle  of 
parents  and  survivors 
to  come  to  terms  with 
the  unfathomable 


Dunblane  wasa 
wrecked  little  place 
that  day  in  March. 
There  was  panic  and  shock 
beyond  reckoning  In  the 
streets;  parents  and  police, 
shopkeepers  and 
journalists,  everyone  in 
sight  of  that  primary 
school,  had  a look  about 
them,  a look  that  said  we'll 
never  get  over  this,  things 
will  never  be  the  same 
again.  On  the  hill  above  the 
town,  people  wandered  by 
in  a daze. 

Mick  North’s  daughter 
Sophie  was  shot  five  times 
by  Hamilton  as  she  lay  on 


the  gymnasium  Door.  The 
killer  had  walked  away 
from  the  children  after  his 
first  shots,  but  be  came  back 
to  fire  more,  and  then  he 
turned  one  of  the  guns  on 
himself. 

Dr  North,  a lecturer  in 
biochemistry  at  Stirling 
University,  lost  his  wife  to 
breast  cancer  three  years 
before  bis  five-year-old's 
murder.  On  the  day  the  j 
children  were  killed  he 
waited,  with  the  others,  for  . 
five  hours  to  find  out  if  his 
daughter  was  among  the 
dead.  A part  of  hiin  froze  at 
that  moment. 

He  has  not  yet  gathered 
the  strength  to  return  to  his 
office. 

Hannah  Scott  was  shot 
seven  times.  Her  mum 
Karen,  dad  David  and  sister 
Catriona  have  moved  to 
another  part  of  Dunblane — 
“to  get  away  from  all  the 
memories"  says  Karen.  But 
certain  things  stick.  One 


They  want  a free  vote  on 
the  critical  question  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  handgun  ban  and 
will  only  back  Mr  Howard  as 
long  as  his  plans  prove  “ade- 
quate and  workable". 

Mr  Howard  himself  called 
the  compromise,  hastily 
agreed  between  himself  and 
Michael  Forsyth,  the  Scottish 
Secretary,  after  reading  Lord 
Cullen's  report  on  Monday, 
“some  of  the  toughest  gun 
laws  in  the  world." 

A handful  of  angry  right- 
wing  Tories  criticised  the 
change  they  said  would  not 
keep  Illegal  weapons  away 


from  “criminals  or  madmen." 

Ministers  scoffed  at  sugges- 
tions that  Snowdrop  cam- 
paigner Ann  Pearston’s 
speech  to  the  Labour  confer- 
ence had  persuaded  the  1 
Labour  leadership  to  back  a , 
total  gun  ban. 

"For  heaven’s  sake,  what ; 
sort  of  approach  to  decision-  j 
making  Is  that?"  asked  Mr 
Howard.  But  Mr  Howard  also 
had  to  deny  that  Mr  Forsyth 

— whose  236-vote  majority  at 
Stirling  includes  Dunblane 

— bad  managed  to  overrule 
his  own  position  by  threaten- 
ing resignation. 


day  Karen’s  mum  was 
dressing  Catriona  and  she 
put  on  one  of  Hannah’s 
dresses.  It  looked  just  like 
Hannah  coming  down  the 
stairs,  and  Karen  was 
overcome  with  panic  and 
grief. 

But,  as  the  months 
passed,  some  of  the  parents 
started  coming  together. 

usually  in  a Dunblane  pub 
on  Thursday  nights.  The 
people  Involved  said  it  kept 
them  sane.  They  discussed 
file  guns  issue:  “Why  would 
any  civilian  need  an 
automatic  weapon?”  they 
asked  again  and  again. 
“Why  would  anyone  have 
need  of  such  a thing,  unless 
they  had  some  need  to  wipe 
out  a lot  of  people  In  a 
hurry?"  These  meetings 
kept  people  well  through 
the  darkest  summer  of  their 
lives.  It  would  take  the 
autumn,  and  Cullen’s 
report  yesterday,  to  tell 
them  the  rights  and  wrongs 


“Not  so  Car  as  I am  aware." 
Mr  Howard  told  reporters. 
The  two  had  agreed  a com- 
mon line. 

However,  the  parents  of  the 
16  children  killed  at  Dunblane 
primary  school  were  clear 
they  believed  the  package  was 
“an  unacceptable  compro- 
mise*' and  said  the  seeds  of 
the  tragedy  rested  in  Britain's 
gun  culture.  One  further  step  i 
had  to  be  taken:  “The  choice 
Is  clear  to  ban  guns  com- , 
pletely  or  to  take  the  chance  | 
that  someone  will  misuse  his 
gun,”  they  said  in  their  joint 
statement 


of  what  they  had  felt,  and  to 
offer  recommendations  that 
might  prevent  all  this 
tragedy  from  happening 
again  so  easily. 

And  so  Dunblane  has  its 
future  as  well  as  its  past  It 
is  sure  to  be  a future  with  a 
lot  of  remembering,  but  just 
as  surely  a place  with  lots  to 
leaven  the  pain  of  memory. 
And  perhaps  there  will 
come  a time  for  forgetting. 

We  now  leave  Dunblane 
not  at  all  as  we  found  it:  like 
Aberfan.  it  will  always 
eadst  in  our  minds  as  a place 
were  young  life  was  snuffed 
out  unbelievably.  In  the 
case  of  Dunblane  we  might 
add  unfathomably.  and 
unnaturally. 

But  the  people  in  that 
changed  place  want  to  move 
on  now. 

They  want  to  pick 
themselves  up,  and  learn  to 
live  with  their  experience. 
We  can  only  offer  to  keep 
them  in  our  thoughts. 


"It  is  a compromise  on  an 
issue  on  which  there  must  be 
no  compromise." 

But  the  £60  million  a year 
gun  trade  complained  that  it 
was  being  victimised  for  the 
actions  or  a madman  and 
claimed  Michael  Howard  had 
signed  its  death  warrant 

Andrew  Midgley,  aged  41. 
who  runs  West  Yorkshire’s 
Bradford  Shooting  Centre, 
was  typical:  'Tm  absolutely 
devastated,”  he  said.  “My 
house  is  tied  up  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  HI  lose  everything. 
The  ban  will  not  solve  the 
problem.  The  Government 


cant  keep  blaming  people  for 
Dunblane  — Thomas  Hamil- 
ton was  to  blame,"  he  said. 

The  Home  Secretary’s  pack- 
age went  further  than  the  ■ 
measures  advocated  by  Lord 
Cullen,  whose  key  recommen 
dations  were  overtaken  be- 
fore the  ink  had  dried  on  his 
report 

Mr  Howard  described  his 
scheme,  under  which  smaller 
0.22  calibre  weapons,  as  used 
in  Olympic  shooting,  will  be 
allowed  to  be  kept  in  strict  se- 
curity at  gun  clubs,  as  the 
“minimum  conditions  neces- 
sary tor  the  continuation  of 
bandgun  shooting  in 
Britain". 

He  justified  the  decision  not 
to  have  a total  ban  by  point- 
ing out  that  Lord  Cullen’s 
main  anxiety  was  the  rapid 
expansion  in  the  use  of  the 
larger  calibre  handguns  “as 
symbols  of  personal  power" 
by  shooters  who  “don  the 
trappings  of  combat  such  as 
camouflage  clothing’’. 

The  order  to  hand  in  80  per 
cent  of  handguns  will  be  ac- 
companied by  a ban  on  mail 
order  sales  and  greater  access 
for  voluntary  groups  to  the 
personal  histories  on  those 
who  work  with  children. 

Douglas  McMurdo,  who 
was  the  senior  police  officer 
who  granted  the  renewal  of 
Thomas  Hamilton's  gun 
licence,  resigned  yesterday  as 
the  assistant  inspector  of  con- 
stabulary for  Scotland. 

The  57,000  shooters  will  be 
offered  a choice  of  allat  fee  or 
an  Individual  market  valua- 
tion when  they  hand  them 
into  the  police  under  a £24 
million  compensation 
scheme.  The  average  expected 
payment  will  be  £150.  The 
police  will  either  melt  down 
the  guns  in  foundries  or  they 
will  be  sold  abroad. 


On  other  pages 

□ Warnings  signs  went  un- 
heeded, pages  2,3 

□ *No  action'  officer  resigns,  i 
page  2 

□ Weapons  to  be  melted 
down,  page  2 

□ National  accreditation  pro- 
posed, page  2 

□ Questions  and  answers, 
page  3 

□We  fight  on,  vow  parents, 
pages 

□ Leader  comment,  page  B 

□ Target  for  tomorrow.  Lord 
Windlesham,  page  9 
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Tory  named  by  Willetts  quits  as  MPs  order  inquiry 


PavMHoncfce 
andOwen  Boycott 

SIR  Geoffrey  Johnson 
Smith,  the  Tory  grandee 
who  was  at  the  centre  of 
attempts  two  years  ago  to 

stifle  a parliamentary  inquiry 
into  the  cash-for-qu  estions  af- 
fair. resigned  Ux>m  the  Com- 
mons standards  and  privi- 
leges committee  last  night 
after  MPS  voted  to  investigate 
the  matter. 


They  approved  a motion  or- 
dering David  Willetts,  the  Pay- 
master-General, to  appear  be- 
fore the  committee  to  answer 
pn«»gntiivis  that,  when  a gov- 
ernment whip,  he  had  tried  to 
influence  Sir  Geoffrey,  then 
Chairman  of  the  members'  in- 
I terests  committee. 

A hand-written  note  from 
Mr  Willetts  suggested  Sir 
Geoffrey  could  exploit  the 
Tory  majority  on  the  commit- 1 
tee  to  hdp  the  Government. ' 
The  members'  interests  com- 1 


mittee  was  examining  allega- 
tions that  Neil  Hamilton,  the 
former  trade  minister,  had  ac- 
cepted cash  and  shopping 
vouchers  to  ask  questions  for 
Mohammed  Al  rayed,  owner 
of  Harrods.  It  was  also  inves- 
tigating Mr  Hamilton's  stay 
.at  Mr  Al  Fayed’s  Ritz  hotel  in 
Paris. 

Earlier,  Doug  Hoyle,  MP  for 
Warrington  North  and  chair- 
man of  the  Parliamentary 
Labour  Party,  also  resigned 
from  the  standards  and  privi- 


leges committee.  He  has  ad- 
mitted his  constituency  had 
taken  £S00  in  1987  from  Ian 
Greer  Associates,  the  lobby- 
i ists  in  the  centre  of  the  cash- 
for-ques lions  scandal.  His 
constituency  also  received 
money  in  1992. 

The  committee  will  meet 
next  Wednesday  to  decide 
whether  to  hold  its  hearing 
into  Mr  Wfiletfs  actions  in 
public.  Mr  Willetts  is  said  not 
to  object  to  a public  hearing. 
The  committee  will  also  have 


to  decide  whether  to  call  for 
more  documents  from  the 
Government's  Whips  Office 
or  10,  Downing  Street,  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  Willett 
note. 

Opposition  MPs  made  it 
clear  yesterday  that  the  In- 
quiry must  be  wide  ranging 
and  in  public. 

• Mr  Hamilton  came  under 
public  pressure  yesterday  to 
resign  his  safe  Tatton  seat  In 
Cheshire.  A poll  by  readers  of 
the  Northwich  Chronicle,  the 


local  newspaper  which  covers 
most  ofMr  Hamilton’s  constit- 
uency, showed  a clear  major- 
ity in  fevour  of  his  standing 
down. 

Asked  to  respond  by  tele- 
phone to  the  question  i 
"Should  [he]  resign?1',  65.5  per 
cent  said  yes  and  34.5  per 
cent  said  no.  The  result,  pub- 
lished on  the  weekly  paper’s 
front  page  yesterday,  was 
under  the  headline:  “Your 
message  to  sleaze  MP  — Go 
Now!". 
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Protect 
yourself 
from  the 
elements  with 
the  stylish 
Guardian 
International 
umbrella. 


This  large  blue  and  white  golfing  umbrella  features 
a fox  frame  and  wooden  handle.  £1 9.50.  Price 
includes  postage,  packing  and  handling  charges. 

To  place  your  order  please  fill  in  the  form  below  and  send  it  to: 
Guardian  international  Offer, 

PO  Box  355. 

Bushey,  Herts  WD2  2NA, 

UK 

with  a cheque  or  money  order  for  the  full  amount  or  fill  in  your 
Vfea/Mastercard  details. 


Please  send  me Guardian  International  umbrella/s 

at  £19.50;  cost  C I enclose  a cheque/  money 

order  for  the  sum  of  £ or  please  debit  my  Visa/ 

Mastercard  account. 

cardigan  i 1 1 1 1 1 mi  i 1 1 1 

Expiry  date:  1 — I J . -LI 

Signature 

Name: 

Address: 


Postcode: Country; 

Please  alow  up  lo  28  days  tw  d^very. 
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On  March  13. 16  children  from  one  class  (right)  were  murdered  at  Dunblane  primary  school,  whose  headmaster  is  Ron  Taylor  (top).  Local  people  were  stunned  deft)  and  a posy  of  flowers  at  the  scene  poses  an  unanswerable  question 


Hamilton’s 
boys’  camps 
were  ‘like 
the  Hitler 
youth’ 


Sarah  Boseley 


THERE  were  many 
warnings  along  the 
road  to  the  tragedy  In 
the  Dunblane  primary 
school  gym  that  Thomas 
Hamilton  was  unstable  and  a 
potential  danger  to  children. 
Most  of  them  were  ignored  or 
brushed  aside. 

A loner  and  a misfit  all  his 
adult  fife.  Hamilton  had  a 
confused  childhood.  After  his 
father  left  when  be  was  18 
months  old,  he  was  brought 
up  by  his  grandparents,  be 
lleving  his  mother  to  be  his 
sister. 

In  his  early  20s.  Hamilton 
became  a Boy  Scout  leader. 
Within  a year,  he  had  been 
dismissed  after  complaints 
about  two  weekend  camps  he 
conducted  in  A vie  more  in 
1074.  The  boys  returned  cold, 
wet  and  hungry,  and  had 
spent  one  night  not,  as  prom- 


ised, in  a hostel  bnt  in  tbe 
back  of  Hamilton’s  van. 

Brian  Fairgrieve.  a retired 
surgeon  and  former  scouting 
county  commissioner  for  Stir- 
lingshire. Interviewed  Hamil- 
ton after  the  complaints.  He 
told  Lord  Cullen:  *1  formed 
the  impression  that  he  had  a 
persecution  complex,  that  he  I 
had  delusions  of  grandeur, 
and  I thought  his  actions 
were  almost  paranoiac.” 

He  had  written  to  Scottish 
scout  headquarters  warning: 
“As  a doctor,  and  with  my 
clinical  acumen  only,  I have 
suspicions  of  his  moral  inten- 
tions towards  boys." 

Hamilton  made  many  abor- 
tive attempts  to  get  back  Into 
the  Scout  movement  — but  he 
had  been  blacklisted.  How- 
ever, nothing  prevented  him 
from  setting  up  his  own  pri- 
vate boys'  clubs  after  scbool, 
with  camps  in  the  summer 
holidays. 

They  were  quasi-militarls- 


tic  affairs,  with  great  empha- 
sis on  physical  exercise.  The 
boys  would  drill,  stripped  to  i 
the  waist,  in  all  weather. 

George  Robertson,  the  i 
shadow  Scottish  secretary, 
who  lives  in  Dunblane,  with- 1 
drew  his  own  son  from  one  of 
them  in  1983  after  watching, 
unnoticed,  what  was  going 
on.  It  was,  he  told  the  inquiry, 
"a  bit  like  the  Hitler  youth". 
His  "gift  feeling”  that  there 
was  something  wrong  led  him 
to  write  to  Michael  Forsyth, 
the  local  MPanri  now  Scottish 
Secretary.  - 

From  November  1981,  Ham- 
ilton hired  school  halls  for  15 
boys'  clubs  from  local  au- 
thorities across  the  Central, 
Fife  and  Lothian  regions.  He 
held  a Grade  5 certificate 
from  the  British  Amateur 
Gymnastics  Association, 
which  permitted  him  to  coach 
under  supervision,  but  most 
of  the  activity  was  footbalL 

Parents  soon  became  anx- 


ious. There  was  concern 
about  the  videos  and  photo- 
graphs Hamilton  took  of  boys 
posing  in  the  black  swimming 
trunks  he  provided  while  tak- 
ing deep  breaths. 

"The  overriding  impression 
[to  parents]  was  that  there 
was  something  unnatural. 
The  boys  did  not  seem  to  be 
enjoying  themselves  but  ap- 
peared silent  and  even  fright- 
ened.” said  the  Cullen  report. 
Hamilton  claimed  he  was 
keeping  the  boys  off  the  street 
and  fit  — he  said  he  hated  frit 
children  and  blamed  parents 
for  giving  them  junk  food. 

hi  1983,  Central  region  de- 
cided to  cancel  Hamilton's 
lets.  Hamilton  protested  to 
the  local  ombudsman  that  the 
decision  was  based  on  mali- 
cious gossip  and  obtained  30 
letters  of  support  from 
parents.  He  won  his  case. 

A summer  camp  run  by 
Hamilton  on  Inchmoan  Island  . 
in  Loch  Lomond  was  visited  j 


by  police  in  July  1988,  after 
one  boy  had  returned  home 
unhappy.  The  13  boys  ap- 
peared cold  and  inadequately 
dressed,  the  sleeping  bags 
were  damp,  but  although 
some  said  they  were  home- 
sick and  Hamilton  would  not 
allow  them  to  phone  their 
parents,  none  wished  to  leave 
with  the  officers. 

Tbe  Procurator  Fiscal  in- 
vestigated stories  from  the 
! boys  that  Hamilton  had 
slapped  them,  but  found  their 
accounts  contradictory.  No 
action  was  taken,  but  the  inci- 
dent enraged  Hamilton  who 
began  to  deluge  the  police 
with  complaints. 

Doreen  Bagger's  son  had 
attended  the  Inchmoan  camp. 
She  accused  Hamilton  to  his 
face  of  forcing  boys  to  run 
around  naked,  spanking : 
them,  and  making  them  rub  I 
suntan  oil  into  his  body.  He : 
threatened  her,  she  said,  with 
a gun.  | 


So  in  May  1989.  she  and  a 
friend,  Janet  Reilly,  threw 
buckets  of  rubbish,  including 
suntan  oil,  over  Hamilton  at 
one  of  his  boys’  clubs  in  Lin- 
lithgow. hoping  to  be  arrested 
so  that  they  could  tell  their 
story  in  court.  They  were  not 
charged,  but  the  incident  led 
to  Lothian  council  dosing  the 
dub. 

Complaints  about  another 
summer  camp,  in  MuHarochy 
Bay,  Loch  Lomond,  in  July 
1991  led  to  an  investigation  by 
Detective  Sergeant  Paul 
Hughes  — now  a chief  inspec- 
tor — the  officer  in  charge  of 
child  protection.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  man  had  a 
firearms  certificate. 

In  a memo  to  his  superior 
officer,  he  wrote:  “I  am  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  Hamilton 
is  an  unsavoury  character 
and  an  unstable  personality.  1 
would  contend  that  Hamilton 
will  be  a risk  to  children 
continued  on  page  3 


The  report  and  the  issues 


‘No  action’  officer  resigns 


1 60,000  weapons  to  be  melted  down 


wPolice: 

E^jLack  of 

rJskill 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crfene  Correspondent 


THE  police  officer  who 
authorised  Thomas 
Hamilton's  firearms  cer- 
tificate resigned  yesterday 
from  his  post  as  Assistant  In- 
spector of  Constabulary. 

Douglas  McMurdo.  aged  56. 
who  was  Deputy  Chief  Con- 
stable of  Central  Scotland 
police  when  Hamilton  was 
passed  as  fit  to  hold  a licence, 
announced  his  resignation  at 
Lothian  and  Borders  police 
headquarters  in  Edinburgh. 

In  doing  so,  he  accepted  res- 
ponsibility for  the  role  of  the 
police  in  their  dealings  with 
Hamilton  over  nearly  20 
years.  They  have  been  criti- 
cised for  not  acting  more 
firmly  in  seeking  to  deny 
Hamilton  his  Licence. 
Yesterday  Mr  McMurdo 


said:  "In  my  dealings  with 
Thomas  Hamilton,  whether  it 
was  with  regard  to  his  com- 
plaints against  the  police  or 
the  licensing  of  his  firearms.  1 
tried  to  do  what  I felt  was 
right  and  within  the  law. 

**I  firmly  believed  at  the 
time  and  still  do  now  that  tbe 
I decisions  I took  were  the  only 
ones  open  to  me.  Neverthe- 
less. I have  to  accept  the  con- 
| elusions  reached  by  Lord  Cul- , 
len.  In  the  circumstances  I do 
not  believe  I can  continue  as 
Assistant  Inspector  of  | 
Constabulary.” 

The  inquiry  bad  heard  that 
Hamilton  was  given  authority  i 
on  February  14,  1977,  to  ac- 
quire  a -22  target  pistol  and  ' 
on  12  subsequent  occasions 
over  the  next  18  years  had  his  I 
certificate  renewed  or  varied. 

The  involvement  of  the 
police  in  assessing  whether 
Hamilton  should  have  been 
granted  a certificate  was 
highlighted  by  an  incident  in 
1988  when  he  took  two  hand- 
guns and  a semi-automatic 
pistol  to  the  home  of  a family 
in  Linlithgow  to  show  to  some 
Linlithgow  Boys'  Club  mem- 


bers who  had  expressed  an  In- 
terest in  guns. 

This  was  reported  to  police  , 
In  Stirling  on  May  20,  1989. 
Sergeant  Edward  McGrane.  of 
Lothian  and  Borders  police,  i 
took  a statement  from  tbe 
family  and  sent  a report  to  i 
Mr  McMurdo.  Sgt  McGrane  j 
said  in  evidence  to  the  in- 1 
quiry  that  he  did  not  think  , 
Hamilton's  behaviour  was  I 
normal  and  that  he  bad  an  I 
impression  that  the  family 
had  “not  been  at  ease".  He  did 
not  pass  on  this  Impression  in 
his  report. 

Mr  McMurdo  said  that  he 
took  no  action  because  the 
visit  had  been  "at  the  instiga- 
tion” of  the  family  and  that 
there  had  been  no  ammuni- 
tion. With  hindsight,  be  ac- 
cepted that  a warning  could 
have  been  sent 

On  November  11.  1991,  De- 
tective Sergeant  Paul  Hughes 
sent  a report  expressing  major 
suspicions  about  Hamilton,  de- 
scribing him  as  “a  scheming, 
devious  and  deceitfhl  individ- 
ual who  is  not  to  be  trusted”. 

Mr  McMurdo  studied  the 
report  and  marked  it  “no 


action".  He  told  the  inquiry 
that  Det  Sgt  Hughes's 
remarks  were  based  on  "a  gut 
feeling”  rather  than  hard  evi- 
dence, and  that  Hamilton 
would  have  been  entitled  to 
appeal  to  a sheriff  if  his  gun 
certificate  had  been 
withdrawn. 

He  was  also  shown  to  be  in- 
volved in  considerable  corre- 
spondence about  Thomas  ; 
Hamilton  during  the  period  I 
1989-92  because  Hamilton 
complained,  without  evi- 
dence, about  “undesirable” 
links  between  Central  Scot- 
land police  and  the  Scouts. 

In  February  1992,  Hamil- 
ton's certificate  renewal  was 
signed  by  Chief  Superinten- 
dent John  Adamson  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr  McMurdo.  In 
1995,  Detective  Constable 
Anne  Anderson  vtsted  Hamil- 
ton's home  and  had  a 
“strange  feeling"  about  him 
but  was  told  that  nothing 
could  be  done.  The  Cullen 
report  concluded  that  “the 
evidence  (from  tbe  police) 
provided  a disturbing  picture 
of  the  operation  of  the  deci- 
sion-making process." 


Buns: 

rhenew 

xiles 


Alan  Travis 
Homo  Affairs  Editor 


THE  ban  on  ownership  of 
higher  calibre  handguns, 
such  as  were  used  by 


I such  as  were  used  by 
Thomas  Hamilton,  means 
that  160,000  weapons  are  now 
liable  to  be  melted  down  at 
the  foundry.  A further  40,000 
lower  calibre  guns  will  only 
be  legal  to  own  if  they  are 
kept  in  gun  clubs  “under  con- 
ditions of  tbe  most  stringent 
security'’. 

Compensation,  totalling  £24 
million  will  be  paid  to  the 
owners  affected  based  either 
on  tbe  individual  market 
value  of  their  guns  or  a fiat 
rate  fee  when  they  are  surren- 
dered to  the  police. 

When  the  legislation  comes 
into  effect  after  Christmas  a 
date  will  be  set  for  the  higher 
calibre  guns,  average  value 


£150,  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
police.  Those  who  fail  to  hand 
their  guns  once  they  become 
illegal  could  face  prison  sen- 
tences of  up  to  10  years.  No 
compensation  will  be  paid  for 
ammunition. 

Owners  of  the  smaller  22 
calibre  rimfire  target  pistols 
will  initially  have  to  hand  in 
their  guns  to  the  police,  while 
the  2.000  gun  clubs  bring  their 
security  standards  up  to  the 
new  stringent  levels.  Very 
few  would  qualify  at  present 

The  measures  will  include 
! reinforced  walls  to  ensure 
that  thieves  cannot  break  in, 
safes  to  store  tbe  weapons, 
strong  perimeter  fences, 
burglar  alarms  linked  di- 
rectly to  the  police,  and  metal 
detectors  to  control  access. 

Once  a suitable  club  Is 
available  the  guns  will  be  per- 
manently stored  there.  If  the 
owners  cannot  find  a suitable 
gun  club,  their  weapons  will 
be  destroyed. 

Michael  Howard,  the  Home 
Secretary,  described  these  as 
“the  niiwimnm  conditions  for 
the  continuation  of  handgun 
shooting  in  Britain".  It  is  ex- 


pected that  some  gun  clubs 
will  close  because  they  will 
never  achieve  an  adequate 
level  of  security. 

The  Government  is  consid- 
ering some  exemptions,  such 
as  for  vets  who  have  to  use 
larger  handguns  to  shoot 
horses  on  racecourses  and  in 
the  humane  destruction  of 
other  animals,  and  to  allow 
expanding  ammunition  only 
for  deer  hunting. 

Mr  Howard  insisted  that 
the  smaller  calibre  handguns  i 
represented  a different  case  i 
because  they  were  four  to  six 
times  less  powerful  than 
those  above  22.  The  smaller 
I guns  were  only  intended  for 
target  shooting  and  were  used 
in  Olympic  sports. 

For  handgun  owners  who 
will  continue  to  use  the 
smaller  pistols,  there  will  be  a 
more  stringent  licensing  sys- 
tem, although  no  shooters 
will  have  to  get  a new  fire- 
arms certificate  until  their 
current  five-year  ones  expire. 

The  police  are  to  be  given 
stronger  powers  to  revoke  ex- 
isting certificates  Including 
"there  is  no  longer  a good 


reason"  for  owning  a gun. 
Other  measures  include  mak- 
ing it  a illegal  to  sell  a gun 
without  notifying  police  and  a 
ban  on  mail  order  sales  of 
guns  to  anyone  other  than  li- 
censed dealers. 

The  package  of  measures 
proposed  by  Mr  Howard  yes- 
terday ignores  nearly  all  Lord 
Cullen’s  main  recommenda- 
tions on  gun  controL 

The  judge  stopped  far  short 
of  banning  any  kind  of  hand- 
gun. Instead,  he  put  forward 
two  suggestions  to  disable 
multi-shot  pistols  and 
revolvers  of  any  calibre  while 
stored.  His  first  suggestion 
was  that  key  components  of  a 
gun  stored  at  home  should  be 
kept  separately  at  a secure 
gun  club.  His  second  was  that 
a gun  club  official  should  fit  a 
locked  "barrel  block”  to 
multi-shot  handguns  stored  at 
home  so  it  could  not  be  used  if 
it  were  stolen. 

Lord  Cullen  said  that  only 
if  these  two  options  were  not 
adopted,  should  a ban  on 
home  storage  of  guns  be  con- 
sidered. The  Government 
rejected  both  as  Impractical 


Safety  ‘without  fortresses’ 


National  accreditation  proposed 


School: 

Must  cut 
dangers 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


Every  school  should 
implement  a custom- 
ised plan  to  minimise 
the  potential  danger  from 
Intruders,  but  it  would  be 
unacceptable  to  strengthen 
defences  to  the  point  where 
places  of  learning  were 
turned  into  fortresses,  Lord 
Cullen  said. 

His  recommendations  were 
similar  to  the  proposals 


accepted  by  the  Government 
after  a committee  of  teaching 
unions,  police  and  other 
experts  produced  an  analysis 
earlier  this  year  of  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  the  killing 
of  Philip  Lawrence,  the  west 
London  headteacher. 

Schools  should  work  out  a 
I safety  strategy  appropriate  to 
! their  particular  circum- 
stances. In  some,  that  might 
i require  panic  buttons  or  tele- 
! phones  for  staff  in  outlying 
buildings,  personal  alarms 
for  teachers,  or  closed-circuit 

television. 

“It  is  understandable  that 
In  the  aftermath  of  what  hap- ; 
pened  at  Dunblane  primary 
school  there  should  be  calls 
for  additional  measures  to 
protect  the  school  population, 1 


either  in  the  form  of  physical 
alterations  to  schools  or  an 
increase  In  the  extent  to 
which  access  to  them  Is 
supervised,”  Lord  Cullen 
said. 

What  would  be  appropriate 
to  an  inner-city  school  of  700 
pupils  would  be  unlikely  to  be 
suitable  for  an  isolated  rural 
school.  There  might  be 
special  problems  with  con- 
verted buildings  or  establish- 
ments working  on  split  sites. 
Some  methods  of  opening 
locked  doors  might  be  appro- 
priate for  older  children,  but 
not  the  young  or  disabled. 

“Schools  should  be  welcom- 
ing places  ...  It  would  be  Un- 
acceptable to  carry  measures 
to  the  point  where  schools 
were  turned  into  fortresses. 


At  some  point  a balance  has 
to  be  struck.” 

A blanket  approach  to 
strengthening  security  could 
involve  unnecessary  or  imp- 
pro  riate  expenditure,  but 
piecemeal  action  by  schools 
could  risk  problems  being 
overlooked.  Tbere  should 
therefore  be  a safety  strategy 
and  plan  for  each  school. 

Nigel  de  Grucfay.  general 
secretary  of  the  National ! 
Association  of  Schoolmasters/ 
Union  of  Women  Teachers,  , 
said  the  report  was  weak  on  i 
issues  cf  school  security. 

"A  firm  commitment  needs . 
to  be  made  in  principle  for  all  j 
schools  to  have  well-defined 
boundaries,  with  one  secure 
point  of  access,”  Mr  De 
Gruchy  said. 


Clubs: 

Body  to 
be  set  up 


Sarah  Bossley 


A NATIONAL  body  is  to 
be  set  up  to  accredit 
clubs  and  voiuntarv 


F Iclubs  and  voluntary 
organisations  that  offer 
leisure  activities  or  care  to 
children  aged  eight  to  16,  in 
the  hope  of  reassuring 
parents  that  individuals  like 
Thomas  Hamilton  will  not 
have  charge  of  thetr  sons  and 
daughters. 

The  Government  has 
accepted  Lord  Cullen's  recom- 


mendation that  there  is  a 
need  for  all  the  information 
available  about  those  who 
work  privately  with  children 
to  be  pooled  nationally.  How- 
ever, in  his  report.  Lord  Cul- 
len rules  out  the  compulsory 
vetting  of  staff,  and  suggests 
that  accreditation  for  chil- 
dren's dubs  and  organisa- 
tions should  be  voluntary. 

“Parents  sometimes  have  to 
take  a great  deal  on  trust,”  the 
report  says.  “It  is  reasonable 
that  they  should  be  assured 
that  the  clubs  or  groups  which 
their  children  attend  have 
shown  that  they  provide  an 
adequate  degree  of  protection 
against  abuse.  The  children's 
safety  is  paramount” 

At  present,  Lord  Cullen  says, 
“there  is  nothing  to  prevent  an 


individual  declaring  himself  or 
herself  ‘a  youth  leader’,  rent- 
ing premises  and  starting  a 
youth  dub  or  some  other  simi- 
lar kind  of  activity  for  children 
over  eight  years  of  age.” 

Persistent  complaints  about 
the  sports  clubs  Thomas 
Hamilton  was  running  for 
young  boys  did  nothing  to 
prevent  him  opening  new 
ones.  The  feet  that  he  had! 
been  blacklisted  by  the  Boy 
Scouts,  who  dismissed  him  , 
after  just  a year,  was  not  j 
! passed  on.  1 

Lord  Cullen  points  out  that  j 
a very  large  number  of  adults  I 
work  on  a voluntary  basis  1 
with  children.  In  Scotland,  i 
they  amount  to  between 
70,000  and  10Q.00Q  people.  I 

Most  voluntary  organisa- 1 


Lions  for  children  under  eight 
have  to  be  registered  and  in- 
spected by  local  authorities 
under  the  Children’s  Act  1989. 
and  a criminal  record  check 
may  be  made.  There  are  al- 
ready government  proposals 
to  allow  voluntary  organisa- 
tions dealing  with  older  chil- 
dren to  check  the  criminal 
records  of  staff  But  such 
checks  would  not  have  picked 
up  the  doubts  about  Hamil- 
ton, who  had  no  convictions. 

The  new  national  body 
would  collect  other  informa- 
tion that  might  reflect  on  the 
suitability  oT  any  person  to 
work  with  children.  Lord  Cul- 
len says.  It  would  draw  up 
guidelines  on  recruitment  of 
staff  and  monitor  bodies  it- 
had  accredited. 
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continued  Cram  page  2 
whenever  he  has  access  to 
them  and  he  appears  to  me  to 
be  an  unsuitable  person  to 
possess  a firearms  certificate 
...  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  Is 
a devious  and  deceitful  indi- 
vidual who  is  not  to  be 
trusted."  The  memo  was 
stamped  by  his  superior  “No 
action",  because  Hamilton 
had  not  been  convicted  of  any 
crime. 

In  June  1992,  Hamilton  ran 
what  he  described  as  a resi- 
dential sports  course  at  Dun- 
blane High  School.  Three 
boys  ran  away  and  were 
found  by  police  at  night  in  the 
street  in  their  pyjamas.  A 
parent  complained  about  the 
lack  of  supervision.  Receiving 
a report  from  the  child  protec- 
tion unit,  the  Reporter  to  the 
Children's  Panel  for  Fife 
region,  Mr  A.  Kelly,  wrote, 
appallingly  prophetically:  "I 
feel  that  the  events  of  June 
29,1992,  in  Dunblane  in  a 


sense  serve  as  a warning.  If 
the  kind  of  circumstances  as 
described  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue ...  I fear  that  a tragedy 
to  a child  or  children  is  al- 
most waiting  to  happen." 

Word  got  around,  and  boys 
began  to  ebb  away  from  Ham- 
ilton’s clubs.  Hamilton  wrote 
letter  after  letter  of  complaint 
to  parents,  to  the  Scottish  Sec- 
retary, and  even  to  the  Queen. 
“At  Dunblane  primary 
school,  where  teachers  have 
contaminated  all  of  the  older 
boys  with  this  poison,  even 
former  cleaners  and  dinner 
ladies  have  been  told  by 
teachers  at  the  school  that  I 
am  a pervert,”  said  one. 

At  the  Stirling  Rifle  and 
Pistol  Club,  which  Hamilton 
joined  in  1987,  his  aberrant 
behaviour  was  noticed,  but 
nothing  was  done.  The  secre- 
tary. Gordon  Crawford,  told 
the  inquiry  that  the  club  was 
afraid  he  would  take  legal 
action  if  it  expelled  him  with- 


out apparent  reason.  Yet 
prior  to  1996,  he  shot  only 
three  or  four  times  a year  — 
police  are  supposed  to  be  noti- 
fied if  a licence  holder  is  not 
shooting  regularly.  And  on  a 
club  outing  in  March,  Hamil- 
ton was  described  as  stroking 
his  guns  and  talking  to  them 
“as  if  they  were  babies”. 

He  may  have  been  planning 
the  massacre  in  Dunhlane  pri- 
mary school  for  as  long  as  two 
years.  A nine-year-old  boy 
who  used  to  attend  one  of 
Hamilton's  clubs  said  the 
man  questioned  him  about 
the  layout  of  the  school  and 
the  times  of  classes. 

In  September  last  year,  he 
bought  the  Browning  9mm 
pistol  he  used  to  kill  the  chil- 
dren and  their  teacher  and 
began  stockpiling  large  quan- 
tities of  ammunition.  A 
retired  police  firearms  in- 
structor recalled  Hamilton 
discussing  the  Hungerford 
massacre  with  him,  just  a 


week  before  he  embarked  on 
his  own  orgy  of  killing. 

There  seems  no  obvious 
reason  why  he  chose  March 
13,  except  that  it  was  a 
Wednesday,  the  day  Primary 
One  had  gym  after  assembly. 

The  first  person  to  see  Ham- 
ilton near  the  school  was  Au- 
drey McMillan,  who  noticed 
| him  driving  a white  van 
slowly  at  about  9.28am.  It  bad 
parked  beside  a telegraph 
pole  inside  the  school ! 
I grounds.  She  watched  as  he 
unfolded  a tool  wrap.  Later  a 
pair  of  pliers  was  discovered 
— they  had  been  used  to  cut 
the  phone  wires,  but  he  had 
disconnected  local  homes  and 
not  the  school. 

Hamilton  strode  into  the 
school,  armed  with  two  9mm 
Browning  self-loading  pistols, 
two  JS 7 Smith  and  Wesson 
revolvers,  and  743  bullets.  He 
went  straight  for  the  gym. 

Mary  Blake  heard  a noise 
and  she  looked  up  to  see  “a 


dark  flgure”  framed  in  the 
doorway.  “He  started  firing.” 
she  said  in  her  statement  to 
the  Inquiry.  “The  children 
were  screaming,  f am  not 
sure  if  he  had  a gun  in  both 
hands.  I was  hit  and  I realised 
something  terrible  was  hap- 
pening. He  was  pointing  the  | 
gun  all  around  and  shooting”  ! 

Ushering  some  children  in 
front  of  her,  she  stumbled  to 
the  storage  alcove.  Then,  with 
four  wounded  children  and 
Eileen  Harrild,  the  PE 
teacher  who  had  also  been 
shot,  she  hid  for  what  seemed 
an  age  trying  to  quieten  the 
children.  “The  children  cow- 
ered on  the  floor,  lying  help- 
lessly in  pools  of  blood,  hear- 
ing the  screams  and  moans  of 
their  classmates  in  the  gym 
and  waiting  for  the  end  or  for 
help.”  said  Lord  Cullen  in  his 
report. 

Gwen  Mayor,  the  class 
teacher,  was  already  dead  — 
one  erf  the  first  to  be  hit 


Hamilton  walked  up  one 
side  of  the  gym,  firing  as  he 
went,  and  then  moved  to  the 
centre,  where  he  “walked  in  a 
semi-circle  systematically  fir- 
ing 16  shots  at  a group  orchil- ' 
dren  who  had  either  been  dis- 
abled by  the  firing  or  who  had 
been  thrown  to  the  floor,” 
says  the  report.  “He  stood 
over  them  and  fired  at  point 
blank  range.” 

From  a fire  door,  he  aimed 
nine  shots  into  a temporary 
classroom  outside,  but  the 
teacher  had  fortunately  told 
the  children  to  get  down  on 
the  floor.  In  all.  he  fired  105 
bullets  in  three  to  four  min- 
utes, killing  15  children  and 
Mrs  Mayor  and  wounding 
many  more.  Another  child 
died  on  arrival  at  hospital. 

Then,  suddenly,  he 
switched  his  empty  Browning 
pistol  to  his  left  hand,  pulled 
out  a Smith  and  Wesson,  put 
the  muzzle  in  his  mouth  and 
pulled  the  trigger. 


Police  memo 
spoke  of  an 
unstable  and 
unsavoury 
personality 
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Compensation  for  surrendered 
guns  estimated  to  cost  £24m 


How  many  people  hold 
handgun  licences  now? 
Around  57,000. 

How  many  handguns  are 
there  in  Britain? 

Around  200,490  legally  held 
handguns,  of  which  around  20 
per  cent  are  .22s. 

What  will  you  be  allowed  to 
keep  at  home  under  the 
ban? 

If  you  own  a valid  firearm 
certificate  you  will  still  be 
able  to  keep  a shotgun  or  rifle 
In  the  home. 

How  much  do  handguns 

cost? 

Top  of  the  range  target  pistols 
retail  for  £2^00  and  upwards. 
A good  -22  target  pistol  is 
around  £800. 

How  much  compensation 
wfll  be  paid? 

Latest  estimate  is  £24  million, 
with  £150  per  weapon  being 

paid  for  160,000  recovered 
weapons.  Members  of  shoot- 1 

ing  organisations  were  talk- 
ing up  the  likely  cost  prior  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  Cullen 
Inquiry. 

The  Shooters'  Rights 
Association  claimed  that  total 
compensation  for  all  hand- 
guns,  accessories,  safes,  etc, 
and  for  the  closure  erf  all 
related  businesses  could  cost 
as  much  as  £i  billion. 

How  many  illegally  held 
weapons  are  there? 
impossible  to  say.  An  esti- 
mate of  between  one  million 
and  four  million  is  most  com- 
monly floated  but  it  is  a guess 
and  not  backed  by  any  facts 
or  real  research.  There  were 
14,755  offences  committed 
with  firearms  in  1994,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  esti- 
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mated  illegally  held  firearms, 
if  they  exist,  are  not  used  for 
criminal  purposes.  Illegal 
guns  can  be  hired  by  the  day 
and  extra  Is  charged  if  the 
weapon  is  used. 

What  Acta  control  firearms 
at  present? 

The  Firearms  Act  1968,  con- 
solidated and  repealed  all  pre- 
vious legislation.  The  1988 
Firearms  (Amendment)  Act, 
in  the  wake  of  the  Hungerford 
massacre,  banned  self-loading 
rifles  and  semi-automatic  or  i 
pump-action  shotguns  from 
private  hands. 

Will  the  change  of  law 
mean  that  gun  owners  go 
underground? 

There  is  a risk  that  some  gun 
owners  will  feel  so  aggrieved 
that  they  seek  to  retain 
weapons  illegally  but  few  are 
likely  to  do  so.  They  are  al- 
ready identified  by  their 
licence  ownership  and  thus 
known  to  police. 

Yesterday  Alan  Drew,  from 
Borough  Green,  Kent,  a for- 
mer military  policeman,  was 
at  Maidstone  crown  court 
Jailed  for  two  years  for  Illegal 
possession  of  two  handguns 
and  more  than  3,000  rounds  of 

ammunition. 

The  judge  told  him:  “The 
message  has  got  to  go  out 
that  for  anybody  to  possess 
weapons  of  this  kind  without 
a fh^arms  certificate  is  a venr 
I serious  offence,  which . . . will 
inevitably  attract  a sentence 
of  imprisonment” 

Maximum  sentence  for  ille- 
gal possession  of  a pistol  is 
currently  five  years,  for  other 
firearms  10  years. 

How  many  gtm  dubs  are 
there?  - 

There  are  2,118  “approved 
Clubs'  in  Great  Britain.  Ap- 


proved means  a club  is  regis- 
tered with  the  Home  Office 
but  people  with  firearms  cer- 
tificates can  legally  build  a 
range  and  use  it  as  a club. 

Many  of  the  clubs  were 
formed  after  1906  when  the 
government  encouraged 
people  to  take  up  shooting  in 
the  wake  of  the  Boer  War  be- 
cause the  nation's  general  ig- 
norance of  firearms  had  been 
exposed.  Many  of  the  early 
clubs  were  workplace-based. 

How  are  the  weapons  ; 
stored.?  ! 

Currently  in  an  armoury  with  1 
a triple-locked  door  and 
alarm  is  the  recommended 
way.  with  Individually  keyed 
safes  inside  the  armoury. 

The  new  requirements  are 
much  more  stringent  and 
many  of  the  existing  clubs 
would  have  to  spend  heavily 
to  abide  by  them. 

In  future,  all  clubs  will  be 
licensed  by  either  the  Home 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  erf 
State  for  Scotland. 

Clubs  will  have  to  install 
reinforced  walls,  approved 
safes,  metal  detectors  to  stop 
guns  being  removed  illegally, 
perimeter  fences  and  burglar 
alarms  linked  directly  to 
police  stations. 

If  owners  of  22  pistols  can- 
not find  a dub  they  will  have 
to  lodge  their  weapons  tempo* 
rarily  with  police.  If  they  are 
unable  to  find  a permanent 
home,  the  guns  will  be 
destroyed. 

Will  the  clubs  survive? 

John  Hoare,  secretary  of  the 
National  Small-Bore  Rifle 
Association,  believes  that  the 
vast  majority  will  now  close. 
Other  shooters  agree  that  the 
changes  will  “decimate" 
dubs,  either  because  people 
wifi  not  want  to  continue 


shooting  under  the  changed 
rules  or  because  of  the  costs 
involved  in  changing  and 
reinforcing  the  dubs. 

Will  gun  shops  go  out  of 
business? 

Some  already  have.  There  are 
2,470  dealers  in  the  country 
employing  a total  of  around 
10,000  people. 

Since  Dunblane  and  the  set- 
ting up  of  the  Cullen  Inquiry, 
sales  have  dropped  dramati- 
cally In  anticipation  of  at 
least  a partial  ban.  Gun- 
smiths who  manufacturer i 
parts  and  cany  out  repairs 
will  also  be  out  of  work. 

Can  .22s  do  as  much 
damage  as  other  higher 
calibre  handguns? 

The  Police  Federation  say 
that  the  22  is  “Just  as  capable 
of  killing  as  a larger  calibre 
weapon.”  A shot  from  a 22 
could  kill  at  up  to  100  yards 
and  travel  for  nearly  a mile. 
But  higher  calibre  weapons 
are  capable  of  inflicting 
greater  damage  than  lower 
calibre  weapons. 

Does  this  mean  the 
effective  end  of  shooting  as 

a sport  in  Britain? 

No,  but  it  would  have  a major 
effect  on  it.  Stone  internation- 
ally recognised  target  shoot- 
ing competitions,  including 
the  Olympic  Games,  are  al- 
ready restricted  to  32  inch 
calibre  pistols. 

But  the  vast  majority,  in- 
cluding Commonwealth 
Games,  are  for  pistols  of  up  to 
.38  calibre. 

The  British  Shooting  Sports 
Council  Halm  the  handgun 
disciplines  in  the  Olympics 
are  only  a very  small  part  of 
the  sport 

Duncan  Campbell 


SNOWDROP 

CAMPAIGN 

Compromise 
unacceptable, 
so  we  fight  on, 
vow  parents 

PARENTS  bereaved  by 
the  Dunblane  massacre 
vowed  yesterday  to  con- 
tinue to  campaign  for  a 
complete  ban  on  handguns. 

At  a tense  and  emotional 
news  conference,  they  dis- 
missed both  Lord  Cullen's 
report  and  the  Govern- 
ment's response  to  it  as  un- 
acceptable compromises. 

The  families  said  in  a 
statement:  “This  is  a com- 
promise.  It  will  result  In  1 
the  deaths  of  more  innocent  1 
people.  It  is  not  acceptable  , 
to  12s.  It  should  not  be  ac- 
ceptable to  tiie  people  of 
this  conn  try.” 

Mick  North,  whose 
daughter.  Sophie,  was  mur- 
dered at  the  school  with  15 
other  pupils,  complained 
that  Lord  Cullen  had 
“missed  the  bigger 
picture". 

In  a further  blow  to  the 
Government,  the  chief  or- 
ganisers of  the  Snowdrop 
Petition  warned  they  will 
now  begin  discussion  with 
the  Labour  Party,  an  alli- 
ance that  could  have  impli- 
cations for  the  general 
election. 

Ann  Pearston  again 
hinted  she  might  stand 
against  the  Scottish  Secre- 
tary, Michael  Forsyth,  in 
his  vulnerable  Stirling 
seat 

The  bereaved  families' 
rebuff  will  embarrass  John 
Major  and  perhaps  upset 
members  of  the  wider  Dun- 
blane community,  which 
has  been  hoping  that  their 
town  could  be  allowed  to 
drop  out  of  the  headlines. 
The  publicity  of  the  past 
few  months  has  frightened 
away  long-stay  tourists  and 
attracted  an  unwelcome  in- 
flux of  sensation-seeking 
day  trippers. 

Mrs  Pearston,  a 40-year- 


At  the  Safari  gun  club  in  Chingford,  Essex,  Richard  Law 
fires  a Smith  and  Wesson  Magnum  photograph.-  davkj  sojjtqe 


old  mother  of  three,  pre- 
dicted the  gun  lobby  would 
take  advantage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment’s willingness  to , 
tolerate  .22-calibre 
weapons.  “But  in  a few 
years  they  will  flood  money 
back  into  the  sport,"  she 
said.  "When  they  think 
we're  not  going  to  look  any 
more,  they're  going  to  push 
the  door  open  and  they  will 
bring  back  frill-bore." 

Mrs  Pearston  was  pre- 
ceded by  a brief,  massed 
gathering  of  the  parents  of 
the  murdered  and  Injured 
schoolchildren . 

The  official  response  was 
delivered  by  Les  Morton, 
whose  daughter,  Emily, 
was  among  those  murdered 
on  March  13.  He  said  that 
Lord  Cullen's  report 
"would  not  provide  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  public 
safety”. 

Mrs  Pearston  ridiculed 
the  notion  that  the  Olympic 
shooting  disciplines  justi- 
fied exempting  .22  calibre 
weapons  from  the  general 
bam  “The  Olympic  Games 
is  a celebration  of  life.  It 
seems  ironic  it  should  pro- 
vide a compromise  on  pub- 
lic safety  in  Britain.” 

Mrs  Pearston  warned 
that  her  organisation 
would  immediately  enter 
talks  with  Labour,  which 
supports  a full  ban. 

Erlend  Clouston 


THE 

SHOOTERS 

Angry  gun  clubs 
face  closure 
‘for  sake  of 
political  point’ 

THE  weekly  practice  ses- 
sion or  the  South  Downs 
Rifle  and  Pistol  Club  last 
night  was  more  like  a wake. 
"We  shall  probably  have  to 
pack  in  because  we  don't 
shoot  with  the  smaller  pis- 
tols,” club  secretary  Christo- 
pher Reader  said.  "In  any 
case,  there's  nowhere  to  store 
22  pistols  here:  it's  damp  and 
it  sometimes  floods.” 

For  years,  the  63  members 
of  the  club  have  been  meeting 
at  the  range  below  Brighton 
promenade:  harmless,  law- 
abiding  men  and  women  who 
regard  shooting  simply  as  a 
sport,  according  to  Mr 
Reader. 

Now  his  .45  Smith  and  Wes- 
son revolver  is  either  heading 
for  the  scrap  heap  or  the 
workshop  to  be  de-activated 
by  a gunsmith. 

"This  is  my  sport,  my 
hobby;  it  has  given  me  end- 


less pleasure  and  led  to  many 
friendships;  and  now  every- 
thing has  gone,"  said  Mr 
Reader,  a gun  enthusiast  for 
25  years. 

'Tor  a political  point  the 
Government  is  destroying  a 
sport  which  millions  enjoy, 
yet  they  will  not  make  a no- 
ticeable difference  to  public 
safety  with  these  measures.” 

He  believes  weapons  will 
find  their  way  from  law-abid- 
ing people  to  criminals. 
Moves  to  store  the  smallest 
22  weapons  in  central  com- 
pounds were  not  only  imprac- 
ticable but  potentially  more 
dangerous  because  they  could 
become  “terrorist  targets." 

Richard  Law,  secretary  of 
the  Shooters'  Rights  Associa- 
tion, could  not  contain  his 
anger.  "This  is  the  behaviour 
of  a Third  World  dictatorship 
rather  than  a Western  democ- 
racy." he  thundered.  “The 
plans  are  not  practical  or 
relevant" 

Mr  Law  runs  the  associa- 
tion from  his  farmhouse  at 
Llanfyrnach  near  Carmar- 
then in  south-west  Wales, 
where  he  operates  as  a gun 
dealer  and  organises  shooting 
courses  at  a range  attached  to 
his  property. 

He  says  he  is  still  awaiting 
compensation  from  the  Home 
Office  for  the  confiscation  of  a 
weapon  held  legally  by  his 
wife  after  the  Hungerford 
massacre  In  1987.  when  self- 
loading rifles  were  banned. 

Alex  Boyd,  secretary  of  Cal- 
lander Rifle  and  Pistol  Club, 
in  Perthshire,  who  refused 
Thomas  Hamilton  member- 
ship six  weeks  before  the 
, Dunblane  massacre,  said  he 
would  mount  a legal  chal- 
lenge to  the  Government's 
proposal,  and  was  prepared  to 
take  the  case  to  Europe. 

“Picking  on  the  gun  dubs  is 
the  easy  way  out  Blame  us 
and  everyone’s  happy  — well 
it  is  not  good  enough.  "We  are 
not  going  to  let  them  get  away 
with  it,"  Mr  Boyd  said. 

Shooters  at  the  National 
Rifle  Association’s  headquar- 
ters in  Bisley.  Surrey,  were 
feeling  "sad  and  helpless”,  ac- 
cording to  the  association’s 
chief  executive  Colin 
Cheshire. 

"All  the  shooters  have  been 
ringing  up  this  morning  say- 
ing What  are  we  going  to 
do?'” 

Pater  Hetherington 
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Jagger 
and  Hall 
prepare 
to  split 


Alex  Bellos  on  rock’s  premier  couple 

SPECULATION  ttve  she  would  be  unltto 
grew  yesterday  to  divorce  in  this  count 
that  Mick  and  where  she  lives  with  i 
Jerry  would  be  the  children.  “It  would  be  si 
latest  celebrity  prising  if  somebody  in  1 


Mick  Jagger  and  Jerry’  Hall  pose  together  in  happier  times.  But  the  model  is  said  to  be 
enraged  by  her  husband's  inveterate  womanising  and  is  seeking  a divorce 


SPECULATION 

grew  yesterday 
that  Mick  and 
Jerry  would  be  the 
latest  celebrity 
couple  to  join  Charles  and 
Di  and  Bob  and  Paula  in  un- 
tying the  knot  in  1996. 

In  a manner  fitting  her 
position  as  half  of  rock's 
premier  couple,  Jerry  Hall 
has  contacted  the  Princess 
of  Wales’s  divorce  lawyer, 
Anthony  Julius. 

He  said:  “I  have  instruc- 
tions from  my  client  that  I 
should  make  no  comment 
in  connection  with  this  In- 
quiry,” which  was  widely 
interpreted  as  meaning  she 
would  imminently  start 
proceedings  against  Mick 
Jagger,  her  husband  of  six 
years. 

Ms  Hall,  aged  40,  and 
mother  of  three  of  Jagger*s 
children,  has  always  been 
aware  of  her  husband’s  phi- 
landering but  is  said  to 
have  snapped  after  he  was 
recently  spotted  with  a 
number  of  women,  includ- 
ing the  actress  Uma  Thur- 
man. It  is  also  not  the  first 
time  the  Texan-born  model 
has  reportedly  threatened 
divorce.  Four  years  ago  she 
forgave  him  for  his  much- 
publicised  affaiv  with  Ital-  I 
ian  supermodel  Carla  I 
Bruni,  aged  28,  on.  condi- 
tion he  keep  his  flings 
discreet. 

The  52-year-old  Rolling 
Stone  is  estimated  to  be 
among  the  100  wealthiest 
people  in  Britain,  with  a 
£110  million  fortune  and 
homes  across  the  world.  Ms 
Hall,  who  is  a millionair- 
ess, could  expect  a seven- 
figure  sum  in  any 
settlement 

But  if  cash  was  her  objec- 


Gummer  hits 
at  Europe’s 
‘CFC  gangsters’ 


Paul  Brown 

Environment  Correspondent 


WIDESPREAD  smug- 
gling of  banned 
ozone-depleting 
chemicals  by  European 
“gangsters”  must  be  stamped 
out  John  Gummer,  the  Envi- 
ronment Secretary  told  a con- 
ference of  Customs  and  police 
officers  yesterday  when  he 
launched  a campaign  against 
environmental  crimes. 

Mr  Gummer  said  the  black 
market  in  CFCs  threatened 
the  international  movement 
to  cure  ozone  depletion. 
"People  who  smuggle  this 
land  of  contraband  kill  people, 
and  threaten  children’s  lives. 
They  are  in  the  same  league 
as  drug  smugglers.” 

The  chemical  industry  esti- 
mates that  10,000  tonnes  of 
CFCs  worth  £100  million  are 
on  the  black  market  in 
Europe.  At  least  10  per  cent  is 
thought  to  be  used  in  Britain 
to  keep  old  commercial 
fridges  and  air  conditioning 
units  functioning. 

But  yesterday  Mr  Gummer 
admitted  that  no  consignment 
of  CFCs  had  been  stopped,  nor 
a single  arrest  made.  He  was 
tipped  off  about  the  problem 
by  the  US  administration  be- 
cause the  American  smug- 
gling racket  was  found  to  be 
fuelled  by  what  he  called 
“European  gangsters”. 

Manufacture  of  CFCs  was 
phased  out  in  1994  in  Europe 
to  stop  further  damage  to  the 
ozone  layer,  which  acts  as  a 
shield  to  keep  out  ultra-voi- 
lent  light  which  causes  skin 
cancer  and  eye  damage.  CFC 
use  is  supposed  to  be  strictly 
limited  to  old  stocks  and  recy- 
cling, but  large  quantities  of 
new  CFCs  are  circulating. 

Their  source  is  a plant  in 
Russia  that  should  have  been 
closed  under  the  Montreal 


I Vapour  trail  i 


□ AFTER  cocaine,  seizures 
of  CFCs  account  for  most  of 
the  contraband  passing 
through  Miami,  according 
to  US  Customs; 

□ Some  5,000  tonnes  of 
CFCs.  worth  Si  million  on 
the  black  market,  were 
seized  by  US  customs  in 
1994; 

G In  Europe  10,000  tonnes 
of  contraband  CFCs,  mostly 
Grom  Russia  and  valued  at 
£10,000  a tonne,  are  being 
offered  to  Industry  on' the 
black  market; 

□ No  contraband  CFCs 
have  yet  been  detected  by 
HM  Customs,  and  no  ar- 
rests have  been  made,  al- 
though it  is  believed  to  be  a 
£100  million  business  in 
Europe; 

□ Manufacture  of  CFCs  be- 
came illegal  in  Europe  in 
1994. 


Protocol,  the  international 
agreement  to  phase  out  CFCs. 
However,  this  is  attracting 
considerable  foreign  ex- 
change for  the  beleaguered 
economy. 

Eileen  Clausson,  US  assis- 
tant secretary  of  state  for  in- 
ternational environmental  af- 
fairs. has  criticised  the 
European  Union  for  allowing 
the  illegal  trade.  But  Mr  Gum- 
mer  said  the  UK  should  be 
praised  because  it  was  the 
first  country  in  Europe  to 1 
tackle  the  problem. 

' Duncan  Brack  from  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs  told  the  confer- 
ence that  Customs  officers 
needed  help  and  training  to 
be  able  to  detect  these  illegal 
shipments.  “At  the  moment 
there  is  little  chance  of  being 
caught,"  he  said. 
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five  she  would  be  unlikely 
to  divorce  tn  this  country, 
where  she  lives  with  the 
children.  “It  would  be  sur- 
prising if  somebody  in  her 
position  wanted  to  divorce 
in  this  country,”  said  Mark 
Stephens,  who  recently  rep- 
resented Paula  Tates  In  her 
custody  battle  with  Bob 
Geldof. 

“Normally  we  would  see 
t]M«  happen  in  California, 
where  he  would  have  to 
give  up  50  per  cent  of  every- 
thing he  owns.  If  It’s  in  this 
country,  she  will  get  what 
is  sufficient  for  her  needs 
and  the  needs  of  the 
children.” 

The  pair  have  been 
together  for  almost  20 
years  since  Jagger  “stole” 
her  from  then-boyfriend, 
Bryan  Ferry.  Jagger  was 
married  at  the  time  to  his 
first  wife,  Bianca  Rosa  i 
Perez-Marcias. 

Jagger  and  Ms  Hall  have  1 
had  well  publicised  affairs 
since  they  met  The  latest 
infidelities  hit  the  press 
earlier  this  month  when 
Jagger  was  reported  to 
have  been  seen  in  a pas- 
sionate embrace  at  a Los 
Angeles  nightclub  with 
Uma  Thurman.  Last  week- 
end he  was  reported  to  have 
spent  the  night  with  Czech 
model  Jana  Rajlich,  aged 
28. 

When  they  married,  Ms 
Hall  seemed  to  develop  an 
almost  proud  acceptance 
that  her  chosen  man  was 
beyond  control.  “My  theory 
is,  the  more  you  let  ’em  go, 
the  more  they  come  back,” 
sbe  once  told  an  inter- 
viewer. It  seems  that  even 
she  now  has  limits. 

Pam  notes,  G2,  page  3. 


Film  star  Uma  Thurman,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  seen  In  a passionate  clinch,  with 
Jagger  In  a Los  Angeles  nightclub  before  he  moved  on  to  a night  with  a Czech  model 

Pain  easing  settlements 


O The  Princess  of  Wales 
received  a settlement  worth 
£17  million  as  a result  of  her 
split  from  Prince  Charies.  . 
The  couple  divorced  after 
15  years  of  marriage. 

□ American  singer  and 
songwriter  Neil  Diamond 
recently  agreed  to  hand  his 
ex-wife  Marcia  £100  million, 
saying  she  was  "worth 
every  penny"  as  she  was 
the  mother  of  his  youngest 
children  and  had  stuck  by 
him  through  thick  and  thin 


□ Oscar  winning  film 
directorand  actor  Kevin 
Costner  was  said  to  have 
paid  his  wife,  Cindy,  £50 
million.  Their  16  year 
marraige  collapsed  after  he 
was  romantically  linked  with 
a Hawaiian  hulu  dancer 
white  filming  Waterworld. 

□ American  comedienne 
Roseanne  Barr  called  her 
ex-husband  Tom  Arnold  "a 
pig"  when  he  insisted  on  a 
£33  million  payout  under  a 
pre-nuptial  agreement 


□ Elizabeth  Taylor  parted 
with  £8  million  when  she 
divorced  Larry  Fortensky — 
so  he  would  not  sell  his 
story  of  their  life  together. 

□ The  record  is  believed  to 
be  held  by  Soraya 
Khashoggi,  a former 

I telephonist,  who  was  said  to 
have  received  £500  million 
plus  property  from  her 
billionaire  ex-husband  - 
Adnan  in  a settlement  in 
America  in  1982. 


Closet : danger  „ A discarded  fridge  whose  coolant  'threatens  children’s  lives’  through 
the  release  of  CFCs,  in  which  there  is  an  estimated  £10  million  black  market  in  Britain 
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O Suddenly  in  Washington,  in 
what  had  been  basically  a 
malarial  swamp,  a pseudo- 
Gothic  castle  rose  up,  and 
out  of  that  emerged  the 
Smithsonian. 
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Champagne  led  to  trucker  who  killed 

STUART  MORGAN’S  | Outside  the  court.  Miss  Fi- 1 “kept  a very  cool  head  I volved  in  selling  goods  | tancy  student,  aged  IS,  was  on  | Kent,  as  far  as  the  Chieveley  | going  to  Salisbury  remains  [ seduced  him  in  the  lay-by. 

white  Mercedes  gard's  father.  Bernard,  spoke  indeed”.  smuggled  into  the  UK  by  I the  final  leg  of  a journey  Crom  I service  area  on  the  M4  in  unclear.  Her  best  friend  later  testified 

lorry  was  a familiar  through  an  interpreter  to  The  champagne  was  the  lorry  drivers  from  Europe.  In  her  home  near  the  Franco- ) Berkshire,  where  she  ap-  Shortly  after  they  left  Chie- 1 that  Miss  Figard  had  been 
sight  in  Bourne-  thank  the. British  public  tor  most  important  of  a number  Britain  he  bought  beer.  Swiss  border  to  spend  Christ-  proached  the  driver  of  a white  I veley,  he  pulled  over  and  wary  of  men  since  the  end  of  a 
mouth  Road.  Poole,  their  support  He  was  opposed  of  trails  that  led  police  to  the  spirits  and  tobacco  from  mas  at  the  hotel  in  Fording-  Mercedes  lorry  for  a lift  to  raped,  beat  and  strangled  his  four-year  relationship  in 


STUART  MORGAN’S 
white  Mercedes 
lorry  was  a familiar 
sight  in  Bourne- 
mouth Road.  Poole, 
Dorset.  At  weekends,  when 
the  37-year-old  owner-driver 
was  not  transporting  loads , 
around  the  country  from  the 
container  terminal  at  South- 
ampton. the  lorry  could  be 
found  parked  in  the  forecourt 
of  the  petrol  station  across 
the  road  from  his  home. 

It  was  a friendly  agreement 
which  ultimately  contributed 
to  his  life  imprisonment  yes- 
terday at  Worcester  crown 
court  for  the  murder  of  the 
French  student  Celine  Figard 
last.  December.  He  was  found 
guilty  in  a unanimous  verdict 
by  the  jury  of  nine  women 
and  two  men  after  four  hours 
of  deliberation. 

Mr  Justice  Latham  told 
Morgan  he  had  been  con- 
victed “on  the  clearest  evi- 
dence. What  you  did  to  Celine 
has  caused  revulsion  in  the 
minds  of  all  righMhlnking 
people. 

'T  consider  that  you  are  a 
dangerous  man  and  will  so 
report  to  the  Home 
Secretary.” 


i Outside  the  court.  Miss  Fi- 
gard's  father,  Bernard,  spoke 
through  an  interpreter  to 
thank  the. British  public  tor 
their  support  He  was  opposed 
to  the  death  penalty,  he  said, 
but  he  hoped  life  would  mean 
life  In  Morgan's  case  “be- 
cause this  type  of  monster  is 
not  capable  of  being  cured". 

The  vital  link  between  Mor- 
gan's parking  arrangements 
and  his  conviction  came 
when  he  left  the  lorry  on  the 
garage  forecourt  last  Christ- 
mas and  gave  some  of  the 
staff  presents  which  included 
two  bottles  of  rare  vintage 
Champagne  which  he  labelled 
“from  Stuart". 

What  the  recipients  did  not ! 
know  was  that  the  bottles  had  I 
been  taken  from  the  luggage 
of  Miss  Figard.  whose  raped 
and  beaten  body  lay  a short 
distance  from  them,  on  the 
lower  bunk  of  Morgan’s 
blood-splattered  cab. 

The  body  would  lie  there 
for  10  days  until  he  dumped  it 
In  a lay-by  on  the  A449  near 
Worcester,  where  it  was 
found  in  undergrowth  by  a 
motorist  on  December  29. 
Throughout  this  time,  the 
prosecution  said,  Morgan 


“kept  a very  cool  head 
indeed". 

The  champagne  was  the 
most  important  of  a number 
of  trails  that  led  police  to  the 
stocky,  bearded  lorry  driver 
after  one  of  the  biggest  inves- 
tigations seen  In  this  country, 

ISS  Figard's  dis- 
appearance on 
December  19. 
when  she  was 
seen  leaving  a 
service  station  in  what  turned 
out  to  be  Morgan's  lorry, 1 
drew  enormous  publicity.  i 

On  the  surface,  Morgan  was  , 
a family  man  who  worked 
long  hours  through  the  week 
but  would  falsify  his  tacho- 
graph records  to  get  home  to 
his  second  wife,  Glynda,  and 
son,  Stuart  aged  11,  at  the 
weekend. 

His  background  was  unre- 
markable. After  leaving 
school  in  Kent  he  had  worked 
as  a plumbing  and  beating  en- 
gineer until  1991.  when  he  put 
himself  through  an  HGV  driv- 
ing course  and  began  his 
career  as  a long-distance 
lorry  driver. 

He  had  no  serious  previous 
convictions,  but  bad  been  in- 


volved in  selling  goods 
smuggled  into  the  UK  by 
lorry  drivers  from  Europe.  In 
Britain  he  bought  beer, 
spirits  and  tobacco  from 
drivers  in  lay-bys  and  at  ser- 
vice stations.  He  claimed  in 
court  that  this  was  how  he  got 
the  champagne. 

Behind  the  docile  domestic 
veneer,  Morgan  was  a serial 
philanderer.  As  he  said  in 
court:  "I  am  of  the  character 
where  I flirt  happily  and  play- 
fully with  women."  Even  Stu- 
art Jones  QC.  defending,  de- 
scribed him  as  a despicable 
character. 

He  divorced  his  first  wife, , 
Catherine,  with  whom  he  bad  ! 
twin  sons,  in  1986  after  a four-  ■ 
year  affair  with  Glynda, 
whom  he  married  in  1994. 
Even  after  their  son  was  bom 
in  1985,  Morgan  saw  other 
women.  He  had  a seven-year 
relationship  with  Alison  Phil- 
brook.  of  Wigan,  who  sold  his 
illegal  goods.  He  also  had  sex 
on  several  occasions  with  a 
female  lorry  driver,  and,  he 
claimed,  frequently  enjoyed 
casual  sex  .with  hitchhikers 
he  picked  up  — like  Celine 
Figard. 

The  shy,  popular  accoun- 


tancy student,  aged  19,  was  on 
the  final  leg  of  a journey  from 
her  home  near  the  franco- 
Swiss  border  to  spend  Christ- 
mas at  the  hotel  in  Fording- 
bridge  in  the  New  Forest, 
where  she  had  worked  the 

erevious  summer  to  improve 
er  English. 

Her  second  cousin,  Jean- 
Marc  Figard,  a trainee  man- 
ager at  the  hotel,  had  ar- 
ranged the  job  for  her.  She 
had  overcome  public  sector 
strikes  in  France  to  make  it 
back  for  a holiday  she  had  i 
been  planning  from  the  mo- , 
meat  she  returned  home  after 
the  first  visit 

Rather  than 

allowing  her  to 
hitchhike  through 
France,  her  devout 
Catholic  parents. 
Bernard  and  Martlne,  ar- 
ranged for  the  son  of  a family 
friend  to  take  her  In  his  lorry 
through  the  Channel  Tunnel 
On  the  way  they  had 
stopped  at  the  vineyard  of 
Pascal  Chretien,  who  pre- 
sented Miss  Figard  with  the 
two  bottles  of  his  1993  vintage 
champagne.  Another  French 
driver  took  her  from  Ashford. 


Kent,  as  far  as  the  Chieveley 
service  area  on  the  M4  in 
Berkshire,  where  she  ap- 
proached the  driver  ora  white 
Mercedes  lorry  for  a lift  to 
Salisbury  as  he  sat  in  the  cab. 

At  first  there  had  been  no 
panic  at  the  hotel  when  Miss 
Figard  did  not  arrive  that  eve- 
ning as  planned.  But  by  the 
next  day  the  owners  and  her 
cousin  became  concerned. 
They  contacted  her  parents, 
who  said  they  had  heard 
nothing  and  asked  that  she  be 
reported  missing. 

By  the  time  her  body  was 
found,  police  were  already 
treating  the  case  as  murder , 
and  had  begun  the  mammoth  i 
task  of  tracking  down  the  i 
driver  of  the  white  Mercedes 

— originally  thought  to  be 
pulling  a refrigerated  trailer 

— who  clearly  held  the  key  to 
the  murder. 

That  driver  was  Morgan. 
Apparently  sensing  the  op- 
portunity for  another  encoun- 
ter with  a hitchhiker,  he 
agreed  to  give  Miss  Figard  a 
lift,  even  though  Salisbury 
was  well  off  his  route  to 
Southampton.  Whether  be 
persuaded  her  to  go  to  South- 
ampton or  pretended  he  was 
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going  to  Salisbury  remains 
unclear. 

Shortly  after  they  left  Chie- 
veley. he  pulled  over  and 
raped,  beat  and  strangled  his 
passenger,  her  hands  proba- 
bly bound  with  adhesive  tape. 
He  stored  her  body  on  the 
lower  bunk  before  continuing 
to  Southampton.  It  was.  the 
! prosecution  said,  "an  act  of 
calculated  and  unmitigated 
wickedness". 

For  the  next  three  days  he 
drove  considerable  distances 
with  the  body  behind  him. 
then  parked  In  the  petrol 
station  for  Christmas.  There 
is  evidence  that  be  intended 
to  dismember  the  body  before 
burying  it  but  in  the  early 
hours  of  December  29,  his 
first  opportunity  after  the 
break,  be  dumped  it  in  the 
lay-by. 

For  almost  a month  the 
hunt  for  the  driver  proved 
fruitless.  More  than  25,000  let- 
ters were  sent  to  road  haul- 
iers asking  for  help,  and  offi-  ( 
cers  began  contacting  each  of ; 
the  7,500  owners  of  white  Mer- 
cedes lorries.  Morgan  was 
among  those  paid  a routine  i 
visit. 

At  first  he  stuck  to  the  story  I 
that  he  had  not  been  any- 
where near  Chieveley  on  the 
day  Miss  Figard  disappeared 
and  later  produced  falsified 
tachograph  records  to  back 
up  the  tale.  But  when  he 
refused  to  undergo  DNA  anal- 
ysis. and  mobile  phone  re- 
cords showed  he  bad  indeed 
been  near  Chieveley  that  day, 
his  name  became  the  first  and 
only  entry  on  the  suspect  list 


WHEN  two 

bottles  of  cham- 
pagne the  same 
as  those  given 
to  Miss  Figard 
turned  up  at  the  petrol 
station,  police  felt  they  had 
their  man. 

On  February  17  he  was  ar- 
rested. his  lorry  impounded 
and  his  home  searched,  but 
still  he  stuck  to  his  story.  The 
turning  point  came  when  an 
English  driver  whom  Miss  Fi- 
gard had  also  approached  at 
Chieveley  picked  Morgan  out 1 
in  an  identity  parade.  At  this 
point  his  web  of  elaborate  and 
increasingly  fantastic  lies 
began  to  unravel. 

He  admitted  that  he  had 
picked  Miss  Figard  up  but 
said  he  had  dropped  her 
safely  ih  Southampton.  When 
DNA  evidence  showed  he  had 
had  intercourse  with  her,  he 
claimed  it  had  been  consensu- 
al, and  that  Miss  Figard  had 
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seduced  him  in  the  lay-by. 
Her  best  friend  later  testified 
that  Miss  Figard  had  been 
wary  of  men  since  the  end  of  a 
four-year  relationship  in 
France. 

EANWHILE, 
the  police 
searching  Mor- 
gan's home 
found  more  evi- 
dence linking  him  to  the  mur- 
der. In  the  small  space  be- 
tween the  garden  wall  and  the 
garage  wall,  they  found  the 
contents  of  Miss  Figard's 
rucksack:  a toilet  bag.  a CD,  a 
photograph  montage  and 
some  personal  documents. 

Inside  the  garage  they 
found  the  foul-smelling  lower 
bunk  from  the  cab,  still  damp 
with  blood  two  months  after 
I the  murder.  The  blood  had  de- 
composed and  could  not  be 
tested,  but  DNA  analysis  of 
tiny  blood  spots  inside  the  cab 
showed  that  Miss  Figard  had 
not  left  his  lorry  unharmed  as 
he  claimed. 

A search  of  a warehouse 
complex  in  Shropshire,  vis- 
ited by  Morgan  on  the  day  the 
body  was  dumped,  uncovered 
a pair  of  socks  and  underwear 
identified  as  Miss  Figard's  as 
well  as  a French  coin.  Wit- 
nesses saw  a fire  by  the  lorry 
that  morning;  the  prosecution 
claimed  he  destroyed  the  rest 
of  her  belongings  in  it 

Morgan  was  charged  with 
her  murder,  a charge  he 
strenuously  denied  through- 
out the  trial-  Even  in  the  dock 
be  changed  his  story,  which 
the  prosecution  said  defied 
••truth,  common  sense  and  on 
many  occasions  even  com- 
mon decency". 

Senior  officers  said  after 
yesterday's  verdict  that  there 
was  no  evidence  Morgan  had 
killed  anyone  else.  But  a de- 
tailed intelligence  dossier  of 
Morgan's  movements  as  a 
lorry  driver  would  be  passed 
to  all  police  forces  in  the  UK 
and,  through  the  National 
Criminal  Intelligence  Service, 
to  forces  in  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  the  lay-by 
where  her  body  was  found 
has  become  a shrine  to  Miss 
Figard.  with  fresh  flowers,  a 
hand-carved  mosaic  of  wood 
depicting  a white  dove  and  an 
inscription  carved  in  the 
fence:  "Le  Jardin  de  Celine. 

In  the  nearby  Ombersley 
there  are  plans  to  open  a me- 
morial garden  in  the  grounds 
of  St  Andrew’s  parish  church 
which  will  contain  a stone 
dedicated  to  Celine  and  all 
young  victims  of  violence. 
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MOST  STORES  OPEN  SUNDAY  AND  UNTO 
8PMimnni&RWGnffONOS00425425 
FOR  DEBULS  OF  YOUR  NEAREST  STORE 


Check  the  Comet  Price  Index.  Ifs  your  guide  | 
to  the  lowest  prices  around.  Available  on; 
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The  “famous  wives1  club”  gibe 
makes  a serious  point.  Architects 
work  in  partnerships.  Architects 
also  seem  to  many  other 
architects,  and  in  many  cases 
the  work  of  the  female  half  of 
the  team  is  subsumed  under  the 
name  of  the  male  half. 
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Dole’s 
road  to 
nowhere 


Death  by  TV 


Bob  Dole  looks  ®w  Dr. 
Daatftwhen  ha  dfigwrs 
&»  FteptABcans' 

totevfecb  responds  {<?■  . 

President  GGfltonto 
SJate  o?  the  Unjon  > 
address.  Handlers  . 
Warrte  poor^dng.  • 
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Dole  team  stuck  on  dead  end  trail 


Martin  Walker  and 
Jonathan  Freed  land 
fat  Washington 


OB  DOLE  has  had 
trouble  with  his 
stair  ever  since  he 
sacked  his  two 
campaign  chiefs  in 
the  1988  primaries  and  left 
them  stranded  on  a Florida 
runway  as  his  plane  took  oft 
This  time  round  has  not 
been  much  better.  The  Repub- 
lican presidential  candidate 
is  on  his  third  team  of  ram- 
paign  advisers  after  two 
bruising  purges. 

Recently  sacked  aide  Mike 
Murphy  calls  Mr  Dole's 
Washington  headquarters 
“the  Kremlin"  and  relations 
inside  are  grim.  Campaign 
manager  Scott  Reed  erupted 
in  fury  last  week  against  the 
vice-presidential  candidate 
Jack  Kemp  For  tacking  aggres- 
sion in  the  televised  debates. 
Mr  Kemp  said  he  was 


following  Mr  Dole’s  orders  to 
treat  Bill  Clinton,  as  “our  op- 
ponent, not  our  enemy”. 

Slammed  doors  and  glum 
silences  have  been  the  norm 
' in  the  Dole  campaign  all  year, 
with  the  brief  exception  of  the 
San  Diego  convention.  Mucb 
! of  this  is  due  to  the  frustration 
of  Republicans,  who  thee  a 1 
flawed  President  Clinton  but  i 
seem  unable  to  deploy  an 
effective  strategy  against  him. 

The  turnaround  was  meant 
to  come  when  the  Republicans 
met  for  their  August  conven- 
tion. The  week-long  television 
show  won  rave  reviews  — in- 
ternal rifts  were  hidden  — but 
none  of  It  translated  into  mo- 
mentum for  Mr  Dole. 

That  is  because  he  was  not 
the  star  of  his  show.  He  was 
upstaged  by  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, whose  Oprah  Winfrey- 
styie  stroll  into  the  audience 
with  a microphone  was  a wow 
— matched  only  by  the 
sparkling  performance  of 
retired  general  Colin  PowelL 


Mr  Dole's  speech  was  an 
anti-climax:  well-written  but 
poorly  delivered  and  too 
much  of  a laundry-list  to  lin- 
ger in  the  national  memory. 

The  real  trouble  with  the 
campaign  is  the  candidate. 
Mr  Dole's  advisers  have  blun- 
dered but  they  have  been  ad- 
vising an  abysmal  cam- 
paigner. On  television  he 


at  a New  Jersey  factory  that 
makes  life  rafts. 

In  California  he  has  been 
jinxed.  He  mistakenly  relo- 
cated the  LA  Dodgers  to 
Brooklyn  — they  left  in  1957 
— referred  to  San  Diego  as 
San  Francisco,  and  gave  pic- 
ture editors  a metaphor  for 
his  pawipaign  when  he  fan  off 
a platform  in  Chico.  I 


Advisers  have  blundered  but  they  have 
been  advising  an  abysmal  campaigner 


looks  like  an  undertaker,  on 
the  stump  he  is  awkward.  His 
rhetoric  consists  of  podium- 
pounding repetition,  and  he 
stumbles  on  applause  lines. 

He  has  marfp  basic  cam- 
paign errors.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire he  visited  the  Old  Man 
Ale  brewery  as  concern  was 
mounting  about  his  age.  When 
panic  gripped  the  Republican 
hierarchy,  he  scheduled  a stop 


Comedians  still  depict  him 

as  a snarling  old  man  When 

he  attacks  the  president  vot- 
ers accuse  him  of  being 
negative. 

Mr  Clinton's  television  ad- 
verts have  been  relentlessly 
negative,  but  his  honey  ton  os 
sugar  the  message.  Many 
Republicans  wonder  whether 
any  candidate  could  have  done 
much  better  against  Mr  Clin- ! 


ton,  the  master  of  politics  as 
performance  art. 

Moreover,  insiders  see 
three  structural  reasons  for 
the  weakness  of  Mr  Dole’s 
mimpaign.  First  the  Republi- 
can Party  was  hurled  on  to 
the  defensive  by  a public 
backlash  against  its  shut-; 
down  of  chunks  of  govern- 
ment in  last  winter's  failed  at- 
tempt to  bully  Mr  Clinton 
into  swallowing  deep  budget 
cuts. 

Second,  as  the  electoral  sea- 
son was  just  beginning  in  late 
1995.  all  the  political  oxygen 
and  much  of  the  money  was 
sucked  away  by  the  Republi- 
cans’ long,  vain  wait  for  the 
reluctant  Gen  PowelL 

The  third  reason  was  the  : 
bruising  primary  season.  The 
publishing  billionaire  Steve  | 
Forbes  spent  $30  million 
(about  £20  million)  on  televi- 
sion advertising  that  attacked 
mainly  Mr  Dole.  Having  lost 
New  Hampshire  to  Pat  Bu- 
chanan, and  Arizona  to  Mr 


Forbes.  Mr  Dole  spent  his  en- 
tire war  chest  in  winning  the 
southern  states  and  the  Mid- 
west primaries  which  secured 

him  the  nomination. 

But  with  no  money  left,  the 
Dole  campaign  deserted  the 
airwaves  from  the  end  of 
April  until  mid-August. 
Meanwhile,  Mr  Clinton 
poured  the  S35  minion  he  did  I 
not  need  to  spend  in  the  pri- ! 
maries  into  sunnily  optimis- 
tic adverts  that  drove  up  his 
ratings. 

When  the  Republicans  were 
spending  money,  half  of  it 
was  to  attack  Mr  Dole.  When 
the  Democrats  spent  it  was 
all  on  Mr  Clinton.  That  sums 
up  the  . dynamics  of  the  elec- 
tion year  and  helps  explain 
the  double-figure  lead  the 
president  has  enjoyed  for 
eight  months.  It  also  gives  Mr 
Dole  an  excuse,  raising  the 
question  whether  any  Repub- 
lican could  have  beaten  the 
incumbent  in  a year  of  peace 
and  prosperity.  ' 


Chinks  in  Clinton’s  armour 


MR  DOLE'S  recent  attack 
an  Mr  Clinton's  ethics 
distinguishes  between  per- 
sonal failings,  which  are  not  a 
target,  and  tie  abuse  of  office, 

which  is  seen  as  feir  game. 
writes  Martin  Walker. 
Whitewater  Mr  Dole  has  in 
the  past  avoided  this,  because 
the  investment  took  place 
long  before  Mr  Clinton  won 
the  presidency,  and  Mr  Dole 
has  some  financial-political 
embarrassments  of  his  own. 
Filegate  The  improper 
gathering  of  confidential  FBI 
files  on  Republicans  was  dis- 
missed by  Mr  Clinton  as  a 
bureaucratic  mistake.  Mr 
Dole  described  it  as  a sinister 
misuse  of  presidential  power. 
Travelgate  The  role  of  Hil- 
lary Clinton  in  the  dismissal 
of  White  House  travel  staff 
looks  to  be  legally  perilous  for 
the  First  Lady,  who  denies  in- 


volvement Mr  Dole  says  an 
innocent  man  was  railroaded. 
Dirty  administration  Mr 
Dole  lists  30  former  Clinton 
team  members  who  have  been 
jailed  or  farced  out  by  scandaL 
Indonesia  Afhnd-ra&ing 
scandal  involving  $4  mfnkm 
raised  from  Aslan  business- 
men. This  complex  brew  in- 
volves human  rights  hi  East 
Timor,  a $250,000  retainer  and 
an  Tndnnegian  gardener  who 

gave  the  campaign  $425,000: 
None  of  this  looks  illegal,  but  it 
smells  fishy. 

Convicted  partners  Mr 
Clinton's  successor  as  Arkan- 
sas governor,  Jtm  Guy 
Tucker,  was  convicted  of. 
fraud  along  with  Mr  Clinton's 
Whitewater  partners  James 
and  Susan  McDougal. 

Trust  This  adds  up,  says  Mr 
Dole,  to  Imperil  “the  integrity 
of  the  presidency  itself’. 


New  generation  of  rebels 
prowl  Nicaragua’s  hills 


Poverty  precludes  an 
early  end  to  contras, 
writes  Phil  Gunson 

in  Matagalpa 


COMANDANTE  Toho 
gestured  at  the  steep, 
wooded  hills,  recalling 
the  war  that  officially  ended 
six  years  ago. 

"This  is  a city  with  natural 
defences,”  he  said.  “The  San- 
dinistas  always  held  the  hill- 
top positions  — we  never  pen- 
etrated Matagalpa  itself.” 

Even  so.  the  former  contra 
commander  — real  name  Wal- 
ter Calderon  — was  a big 
headache  for  the  Sandinista 
army.  He  led  the  Jorge  Sala- 
zar regional  task  force,  the 
most  effective  fighting  unit  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Resistance  — 
the  last  of  several  names 
under  which  contras  fought 
Later.  Comandante  Toho 
beaded  tactical  operations  for 
the  contras,  who  with  United 
States  support  became  one  of 
the  biggest  guerrilla  armies 
in  modem  Latin  America. 

He  took  part  in  negotiations 
which  eventually  led  to  the 
1990  peace  accord  and  the  de-  | 
mobilisation  of  22,000  anti- 
Sandinista  rebels.  But  even 
today  — after  numerous  pacts 
and  amnesties  and  a good 
deal  more  killing  — an  esti- 
mated 400-500  recontras  roam 
the  hills  of  north  Nicaragua. 
Yesterday  a group  calling 


itself  the  Andres  Castro 
United  Front  issued  a state- 
ment threatening  election 
workers  and  observers  in  the 
north.  The  army  said  the 
group  comprised  fewer  than 
25  former  Sandinista  soldiers. 
Virtually  all  previous  ex-San- 
dinista  groups  have 
demobilised. 

The  government  views 
them  as  bandits  to  be  hunted 
down.  The  true  situation  is 
more  complex. 

“In  reality,  the  rearmed 
groups  [rearmados]  are  the  j 
authority  in  the  northern  bor- 1 
der  areas  where  they  oper- 
ate." said  a foreign  expert 

He  said  that  In  addition  to 
groups  of  common  criminals, 
at  least  20  small  bands  led  by 
former  contras  were  operat- 
ing along  the  border  with 
Hooduras. 

They  execute  alleged  crimi- 
nals and  issue  communiques 
accusing  the  government  of 
Violeta  Chamorro  of  collabo- 
rating with  the  Sandinistas 
and  not  keeping  promises  of 
land  for  demobilised  contras. 

The  most  disturbing  trend 
is  that  while  the  leadership  is 
composed  of  ex-contras,  most 
of  the  rearmados  are  too 
young  to  have  fought  in  the 
1980s. 

“The  circumstances  of  life 
in  this  region  make  it  much 
more  attractive  to  go  around 
with  a gun  and  call  yourself 
king  of  the  mountain,  rather 
than  being  just  another  starv- 
ing peasant”  the  source  said. 

The  deaths  of  several  rear- 


mado  leaders,  officially  killed 
in  clashes  with  the  army,  are 
widely  attributed  to  a policy 
of  selective  assassination 
which  Comandante  Toho  said 
I was  doomed  to  failure. 

“We  can’t  allow  ourselves 
the  luxury  of  having  a zone  of 
permanent  conflict”  he  said; 
the  only  solution  was  to  con- 
centrate foreign  aid  money  on 
this  desperately  poor  area. 

Enrique  Bolahos,  a private 
sector  leader  and  running 
mate  of  rightwinger  Amoldo 
Aleman  in  Sunday’s  election, 
agrees.  “There  is  no  employ- 
ment so  people  use  that  as  an 
excuse  to  become  bandits.” 
With  investment  and  police 
work,  he  said,  an  Aleman  gov- 
ernment would  resolve  the 
situation  in  six  months. 

Most  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Resistance,  now  called  the 
PRN  party,  supports  Mr 
Alem&n- 

But  in  a surprise  move  last 
month,  the  Sandinista  presi- 
dential candidate.  Daniel  Or- 
tega, signed  a pact  with  a 
breakaway  faction  claiming 
to  represent  4,000  ex-contras. 
The  agreement  went  down 
badly  with  both  bands  of  for- 
mer adversaries. 

Six  years  on.  it  seems  the 
war  can  still  not  be  laid  to 
rest  But  there  are  hopeful 
signs.  Few  on  either  side  are 
interested  in  restarting  the 
war.  and  Comandante  Taflo’s 
position  is  more  representa- 
tive than  that  of  the  recon- 
tras. “We  must  forget 
revenge,”  he  said. 
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News  in  brief 


Mexican  drug 
baron  convicted 


JUAN  GARCIA  ABREGO,  the  Mexican  drug  cartel  leader,  was 
convicted  in  Houston  yesterday  of  masterminding  the  trans- 
port of  tons  of  cocaine  into  the  United  States  and  laundering 
$10.5  million  (about  £7  million)  in  drug  profits. 

Garcia  Abrego,  aged  52.  looked  stern  as  the  verdict  was 
announced.  He  faces  up  to  life  in  prison.  . • • 

He  was  once  on  the  RBI's  “most  wanted  list”.  Prosecutors 
said  that  he  was  making  $2.  billion  ayear  before  bis  capture  in 
January.  • 

He  reportedly  doled  out  bribes  to  Mexican  officials  to  have 
them  look  the  other  way.  Among  Garcia  Abrego’s  alleged 
associates  was  Raul  Salinas,  elder  brother  of  the  former  presi- 
dent, Carlos  Satinas  de  GortarL 
The  verdict  was  followed  by  a property  forfeiture  hearing  at' 
which  District  Judge”  Ewing  Werlein  Jr  instructed  jurors  to 
determine  an  amount  to  be  seized  by  the  government  as  coming 
from  illegal  dreg  profits.  — AP,  Houston. 


French  strike  to  hit  airports 


TRAFFIC  into  French  airports  and  ports  is  expected  to  be  hit 
today  as  up  to  5 rruUion  public  sector  workers  go  on  strike  to 
demand  job  security  and  pay  negotiations  in  the  lace  of  govern- 
ment cuts. 

Atthe  forefront  of  demonstrations  will  be  defence  industry 
workers,  threatened  with  50,000 job  cuts  over  five  years.  Air 
traffic  controllers  and  dockers  are  expected  to  support  the  strike. 

Transport  companies  expect  one  in  three  local,  long-distance 

and  Paris  Metro  trains  to  run.  Hie  Eurostar  is  not  expected  to  be 
affected.  However,  most  schools  and  town  halls  win  be  dosed  and 
emergency  services  only  will  be  guaranteed  in  hospitals. — Alex 
Duval  Smith,  Paris. 


British  paedophile  Jailed 


Uma  Alexis  tends  her  craft  stall  In  Havana  yesterday  behind  a plaque  of  Che  Guevara.  She 
Is  among  thousands  of  self-employed  in  Cuba  who  are  protesting  against  proposed  taxes 


A BRITON,  Paul  Thompson,  has  been  jailed  fortwoyeansfor 

paedophfle  offences  in  Albania,  involving  immoral  acts  with  two 
boys,  after  his  appeal  felled. 

Thompson,  aged  34,  of  Ashford,  Kent,  was  arrested  in  Tirana 
after  a visit  to  Durres- The  two  boys  had  accompanied  him 
He  is  divorced  with  two  children.  He  has  a previous  conviction 
tor  sexual  misconduct  with  two  children  in  Maine.  He  was  jailed 
for  12  years  but  released  after  five  years. 

The  father  of  one  of  the  children  had  come  to  the  Appeal  Court 

to  give  a statement,  but  was  not  allowed  to  speak.  After  the 

hearing  te  saw  Thompson  had  taken  a shower  with  the  boys  and 
had  washed  their  hair  with  English  shampoo,  but  had  not  inter- 
fered with  them.  — Joanna  Robertson,  Tirana. 


<m  vendors  and  family  businesses.  The  government,  which  authorised  self-employment 
in  1993.  has  already  delayed  the  taxes  because  of  protests  - photograph;  .kjwmcconjwco 


US  blocks  trade  inquiry 


Tough  times  put  brake 
on  Argentina’s  jet  set 


S431®®  y^steniay  refused  to  setup  a panel  requested 
by  the  European  Union  to  determine  whether  the  Helms-Burton 
°^e5nenl  m Cuba  fitted  global  free  trade  rules. 
«^°^SIr^e,l-JJ^mbassador  to  the  World  Trade  Organisa- 
« 1217  *?  ■ t&xnsider  Its  request  arguing  that  the 

case  was  a political  question  and  not  a trade  issue. 

PS?81  on  ^ fktos-Burton  dispute  will  be  created 
airtomabcally  atthe  Met  regular  meeting  of  the  dispute  settle- 


Federlco  Eves 
bi  Buenos  Aires 


■^RESIDENT  Carlos  Saul 
fcPMenem  advised  Argen- 
■ tinlan  parents  at  a 
drugs  seminar  “to  make  sure 
their  children  avoid  bad  com- 
pany” yesterday.  Until 
recently,  two  frequent  visi- 
tors to  his  Olivos  residence 
were  the  football  star  Diego 
Maradona  and  his  manager 
Guillermo  Coppola  — the  for- 
mer a cocaine  addict,  the  lat- 
ter in  jail  for  the  past  week  on 
drug-dealing  charges. 

Mr  Coppola,  aged  49,  used 
his  mobile  phone  to  invite  20 
friends  to  his  birthday  behind 
bars  on  Saturday,  and  a tear- 
ful Maradona  took  him  a 

colour  television  on  Sunday. 
But  the  investigating  judge, 
HernSn  Bemasconl,.  put  a 
stop  to  the  privileges. 

Times  are  tough  for  the 
bronzed  jet  set  that  has  flour- 
ished since  Mr  Menem  came 


, .«  . ^ 'v-W-.iL.';  r-.v-r- 1* 


to  power  in  1989.  Mr  Coppo- 
la’s arrest  raises  questions 
abou  t what  class  of  person  the 
president  lets,  not  just  Into 
Olivos,  but  into  his  cabinet 
Mr  Coppola  is  a friend  of 
Mr  Menem's  private  secre- 
tary, Ramon  Hernandez.  The 
president,  who  champions  toe 
death  penalty  for  drug  deal- 
ers, was  persuaded  by  Mr 
Hernandez  and  Mr  Coppola  to 
make  Maradona  head  his 
“Sun  Without  Drugs”  cam- 
paign last  summer. 

In  May  last  year.  Maradona 
and  Mr  Coppola  were  at  the 
presidential  palace  for  Mr 
Menem's  re-election  party. 

Mr  Menem's  aides  said  they 
could  recall  meeting  Mr  Cop- 
pola at  Olivos  only  "occasion- 
ally”. But  Mr  Menem  said: 
"who  in  the  world  of  sports 
can  say  they  had  no  dealihss 
I with  Coppola?" 

Judge  Bemasconi  warns  of 
more  arrests.  Maradona’s 
brother-in-law,  Gabriel  “the 
Walrus"  Esposito,  and  the  for- 


mer soccer  international,  Al- 
berto “the  Rabbit”  Tarantini, 
went  down  for  drugs  the  same 
day  as  Mr  Coppola. 

Mr  Coppola  has  had 
brushes  with  the  law  — on 
drug  charges  and  over  the 
murder  of  a nightclub  owner 
in  1994.  But  his  arrest  sur- 
prised those  who  assumed 
friends  in  high  places  could 
keep  you  out  of  jail. 

The  Peronist  government 
must  show  that  is  no  longer 
the  case:  especially  since  Mr 
Menem,  his  popularity  in  the 
doldrums,  announced  an  all- 
out  campaign  against  corrup- 
tion toe  night  before  Mr  Cop- 
pola's arrest 

The  opposition  is  seeking 
mileage  out  of  Mr  Coppola's 
links  with  Mr  Menem.  Carlos 
Alvarez,  leader  of  the  Frepaso 
i1  ivJIed  Mr  Coppola 
■an  ejnLiium  of  an  ostenta- 
tious, night-clubbing,  fraudu- 
lent government  that  sees 
power  as  just  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  itself’. 
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Smuggler’s  fine  art  foiled 


offlcer  at  Barajas  airport,  Madrid,  became  suroi- 
a womanfravelting  from  ColombS  with  a passport 
^ arts  prefessor.dirinot  know  tbedififet^ 
between  Gothic  and  Romanesque  art. 
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O Within  this  vast  book,  a hodge- 
podge of  theory,  anecdote, 
prejudice  and  rhetoric,  there 


prejudice  and  rhetoric,  there 
is  an  interesting,  small  book 
struggling  to  get  out.  , 

Natasha  Walter  reads  Nancy  Friday 


Books,  G2  page 
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Relaxation  of  rules  likely  to  cause  alarm  in  Germany 

EC  risks  split  on 
single  currency 


John  Palmer  fn  Brussels 


THE  European  Com- 
mission yesterday 
risked  a damaging 
split  with  German 
monetary  disciplinarians  by 
signalling  a readiness  to 
waive  the  strict  roles  over 
European  monetary  union  for 
countries  in  economic 
difficulty. 

The  Commission  said  econ- 
omies facing  a “severe”  reces- 
sion or  huge  problems  not  of 
their  own  mairing  may  be 
allowed  to  exceed  budget  defi- 
cit limits  outlined  by  the 
Maastricht  treaty. 

They  would  receive  tempo- 
rary exemption  under  the 
terms  of  a stability  pacL 
The  EC’s  approach  on  the 
pact  and  its  insistence  that 
unemployment,  investment 
and  other  economic  factors  be 
taken  into  account  in  moni- 
toring the  performance  of  tbe 
single  currency  economies 
will  be  welcomed  by  most 
European  Union  govern- 
ments and  Britain's  Labour 
Party. 

But  it  may  cause  alarm  in 
Germany  where  there  is  con- 
cern that  too  many  countries 
are  pressing  to  join  the  single 
currency  in  1999. 


The  EC  set  out  its  ideas  In 
proposals  to  be  put  to  the 

heads  of  government  summit 
In  Dublin  in  December.  The 
Bundesbank  and  Bonn  gov- 
ernment have  Insisted  on  a 
precise  definition  of  how  seri- 
ous a recession  would  have  to 
be  to  justify  the  relaxation  of 
rules.  But  after  a three-hour 
debate  yesterday  the  EC  de- 
cided this  should  be  left  to  the 
collective  discretion  of  mem- 
ber governments. 

Aware  of  German  fears,  the 
Commission  president.  Jac- 
ques San  ter,  underlined  the 
disciplines  included  In  the 
stability  pact  “These  give  as- 
surance that  the  Euro  will  be 
a credible  and  reliable  pro- 
ject.” he  said  in  Brussels. 

He  said  governments 
should  work  towards  long- 
term budgetary  balance  and 
warned  that  they  might  have 
to  pay  non-interest  bearing 
deposits  of  between  0.2  per 
cent  and  0.5  per  cent  of 
national  production  if  their 
budget  deQcit  exceeded  3 per 
cent  In  any  year. 

If  the  offending  member 
state  continued  to  defy  efforts 
to  bring  it  back  into  line,  the 
deposits  could  then  become 
permanent  fines.  Once  it  is 
clear  that  a country  risks  hav- 
ing “an  excessive  deficit”  it 


will  have  about  10  months  to 
take  corrective  action. 

The  EC  believes  this  tough 
approach  should  be  balanced 
by  the  recognition  that  a 
series  of  "exceptional  and 
temporary”  circumstances 
might  warrant  a more  flggiMe 
response. 

“For  example,  there  might 
be  a severe  economic  down- 
turn. or  a country  might  thee 
a drastic  slump  in  production 
due  to  circumstances  beyond 
its  control,"  Mr  Santer  ^1^ 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
scribe statistically  what  a 
severe  economic  downturn 
would  be." 

Mr  Santer  and  the  commis- 
sioner for  monetary  affairs, 
Yves  Thibault  de  Silguy,  had 
originally  suggested  that  a 
recession  would  be  deemed 
“serious”  if  national  output 
fell  by  1.5  per  cent  in  a full 
year.  But  the  EC  yesterday 
removed  all  figures  from  the 
definition  of  a recession, 
allowing  each  case  to  be 
judged  by  the  council  of  fi- 
nance ministers  on  its  merits. 

Mr  Santer,  asked  how  many 
EU  countries  would  qualify 
for  monetary  union  In  1999, 
replied:  “As  many  as  meet  the 
treaty  conditions.  I may  have 
underestimated  that  number 
in  the  past.” 


PUK  victories  raise  hopes 
of  deal  to  thwart  Saddam 


bm  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


VICTORIES  for  anti- 
Baghdad  Kurdish 
fighters  have  improved 
prospects  Bor  a deal  with  a 
rival  group  and  could 
weaken  Saddam  Hussein’s 
grip  on  northern  Iraq,  dip- 
lomats said  yesterday. 

The  Patriotic  Union  of 
Kurdistan  pushed  towards 
Irbll,  the  region’s  adminis- 
trative centre,  but  its 
leader,  Jalal  Talabanl,  said 
he  would  not  take  the  city 
for  fear  of  provoking 
renewed  Intervention  by 
President  Saddam  on  be- 
half of  the  rival  Kurdish 
Democratic  Party. 

"To  do  so  would  bring  in 
Saddam  again  and  Talahani 


knows  he  can’t  fight  Sad- 
dam,” a key  British  official 
said. 

Meanwhile,  KDP  leaders 
prepared  for  talks  with 
United  States  officials  in 
Washington. 

Last  week’s  fighting  has 
been  a serious  reverse  for 
Baghdad.  It  suggests  that 
last  month’s  assumption 
that  Kurdistan  — autono- 
mous and  under  an  allied 
air  umbrella  since  the  end 
of  the  Gulf  war  in  1991  — 
had  been  “lost”  was 
premature. 

After  being  almost  com- 
pletely routed  by  the  KDP 


last  month,'  the  PUK  now 
controls  about  60  per  cent 
of  Kurdistan.  Its  forces  are 
poised  to  cut  the  main  road 
between  Irbil  and  the  KDP 
stronghold  ofDohuk. 

Iraq  yesterday  again 
accused  Iran  of  interfering 
in  the  Kurdish  areas  by 
backing  the  FUK-  Sugges- 
tions of  Tehran's  involve- 
ment — beyond  discreet  fi- 
nancial and  logistical 
support  — have  not  been 
substantiated. 

Analysts  say  the  KDP 
leader.  Massoud  Barzanl, 
was  aware  that  his  alliance 
with  President  Saddam 
angered  his  supporters. 

So  for  he  has  resisted  the 
temptation  to  call  on  Bagh- 
dad again,  which  means 


that  the  heavy  weapons 
which  turned  the  tide 
against  tbe  PUK  last  month 
have  not  been  used. 

After  Iraqi  troops  and 
tanks  helped  Mr  Barzanl 
take  control  of  modi  of 
northern  Iraq  in  a light- 
ning offensive,  the  US 
launched  missiles  at  mili- 
tary targets  in  southern 
Iraq.  It  has  since  tried  to 
mediate  between  the  Kurd- 
ish factions. 

The  US,  which  spear- 
heads an  allied  air  force 
patrolling  northern  Iraq, 
fears  inrfiig  more  of  its  in- 
fluence in  the  region  to 
President  Saddam  or  to 
Tehran. 

Its  goal  now  is  to  contain 
the  fighting,  and  avoid  far- 
ther damaging  splits  in 
allied  ranks  (after  French 
dissent  last  month)  and  un- 
welcome surprises  before 
next  month’s  US  presiden- 
tial election. 

Both  Kurdish  factions 
have  been  told  that  agree- 
ment between  them  will 
allow  tbe  United  Nations’ 
long-delayed  food-for-oil 
deal  to  go  ahead  and  bring 
humanitarian  relief  to  all 
Iraqis  hit  by  sanctions. 

Tbe  US  state  department 
said  President  Saddam  had 
made  a “indicrons”  de- 
mand to  approve  UN  offi- 
cials who  would  distribute 
food  in  the  Kurdish  area 
under  the  food-for-oil  deal. 
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WORLD  NEWS  7 


Rescue  workers  help  a humpbacked  whale  stranded  in  shallow  water  near  Coolum  on  Australia’s  Gold  Coast  yesterday.  The  calf  was  finally  freed  after  a 
seven-hour  operation  involving  a sling.  It  had  been  dragged  into  shallow  water  after  following  its  mother  into  a shark  net  photograph:  graeme  parkes 


Afghan  foot  soldiers  march  on  in  the  dark 


Promiscuous  alliances  have  left 
many  in  the  ranks  fighting  more 
from  habit  than  conviction,  writes 

Jonathan  Steele  in  Bamyan 


THE  middle-aged  man  in 
a camouflage  Jacket  said 
with  unconcealed  pride: 
"I  run  a kind  of  university 
here.  Every  day  I graduate  a 
new  fighter."  The  30  Illiterate 
young  men  in  their  twenties 
standing  around  him  listened 
intently,  their  eyes  searching 
ours  for  confirmation  that  we 
approved. 

We  were  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Hindu  Kush,  on  a back 
road  that  tew  foreigners  have 
travelled  in  recent  years,  but 
it  could  have  been  almost 
anywhere  in  rural  Afghani- 
stan. The  tide  of  war  which 
began  when  the  Russians  in- 
tervened in  1979  revived  an 
ancient  fighting  tradition  that 
flourishes  long  after  they 
have  gone. 

It  also  modernised  the  hard- 
ware. The  group  we  had  stum- 
bled upon  had  three  ar- 
moured personnel  carriers, 
one  artillery  piece,  and  a 
lorry  with  an  anti-aircraft 
gun,  as  well  as  an  automatic 
rifle  for  every  man. 

Two  generations  of  young 
men  have  been  corrupted,  as 
fighting  has  become  a way  of 
life.  In  most  mountain  vil- 
lages nothing  seems  to 
change  except  the  enemies. 
Local  armed  groups  make  and 
break  alliances  with  military 
promiscuity.  The  one  con- 
stant is  that  no  one  disarms. 
They  just  stash  their  weapons 
away  for  the  next  round. 

On  a 12-hour  journey  from 
Doshi  to  Bamyan  we  passed  a 


dozen  roadblocks.  On  the 
shorter  but  more  frequented 
seven-hour  journey  down  to 
tbe  capita!,  Kabul,  we  encoun- 
tered double  that  number. 

The  pattern  was  constant 
Two  or  three  young  men  with 
Kalashnikov  rifles  — often 
aged  no  more  than  16  — run 
out  and  wave  to  the  car  to 
stop.  In  their  stone  or  mud- 
brick  headquarters  a dozen 
others  lounge  over  tea.  The 
phrase  “BBC”  is  usually 
enough,  though  sometimes 
we  have  to  explain  who  we 
work  for  and  why  journalists 
are  their  friends.  Down  goes 
the  rope  or  chain,  and  we  are 
on  our  way. 

IN  KABUL  and  other  cities 
you  meet  the  “command- 
ers”, the  heads  of  the  seven 
groups  who  led  the  struggle 
against  tbe  Russians.  Take 
the  back  roads  to  the  moun- 
tain villages,  and  you  find  the 
walk-on  parts,  the  “Third  Mo- 
jahed”,  a creature  in  a dusty 
turban  and  blanket,  wearing 
trainers  which  have  lost  their 
laces,  and  possessing  nothing 
of  any  significance  except  his 
gun. 

Most  countries'  politics  are 
an  alphabet  soup  of  party  ini- 
tials. Afghan  politics  is  more 
like  a series  of  fomily  trees, 
with  a main  group  giving 
birth  to  factions  which  in 
turn  split 

Third  Mojahed  Is  an  the 
bottom  branch,  barely  know- 
ing who  the  opponents  are  or 


why  bis  local  leaders  are 
fighting  them.  He  has  never 
been  to  school,  because  the 
village  has  no  school. 

His  mother  and  sisters 
never  leave  home  because 
this  is  not  accepted  in  the 
back-country.  The  Taliban 
militia’s  ban  on  professional 
women  has  shocked  Kabul 
and  the  outside  world.  But  it 
is  fully  in  line  with  rural  tra- 
ditions. regardless  of  whether 
the  village  is  Sunni  or  Shia, 
Pashtun  or  Tajik.  Field-  and 
house-work  are  all  that 
women  are  allowed  to  do. 
even  in  small  towns. 

During  an  hour’s  stop  in 
Ghorband,  while  a puncture 
was  fixed,  we  did  not  see  a 
woman  In  the  main  street. 

“Fighting  and  shopping  are 
all  that  Afghans  ever  do.”  a 
Kabul  resident  said.  “If  you 
can  keep  them  shopping, 
there's  some  hope.”  By  shop- 
ping, he  does  not  necessarily 
mean  exchanging  money  for 
goods,  so  much  as  sitting  with 
the  shopkeeper  over  endless 
cups  of  tea.  It  is  a male  affair. 

Fighting  can  be  a misno- 
mer. The  Taliban’s  recent 
capture  of  Kabul  and  its  ad- 
vance towards  the  Hindu 
Kush  took  place  with  barely  a 
shot  fired.  After  suffering  two 
or  three  ambushes,  it 
retreated  in  the  same  way. 

Although  the  various 
groups  have  enough  man- 
power to  form  an  infantry, 
this  p re- supposes  some  will- 
ingness to  combine.  When  the 
Taliban  lost  the  town  of  Char- 
flsar  last  weekend,  the  victors 
were  not  the  forces  of  Ahmed 
Shah  Massoud,  the  ousted  de- 
fence minister.  They  were 
local  Tajiks  who  took  foe 
guns  from  under  their  beds 
and  rose  up  against  tbe  Pash- 
tun invaders.  They  supported 
Commander  Massoud,  their 
ethnic  compatriot,  but  were 
not  part  of  his  army. 


Taliban  holds  talks  with  rival 


THE  powerful  northern 
warlord  General  Abdul 
Rashid  Dost  am  held  peace 
talks  with  a Taliban  gov- 
ernment minister  yester- 
day. Afghan  sources  said. 

Gen  Dos  tarn’s  four-hour 
talks  with  Taliban’s  acting 
foreign  minister.  Mullah 
Mohammad  Ghaus,  were 
attended  by  the  Pakistani 
interior  minister,  Naseerul- 
lah  Babar,  and  the  leader  of 
the  Shl’tte  Muslim  Hizbe 
Wabadat  faction,  Karim 
Khallli.  the  sources  said. 

Meanwhile  yesterday,  the 
ousted  government  offered 
an  immediate  ceasefire 
with  the  Taliban  if  it  evacu- 
ated Kabul  and  agreed  to 


talks  on  a political  settle- 
ment. The  foreign  minister 
of  the  Rabbani  government, 
Abdul  Rahim  Ghafoorzai. 
told  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  in  New  York 
that  loyalist  forces  had 
reached  foe  gates  of  Kabul 
but  were  holding  back  to 
avoid  civilian  casualties. 

Mr  Ghafoorzai  called  for 
international  pressure  on 
the  Taliban  to  accept  the 
ceasefire  conditions. 

The  talks  in  Afghanistan, 
to  resume  today,  were  the 
first  known  high-level  con- 
tact between  Gen  Dostam 
and  the  Taliban,  which  cap- 
tured Kabul  on  September 
27.  — Agencies. 


In  foe  absence  of  genuine 
infantry,  destruction  is  usu- 
ally wrought  from  a far, 
thanks  to  the  long-range 
weaponry  rained  on  Afghani- 
stan during  the  cold  war.  Ka- 
bul was  brought  to  ruin  by 
bombs  and  shells  in  foe  years 
before  foe  Taliban  advance. 

Other  wastage  comes  from 
reprisals.  At  Khatarhaq  we 
saw  a row  of  30  shops  which 
had  been  smashed  and  emp- 
tied last  year  by  groups  loyal 
to  Cmdr  Massoud.  At  foe 
time,  Cmdr  Massoud's  enemy 
was  not  the  Taliban,  but  a sec- 
tion of  the  Hazara  people.  Yet 
Abdul  Karim  Khalil i.  their 
leader,  recently  formed  an  al- 
liance with  Cmdr  Massoud. 

Victory  is  often  bought 
rather  than  won.  In  Pul-i- 
Khumri.  the  provincial  gover- 
nor, Said  Jaffer  Nadiri.  said 
he  bad  captured  six  Taliban 
agents  who  had  come  to  find 
commanders  to  bribe.  “It  is 
the  common  pattern  all  over 
Afghanistan.”  he  said. 

Sometimes  people  switch 


sides,  running  up  a new  flag 
when  they  hear  a bigger 
group  has  taken  power  over 
foe  hill.  In  Doab  heard  of  a 
group  whom  foe  locals  called 
“Fake  Taliban”.  When  the 
real  Taliban  was  on  its  vic- 
tory roll,  these  men  entered 
the  town  to  take  charge. 
When  foe  tide  turned,  they 
hastily  left 

They  did  not  even  loot  — 
though  they  would  have 
found  precious  little  to  take. 
We  sat  with  Doab’s  newest 
guerrilla  occupants  in  foeir 
unfurnished  living  room. 
Supper  consisted  of  bread  and 
rice.  At  bedtime  they  simply 
moved  from  a cross-legged  po- 
sition on  the  floor  to  a recum- 
bent one. 

Their  one  attraction  was  a 
short-wave  radio.  The  favour- 
ite was  Radio  Tehran,  with 
the  BBC  a close  second.  A for- 
eign voice  on  air  brought 
news  of  foe  latest  fighting.  In 
the  mountains.  Third  Mo- 
jahed cocked  an  ear  and  won- 
dered what  it  changed. 


Police  alert 
after  Lebed 
coup  plot 
accusation 


David  Hearst  bi  Moscow 


ONE  of  Russia’s  feuding 
political  warlords,  the  in- 
terior minister,  Anatoly  Kuli- 
kov, placed  armed  police  on 
alert  last  night  after  alleging 
that  his  rival,  foe  security 
chief  General  Alexander 
Lebed,  was  planning  a coup. 

He  accused  Gen  Lebed  of 
planning  to  set  up  an  elite 
"Russian  legion”  and  said  he 
had  received  Intelligence 
reports  that  Gen  Lebed  would 
be  backed  by  1,500  rebel  Che- 
chen fighters. 

The  claims  were  denied  by 
Gen  Lebed,  who  said  he 
would  sue  Gen  Kulikov  for 
the  allegations.  Last  night 
foe  prime  minister,  Viktor 
Chernomyrdin,  summoned 
both  men  to  a special  meeting 
of  defence  chieft. 

But  the  two  have  already  ig- 
nored calls  flmm  President 
Yeltsin  to  stop  foeir  feud. 

Gen  Lebed  last  night  tried 
to  play  down  foe  latest  spat. 
He  said  it  was  no  secret  that 
he  bad  askpd  foe  interior  and 
defence  ministeries  to  set  up 
a brigade  of  up  to  5,000  men, 
to  “ensure  that  there  would 
be  some  kind  of  power  In  the 
state”. 

• The  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia are  on  course  for  a new 
row  over  foe  ratification  of 
foe  Start  n arms  reduction 
treaty,  with  Moscow  demand- 
ing fundamental  changes  in 
the  treaty  which  the  Pentagon 
has  said  it  will  not 
counlenance- 

William  Perry,  foe  US  de- 
fence secretary,  will  try  to 
persuade  deputies  in  foe  Rus- 
sian state  Duma  (parliament), 
that  ratification  of  foe  1993 
treaty  as  it  stands  is  in  Rus- 
sia’s interest,  as  it  will  release 
money  that  could  be  used  to 
support  Its  crumbling  conven- 
tional forces. 
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A victory  for  people 

So  far  so  good  on  guns.  But  there  is  more  to  do 


PEOPLE  still  count  Yesterday  they 
scored  a spectacular  victory.  The  gun 
controls  announced  in  Parliament  by 
the  Home  Secretary  were  a triumph  for 
ordinary  citizens  over  the  organised 
lobby.  The  new  controls  are  Car  more 
stringent  than  this  Government  with 
its  umbilical  links  to  the  gun  lobby, 
would  ever  have  countenanced  but  for 
the  nationwide  anger  over  the  massacre 
of  16  Dunblane  children  and  their 
teacher  in  March.  The  true  Tory  posi- 
tion was  revealed  in  August  in  the 
contemptible  report  produced  by  the 
Conservative  majority  on  the  Home 
Affairs  select  committee:  not  just  the 
rejection  of  a ban  on  handguns  but  the 
repudiation  of  a host  of  other  more 
modest  ideas.  But  in  the  end,  numbers 
mattered.  There  may  be  57.000  people 
with  handgun  certificates,  but  750,000 
people  signed  the  anti-handgun  Snow- 
drop petition.  Unlike  the  gun  lobby, 
they  did  not  employ  professional  lobby- 
ists. Instead,  they  made  their  voices 
heard  through  every  news  outlet  Hav- 
ing come  this  far,  they  must  not  stop 
now.  Yesterday  was  an  important 
battle,  but  the  war  isn't  over  yet 
Michael  Howard’s  package  would  ban 
all  handguns  from  being  held  in  private 
homes,  ban  all  handguns  larger  than  .22 
calibre  even  from  shooting  clubs,  and 
impose  such  stringent  new  security 
regulations  on  shooting  clubs  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Home  Secretary,  virtu- 
ally all  clubs  would  currently  fall  short 
It  would  mean  80  per  cent  of  the  exist- 
ing 200,000  legally-held  handguns  in  the 
country  would  have  to  be  destroyed. 
There  would  no  longer  be  any  high 
calibre  pistols  or  revolvers  available  to 
the  public.  No  multi-shot  or  self-loading 
handguns  could  be  held.  Mail  order 
sales  of  guns  would  be  ended  and  so 
would  the  sale  of  expanding  ammuni- 
tion, used  in  Dunblane  and  designed  to 
cause  maximum  injury.  Britain  would 
not  have  gone  as  far  as  Ireland  or  Japan 


but  would  have  one  of  the  toughest  gun 
laws  in  the  world.  Pushed  by  the  rising 
public  anger  over  guns,  Michael  How- 
ard has  already  gone  considerably  fur- 
ther than  the  Cullen  inquiry  suggested. 

Sensibly,  Dunblane  parents  are  say- 
ing this  is  not  enough.  The  Howard 
proposal  would  still  permit  40,000  hand- 
guns to  be  held  in  clubs.  Forensic 
experts  say  these  single-shot  guns  could 
be  converted  into  multi-shot  weapons. 
Worse  still,  this  political  fudge  is  going 
to  be  far  more  difficult  to  police  than  a 
total  ban.  Some  of  the  difficulties 
emerged  as  MPs  cross-examined  the 
Home  Secretary  yesterday.  The  hand- 
guns could  be  transported  from  one 
club  to  another  but  only  under  the 
escort  of  a third  party.  A J22  handgun 
can  still  kill.  It  remains  more  danger- 
ous than  a shotgun  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  more  easily  carried  — and  more 
easily  concealed  or  camouflaged.  The 
parents  of  the  16  murdered  Dunblane 
children  are  right  to  talk  about  this 
“unacceptable  compromise".  They  are 
right,  too,  to  talk  about  the  need  to 
combat  and  reverse  the  growing  gun 
culture  in  the  UK. 

The  culture  will  not  be  reversed  by 
just  a handgun  ban.  There  are  two 
million  registered  shotguns  and  even 
more  millions  of  air  rifles.  There  is 
neither  a licensing  system  nor  an  age 
limit  on  airguns.  Chris  Mullin,  the 
Labour  MP  who  drafted  the  minority 
report  on  gun  control  for  the  Home 
Affairs  select  committee,  is  right  to 
want  more  controls  on  these  weapons. 
Of  course  farmers  and  country  people 
have  a right  — and  a need  — to  shoot 
foxes,  rabbits  and  other  pests.  But  if 
handguns  are  to  be  banned  from  all 
homes,  why  cannot  shotguns  be  banned 
from  urban  homes?  This  Is  for  the 
future.  A complete  handgun  ban  is  the 
Immediate  goal.  One  more  push  by  the 
Snowdrop  campaigners  could  produce 
an  inspiring  victory  for  flower  power. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


On  the  road  to  nowhere  I 


When  a nation  erupts . . . 

But  don’t  just  blame  Belgium;  the  fault  is  widely  spread 


THE  EFFECT  of  nationwide  trauma  is 
now  being  felt  by  another  country 
which  has  been  shattered  by  a crime 
too  shocking  to  comprehend.  Yesterday 
a fresh  wave  of  protest  strikes  erupted 
in  Belgium  at  the  news  that  a popular 
magistrate  had  been  taken  off  the  case 
of  the  alleged  paedophile  Marc  Du- 
troux. It  was  the  biggest  display  of  mass 
emotion  since  King  Baudouin  died  two 
years  ago,  and  a huge  vote  of  mistrust 
in  the  political  system.  Roads  have  been 
blocked,  car  workers  have  walked  out 
of  their  factory,  and  firemen  have  used 
their  hoses  to  demonstrate  for  clean 
government  More  is  to  come  on  Sun- 
day — with  Belgian  railways  offering 
cheap  day  tickets  for  the  big  demonstra- 
tion in  Brussels.  The  publicity  poster 
quotes  from  Albert  Einstein:  “The 
world  is  dangerous  to  live  in  not  be- 
cause of  those  who  do  evil  but  because 
of  those  who  look  on  and  let  them  do 
so."  It  is  anger  against  those  in  power 
who  have  failed  or  have  looked  the 
other  way,  as  much  as  anguish  over  the 
deaths  of  at  least  four  girls,  that  fuels 
this  remarkable  explosion  of  public 
outrage. 

The  trigger  was  the  removal  of  inves- 
tigating judge  Jean-Marc  Connerotte, 
who  is  supposed  to  present  the  evidence 
impartially  on  both  sides,  after  he  had 
attended  a fund-raising  dinner  orga- 
nised by  a group  campaigning  against 
child  abuse.  This  might  seem  a trivial 
misstep  on  his  part  where  caution  was 
outweighed  by  sympathy.  But  the  real 
issue  was  less  the  decision  itself  than 


the  memory  it  revives  of  a previous 
occasion  when  Mr  Connerotte  was 
taken  off  a case  — that  of  the  murder  of 
the  Mayor  of  Liege  Andre  Cools  — in 
much  more  dubious  circumstances.  At 
the  least,  it  is  widely  believed,  the  Cools 
case  reveals  the  same  mixture  of  incom- 
petence and  corruption  which  impeded 
proper  investigation  of  Mr  Dutroux  for 
so  long.  At  the  worst,  there  may  be  an 
actual  connection  between  Mr  Cools’s 
assassination  (itself  possibly  linked  to  a 
massive  robbery  of  stock  certificates  at 
Zaventem  Airport  in  Brussels)  and 
criminal  activities  (possibly  including 
international  car  theft)  which  are 
associated  with  the  paedophile  network 
now  being  exposed. 

The  ruling  to  remove  Mr  Connerotte 
taken  by  Belgium's  highest  court, 
following  complaints  from  the  two  main 
defendants  in  the  Dutroux  case,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  legally  correct  But 
it  is  a sign  of  the  delicacy  of  the  , ^ 
situation  that  Belgium’s  Prime  Minis-  SDOrtS  DGWS 
ter  Jean-Luc  Dehaene  had  appealed  per-  1 
sonally  to  the  five  judges  to  show  some  [ pLEASE 
“creativity”  in  reaching  their  decision.  I r 
Newspaper  editorials  have  been  scepti- 
cal, reflecting  general  concern  about  a 
cover-up.  The  justice  minister  has  now 
promised  to  reinforce  the  investigative 
team  with  an  additional  judge  but  this 
will  hardly  allay  disquiet  The  wider 
context  is  of  a society  which  for  too  long 
failed  to  look  at  itself  with  sufficient 
honesty.  It  is  easy  to  judge  poor  little 
Belgium  harshly:  but  the  foiling  is  more 
widespread. 


profane  clap-trap, 
full  of  misrepresenta- 
tions and  falsehoods, 
peddled  by  Robert  Key  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  Salisbury 
bypass  must  be  condemned  as 
It  is  corrected  (Duel  carriage- 
way, October  15). 

This  useless  road  will  not 
solve  Salisbury’s  congestion 
problems.  The  Department  of 
Transport  (DoT)  figures  show 
that,  for  example,  on  part  of 
the  inner  relief  road,  there 
would  be  32.350  vehicles  pass- 
ing each  day  without  a by- 
pass: and  30,000  vehicles  with 
a bypass.  A DoT  witness  ad- 
mitted at  the  1993  public  in- 
quiry that  “it  is  not  the  func- 
tion of  the  bypass  to  sort  out 
local  traffic  problems”. 

Whatever  Mr  Key  thrice  de- 
nies. over  90  per  cent  of  Salis- 
bury’s traffic  is  local  accord- 
to  the  DoT.  Salisbury 
District  Council  now  favours 
reopening  the  public  inquiry 
to  investigate  alternatives; 
and  the  Department  of  the  En- 
vironment privately  .opposes 
the  bypass. 

Indeed,  the  road  will  now 
generate  new,  additional  traf- 
fic, although  the  DoT  now  re- 
fuses to  release  the  study 
showing  exactly  by  how 
much.  Why,  if  the  road  will  be 
such  a traffic  blessing? 
Friends  of  the  Earth  is  chal- 
lenging this  devilish  secrecy 
in  the  High  Court 
If  built  the  bypass  will  des- 
ecrate 700-year-old  views  of 
the  cathedral's  magnificLent 
medieval  spire,  and  will  pass 
Constable's  world-famous 
scenes  for  his  celebrated 
paintings  of  the  cathedral. 
The  road  will  ravage  a wild- 
flower-rich  Site  of  Special  Sci- 
entific Interest  (supposedly 
protected  in  law),  and 
straddle  the  Avon,  Nadder 
and  Wylye  rivers,  which  form 
part  of  probably  our  best  sur- 
viving chalk  river  system. 

We  must  not  forget  that 
Robert  Key  is  that  self-same 
advocate  who,  as  Minister  for 
Roads,  proudly  boasted  to  an 
Auto  Express  magazine  lunch 
in  1993  that  “I  lave  cars.  I 


love  cars  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes.  Cars  are  a good  thing.  I 
also  love  roads,  I have  always 
loved  roads.”  Enough  from 
the  devil-worshippers. 
Charles  Secrett, 

Director.  Friends 
of  the  Earth. 

26-28  Underwood  Street, 
London  N1 7JQ. 

S “politically  correct, 
motional,  fanatical, 
green  Johnnies-come- lately”, 
we  can  only  assume  that  the 
stream  of  lies  and  abuse  con- 
tained within  was  designed  to 
provoke.  The  opinion  poll 
cited  by  Key  as  showing  80 
per  cent  support  for  the  road 
has  never  been  published, 
and  rumour  has  it  that  the 
sample  was  taken  largely 
from  readers  of  the  local  Con- 
servative Party  newsletter. 

The  figure  that  94  per  cent 
of  traffic  using  the  A36  is 
local  comes  directly  from  the 
evidence  submitted  to  the 
public  enquiry  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  and  freely 
available  to  the  public. 

Robert  Key  would  be 
alarmed  to  know  that  spokes- 
men for  the  DoT  stated  at  the 
public  enquiry:  “It  would  be 
wrong,  to  give  the  public  the 
impression  that  the  bypass 
would  take  traffic  out  of  the 
city  centre." 

The  third  point  is  the  loca- 
tion of  Key's  house.  It  lies 
next  to  the  existing  A36.  Key 
would  be  a direct  beneficiary 
of  the  road  as  proposed  by  the 
DoT.  However,  a small-scale 
bypass  of  two  villages  also  on 
the  line  of  the  A36,  proposed 
in  the  early  1980s  by  the  dis- 
trict council  and  since  then 
by  a variety  of  organisations, 
would  end  in  a junction  by 
Key’s  front  garden. 

The  local  scheme  has  at- 
tracted none  of  the  partisan 
support  that  Key  has  given  to 
the  DoTs  grandiose  propos- 
als. Such  a flagrant  absuse  of 
an  MP's  position  of  authority 
for  personal  advantage  would 
appear  to  be  yet  another  ex- 
ample of  the  sleaze  and  cor- 
ruption that  permeates  our 


current  government.  The 
DoT s decision  regarding  the 
Salisbury  bypass  has  not  yet 
been  announced,  but  it  is  in- 
teresting to  speculate  on  how 
much  influence  a single  MP 
could  wield  with  a govern- 
ment that  has  such  a slender 
majorily- 

(Dr)  Philip  Wilson. 

Marian  Reed. 

4 Prospect  Place,  Grove  Lane, 
Redlynch,  Salisbury. 

Wiltshire  SP5  2NT. 

AT  last  a rational  view  of 
bypasses  — so  different 
from  the  one-sided  articles  in 
Guardian  Society.  My  village 
has  been  on  important  trunk 
routes  since  it  was  a Roman 
settlement  and  the  old  Great 
North  Road  twists  and  turns 
through  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage. Thankfully,  a small  by- 
pass was  built  in  1927  and  fur- 
ther relief  came  with  the 
opening  of  the  A l (M)  in  1972. 

I cannot  imagine  Welwyn 
surviving  as  a pleasant  vil- 
lage without  these,  and  I 
could  cite  numerous  towns 
and  villages  up  the  Al  (Stam- 
ford, Newark  etc)  which  have 
been  transformed  by  such 
works.  So  please  let  us  have 
more  balanced  appraisals  of 
by-passes  Instead  of  the  usual 
biased,  politically  Inspired 
condemnations. 

P Clarke. 

Becket  Gardens,  Welwyn, 

Herts  AL6. 
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NY  BLAIR’S  outburst  on 
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only  one  telling  lies 
about  the  proposed  Salis- 
bury bypass  is  Robert  Key 
himself,  when  he  says  that 
the  road  will  not  be  a drain  on 
the  taxpayer  because  it  will 
be  funded  by  the  Govern- 
ment's “design,  build,  finance 
and  operate"  contract. 

As  he  well  knows,  the  oper- 
ator will  be  paid  in  so-called 
“shadow  tolls”,  which  come 
not  from  the  motorists  who 
use  it  but  from  central-gover- 
ament  funds  — ie  tax-payers. 
Ross  Clark, 

31  School  Lane, 

Haslingfield, 

Cambridge  CB3  7JL. 


Bottling  out  of  real  choices 

Why  are  we  so  seduced  by  the  concept  of  mineral  water? 


WE  WONT  folly  understand  modern 
society  until  we  work  out  exactly  why  it 
is  that  so  many  of  us  spend  good  money 
buying  mineral  water  when  tap  water 
is  perfectly  adequate.  A bottle  of  min- 
eral water  costs  around  60p  for  which 
outlay  you  could  get  over  1,500  pints  of 
tap  water  piped  to  your  home.  A recent 
Which?  survey  found  that  bottled 
waters  weren’t  necessarily  healthier 
than  tap  water  and  expert  tasters 
couldn’t  tell  the  difference  between  as- 
sorted bottled  and  various  still  mineral 
waters:  nor  between  bottled  still  water 
and  tap  water  once  it  had  passed 
though  a simple  filter  — obtainable  in 
most  stores  — to  remove  the  taste  of 
chlorine. 

Our  love  affair  with  mineral  water 
reaches  a fatuous  scale  in  restaurants 
where  punters  are  prepared  to  pay 
anything  from  £2  to  as  much  as  £5  for  a 
bottle  of  bubbly  water  rather  than  risk 
the  social  ignominy  of  asking  for  a glass 


from  out  of  the  tap.  The  success  of 
mineral  water  has  reached  a new  frenzy 
with  the  battalions  of  bottled  water 
flavoured  with  exotic  tastes  like  black- 
berry or  tangerine  now  sold  in  super- 
markets at  premium  prices. 

A report  by  the  independent  Food 
Commission  this  week  found  that  many 
of  the  24  varieties  sampled  contained 
artificial  sweeteners  and  that  more 
than  half  contained  the  preservative 
E211,  an  agent  linked  to  hyperactivity, 
asthma  and  skin  rashes.  According  to 
the  report  they  are  often  sold  next  to 
mineral  water  and  people  are  deceived 
into  thinking  they  are  healthy  prod- 
ucts. If  people  really  want  to  continue  to 
drink  such  triumphs  of  the  marketing 
arte  then  we  will,  of  course,  defend  to 
the  death  their  right  to  do  so.  But 
equally  strongly  we  will  defend  their 
right  to  read  the  small  print  to  see  what 
the  ingredients  really  are.  Preferably 
with  a stiff  glass  of  tap  water  to  hand 


publish  the 
names,  addresses  and 
phone  numbers  of  the  proprl 
etor,  editor  and  reporting 
staff  of  the  Sport  newspapers 
(The  sport  of  misogyny,  Octo- 
ber 16).  so  that  I and  other  of 
your  readers  can  let  them 
know  directly  how  we  feel 
about  their  papers.  I under- 
stand this  is  a system  of  pub- 
lic accountability  that  the 
Sport  Itself  particularly 
favours. 

Peter  Giffin. 

New  North  Road, 

London  Nl. 

OVERHEARD  at  Birming- 
ham New  Street  last  Tues- 
day: “The  delay  to  the  Bristol 
train  has  been  caused  by  the 
failure  of  a preceding  train 
owned  by  another  company.” 
I despair. 

Simon  Hinsley. 

74  Furness, 

Glascote, 

Tam  worth  B77  2QQ. 

SOME  years  ago  a cinema 
near  me  was  showing  The 
Ten  Commandments,  whose 
scriptwriter  is  certainly  old 
enough  to  leave  John  Bull's 
trio  (Letters,  October  16)  at 
the  starting  post. 

Martin  Shore. 

29  Clinton  Road. 

Leatherhead  KT22  8NU. 

I COME  from  Domestic  Street 
in  Leeds  (David  McKle,  Oc- 
tober 16),  which  was  quite 
pleasant;  Pleasant  View,  close 
by.  was  very  domestic.  I don't 
know  what  symbolism  is  in 
the  fact  that  Perseverance 
Street,  near  Leeds  United 
foot ba LI  ground,  was  only 
about  20  yards  long. 

Tony  Hodgson. 

14  High  street, 

Ingham, 

Lincoln  LNl  2YW. 
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express  CHECK-UP 
8 AILMENTS  OR  FEWER 


The  NHS,  supermarket  tested 

STEPHEN  Dorrell  wants  to 
rej 


juvenate  the  NHS  by  sit- 
ing GP  surgeries  in  super- 
markets (Big  primary  health 
shake-up  may  give  new  role 
to  nurses,  October  18).  Press 
releases  suggest  this  would  be 
most  beneficial  to  inner-city 
patients.  As  a GP  in  Colly- 
hurst,  Manchester,  an  area 
that  none  could  deny  de- 
served the  title  inner  city,  I 
have  been  struck  by  the  diffi- 
culties my  patients  have  in 
finding  healthy,  affordable 
food.  The  supermarket  chains 


entitle  populist  tosh  (Family 
key  to  society,  says  Bfair,  Oc- 
tober 15).  If  it  is  indeed 
“within  the  family  that  we 
learn  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong  . . . and  that 
there  is  such  a thing  as  soci- 
ety1', why,  then,  are  so  many 
young  people,  brought  up  in 
“normal”  families,  barely 
socialised,  troubled  and  trou- 
blesome. and  facing  the 
foture  with  despair? 

Why  are  so  many  people 
finding  that  their  needs  (and 
those  of  their  children)  for  a 
supportive  and  enabling  do- 
mestic structure  are  to  be 
found  in  radically  different 
groupings  where  power, 
rights  and  responsibilities 
are  negotiated,  not  given? 

Whilst  some  families  obvl 
ously  function  well,  others 
are  a disabling  nightmare: 
values  are  brought  Into  an  in- 
stitution by  those  who  con- 
struct and  constitute  it 
If  Blair’s  moral  crusade  is 
to  amount  to  anything  more 
than  another  pointless  but 
voter-friendly  shot  at  Back  to 
Basics,  the  PM-in-waiting 
must  attend  more  closely  to 
the  distinction  between  what 
Is  and  what  could/should  be. 
Root  Cartwright. 

Chairman, 

British  Organisation 
afNan-Parents. 

BM  Box  5866, 

London  WClN  3XX. 

TONY  Blair's  emphasis  that 
I "it  is  within  the  family 
that  we  leant  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  society"  Is  greatly  to 
be  welcomed.  But  we  must  be 
clear  wbat  family  values  do 
and  do  not  involve. 

Family  values  are  not  about 
stereotyped  roles  for  male 
and  female,  or  about  one  per- 
son dominating  others.  They 
are  about  a determination  to 
stick  together  through  diffi- 
culties, and  a love  which  al- 
lows each  member  space  to 
exist  and  develop. 

They  are  not  about  condem- 
nation of  single  parents.  They 
are  about  recognition  that 
single-parent  families,  even  if 
not  the  ideal,  can  be  true  fam- 
ilies. which  need  recognition 
and  support.  True  family  val- 
ues recognise  that  there  is 
often  a very  narrow  line  be- 
tween success  and  failure. 

And  family  values  do  not 
involve  homophobia.  They  do 
involve  faithfulness,  whether 
hetero-  or  homosexual. 

(Rev)  Eric  Potts, 

38  Ashhiirnham  Way, 

Lowestoft  NR 33  8SJ. 

TONY  Blair  talks  of  “sup- 
port” for  the  family  with- 
out once  addressing  the  only 
support  the  state  is  in  a posi- 
tion to  provide:  economic.  As 


are  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence. The  main  source  of 
supply  is  the  off-licence-cum- 
newsagent-cum -grocery-store. 

where  provisions  are  rarely  i m _ _ . 

fresh,  choice  is  limited  and  A OOUIlTry  Disll'y 
profit  margins  are  high.  By 
all  means  let  the  supermarket 
chains  come  to  Collyhurst, 
but  only  then  can  the  minis- 
ter talk  about  a health  gain. 

(Dr)  Harold  Weinstock. 

Whitley  Road  Medical  Centre, 

1 Whitley  Road, 

Collyhurst, 

Manchester  M40  7QH. 


a society,  we  show  our  sup- 
port for  the  Job  of  child-rear- 
ing by  paying  families  child 
benefit.  We  value  child-rear- 
ing so  much  that  we  pay  each 
family . . . just  over  a tenner  a 
week  per  child  - 
As  long  as  the  market  rate 
is  that  low.  all  the  verbal  sup- 
port in  the  world  is  worthless. 
It  would  be  nice  if  Tony  Blair 
were  to  put  his  money  where 
his  prim  little  mouth  is.  and 
show  a genuine  commitment 
to  families  by  supporting 
them  in  hand  as  well  as  heart 
Jean  Molloy. 

25a  Theodore  Road. 

London  SE136HT. 

MY  father  is  in  his  second 
marriage  and  my  mother 
is  remarried  too.  My  sister  is 
divorced.  I live  with  my  girl- 
friend, and  my  brother,  un- 
married, lives  in  a squat 
Would  Tony  Blair  care  to  tell 
me  which  of  us,  if  any.  he  con- 
siders “decent”,  and  which  of 
us  is  a threat  to  the  fabric  of 
society? 

If  U probably  be  toe.  Worst 
of  alt  I'm  a socialist 
Ed  Horton, 

34  Birchfleld  Close, 

Oxford  OX4  SDL. 

I WOULD  like  to  point  out  an- 
other cause  of  broken  mar- 
riages: dating  agencies  for 
married  people.  If  society 
does  not  respect  the  institu- 
tion of  marriage,  how  can  we 
expect  It  to  continue?  The 
Guardian  itself  encourages 
the  disintegration  of  family 
values  by  allowing  these 
agencies  to  advertise  in  its 
pages. 

Ysabelle  Boa  (field. 

(Mrs.  but  probably 
not  much  longer.) 

Cedars  Road. 

Beckenham.  Kent  BR3. 

Programmed 

JOAN  Bakeweh  (Media,  Oc- 
tober 14)  preoccupies  her- 
self with  BBC  contracts  while 
failing  to  address  one  of  the 
key  questions  behind 
women's  Inability  to  get  top 
jobs  in  TV;  their  desperately 
low  ambitions  for  themselves. 
The  one  broadcaster  with  a 
decent  track  record,  Channel 
4,  does  not  rate  a mention. 

In  production  teams  I've 
worked  with,  as  writer  or  pre- 
senter, girls’  and  women's  ex- 
pectations of  themselves  fol- 
low a depressingly  consistent 
pattern.  Until  more  are  not 
content  to  stay  as  secretaries 
and  researchers  in  their  30s 
and  40s  (virtually  unheard  of 
for  men),  change  will  be  slow. 
Stephanie  Caiman. 

(Writer,  Dressing  for  Breakfast) 
c/o  Channel  4 Television. 
Horseferry  Road, 

London  SWi. 


We’re  getting  rich.  Please  hold 

|^OW  ^ sympathise  with 


John  Preston  (Letters.  Oc- 
tober 15),  despairing  victim  of 
automatic  switchboard  syn- 
drome. But  I'm  afraid  his  plea 
to  companies  will  not  dis- 
suade them  because  the  auto- 
matic switchboard  is  a quite 
brilliant  little  earner  for  both 
them  and  BT.  Consider.  The 
sweet-sounding  recorded 
tells  you  to  press  “one”, 
if  you  want  such  and  such 
“two"  if  you  want  so  and  so, 
and  so  forth,  until  the  bottom 
line  is  reached:  “I’m  sorry,  all 
our  operators  are  busy. 
Please  hold  the  line,  your  fall 
is  in  a queue  and  will  be 


answered  as  soon  as  poss- 
ible.” So  there  you  sit,  terri- 
fied to  hang  up  in  case  you 
lose  your  place  la  the  virtual- 
reality  queue.  How  long  you 
wait  depends  on  how  many 
phone-enquiry  staff  the  com- 
pany  has  now  discovered  it ! 
can  “let  go”.  As  your  phone  1 


DURHAM:  For  months  Td 
walked  past  the  mound  of  soil 
with  little  more  than  a glance 
in  its  direction.  I passed  by  on 
the  day  that  bulldozers 
pushed  it  into  an  untidy  heap 
when  they  cleared  the  site  for 
development  I watched  from 
a distance  as  it  greened  in 
spring  and  then  blazed  with 
poppies  in  summer.  Today 
botanical  curiosity  finally  got 
the  better  of  me  and  I strolled 
over  to  take  a closer  look.  The 
poppies  had  become  a forest 
of  dry,  rattling  seed  heads  but 
most  of  the  mound  was  still 
hidden  under  a luxuriant 
flora  that  had  sprouted  from 
toe  underground  seed  hanir 
The  rich,  crumbly  topsoil  has 
provided  a perfect  seed  bed, 
nurturing  some  magnificent 
specimens  of  arable  weeds. 


minutes  clock  up.  you  can  _ 

reflect  that  not  only  has  the  Long,  sprawling* 
company's  wage-bm  burden  gloss  - a local  rarity  largely 
been  neatly  shifted  onto  your  exterminated  by  agricultural 
phone bflL but fofitacrease  in  herbicides,  with  raSsofSJ 
your  phone  bill  has  also  de-  blue  Dowers  on  either  side  of 


lighted  BT. 

Stanley  Walinets. 
Mickleton,  Barnard  Castle, 
Co  Durham  DL12. 


us  bristly  stems  — tumbled 
the  slopes.  Russet- 
tinged  orache  plants  that 
have  run  to  seed  caught  the 


autumn  afternoon  sunlight 
and  rose  up  through  broad 
patches  of  field  pansy;  stran- 
gling layers  of  black  bind- 
weed shoots;  a crimson  tangle 
of  red  shank  stems  with  pinir 
knobbly  blooms;  knotweeds 
with  stems  like  wire  deco- 
rated with  papery  pink  anri 
green  Dowers;  sprawling  field 
forget-me-not,  com  spurry, 
henbit  dead  nettle  (another 
casuali ty  of  20th  century  agri- 
culture), field  speedwell  wild 
radish  and  deadly  poisonous 
fool’s  parsley.  After  an  hour 
of  botanical  rummaging  the 
nst  had  grown  to  over  30 
species  — corn'  field  oppor- 
tunists that  had  bided  their 
nme  as  dormant  seeds,  nwtq 
sudden,  violent  soil  distor- 
bance  brought  them  back  to 
toe  surface,  for  a glorious 
flowering;  a fanner's  night- 
mare perhaps,  but  a bota- 
nist s delight.  And  now,  for 
every  seed  that  germinated 
last  spring  there  are  thou- 
sands  of  new  ones.- mostly 
destined  for  dormancy,  until 
their  chance  comes  agafo 
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Diary 


MafflTewiNtomTai 


WHEN  my  snifEly 
friend  Michael 

Howard  abolished 
the  right  tc  silence,  few 
were  more  thrilled  than  the 
Police  Federation,  whose 
line  on  the  subject  it  has  so 
often  expressed  in  the  much- 
loved cliche  of  the  hang-’em 
right  “the  truth  shouts  to 
be  heard”.  How  curious, 
then,  to  note  a report  in 
Police  Review  magazine 
about  the  Police  Complaints 
Authority’s  investigation 
into  the  death  of  Brian 
Douglas.  Mr  Douglas,  a 
black  man  from  South  Lon- 
don, died  in  Kennington 
nick  last  May  from  a frac- 


Secrecy  here  is  the 
enemy  of  justice 


sidrt’l  nver  by  a judge  but  by 
lot  Parliamentary  Cormnia- 
iioner  fur  Standards.  He  will 
apparently  have  power  to  call 
fur  witnesses  and  documents 
with  ail  the  authority  of  a 


court,  and  will  ue  given  staff  verdict  will  come  back  to  a 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


prove  Invulnerable  to  a 
shadow  of  doubt.  Before  some 
audiences,  a minister  has  only 


way  of  looking  at  both  these 
categories  of  policy.  They  art? 
challenges  to  Parliament 


to  Intone  a few  words  about  which  strike  the  people  with 
the  imperishable  value  of  the  less  horror  than  they  strike 


and  lawyers  to  help  him. 
There  will  be  evidence  and 
counter-evidence,  cross-exami- 
nation,  a verdict  or  verdicts,  a 
summing-up.  and  then  a 
report. 

But  Uus  will  not  be  a court 
in  any  usual  sense,  it's  worth 
remembering  what  it  replaces. 
As  far  os  Mr  Hamilton  and  Mr 
Ian  Greer  are  concerned,  there 
was  to  be  a full-scale  court 
hearing,  which  they  decided  to 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 

Casualties  of 
the  mania 
for  markets 


that  can  only  confirm  the  pub- 
lic's worst  impressions. 

The  secrecy  is  what  stinks. 
Secrecy  and  justice  are  terms 
that  cannot  coexist-  To  say  the 
Commiss loner’s  report  and 


subcommittee  and  then  the 
full  Select  Committee  is  no 
answer.  By  [hen  the  rase  will 
have  been  heard,  by  whatever 
spatch-coeked  rules  the  secret 
hearing  lays  down.  To  imagine 
that  tt  will  be  re-heard,  in 
whole  or  part,  w ith  an  election 
coming  soon,  is  not  just  fanci- 
ful but  bizarre.  In  fact,  it  points 
the  way  to  what  should  now  be 
happening.  For  the  sake  of  all 
parties  and  none,  for  justice  to 


House  of  Commons  for  the  rest 
of  any  criticism  to  fall  away. 

By  comparison  with  continen- 
tal imitations,  lately  contrived 
out  of  19th-century  revolution 
or  20th-century  tyranny  or 


the  politicians.  At  the  very 

least,  the  looming  supremacy 
of  judges  over  politicians,  and 


abort.  The  salient  features  of  individuals  and  the  public  in- 


that  court  would  have  been  es-  terest  alike,  the  only  proper 
tablished  rules  of  procedure,  procedure  in  the  time  avail- 
adversarial  examination  of  the  able  should  start  with  the 
evidence,  and  total  publicity.  Select  Committee  convening  a 
The  salient  feature  of  the  Com-  sub-group  of  its  members  into 
missioner's  inquiry  is  that  it  a public  tribunal. 
will  ail  be  done  in  secret.  The  What  Sir  Gordon  has  now 
procedure  will  be  Invented  as  been  told  to  begin  need  not 
it  goes  along,  the  evidence  is  change  much.  There  would 
likely  to  be  selective,  and  even  stUl  be  lawyers,  and  a trial  of 
if  it’s  hot.  there  will  be  no  way  the  evidence.  This  would 
of  knowing  until  after  the  In-  probably  fall  short  of  what  a 
quiry  Is  finished.  full-scale  court  could  put  on. 

Sir  Gordon  Downey,  the  But  everything  would  be  out  entrance  to  Saint  Bartholo- 
Commissioner.  is  by  all  ac-  in  the  open.  If  the  rules  were  mew’s  Hospital  in  London, 
counts  a good  and  faithful  ser-  bent,  we  would  see  it.  If  the  Though  a curiously  higgledy- 
vanL  The  process  he’s  now  evidence  was  neutered,  we  piggledy  building,  it  is  a mag- 
starting,  possibly  against  his  would  know  it.  If  the  wit-  nifimntlv  haantifiil  iwliSm  In 
better  judgment  and  after  pres-  nesses  lied,  we  would  bear  it. 
sure  from  the  Select  Commit-  If  the  judges  began  to  behave 
tee  he  works  to,  was  proposed  like  party  politicians,  their 
by  Nolan.  But  Nolan,  when  de-  conduct  would  be  on  the  re- 


tire already  existing  fact  of  EU  evidence,  and  total  publicity, 
law's  supremacy  in  certain  The  salient  feature  of  the  Com- 


KSSES&SKSK-  wTS,™ 


to  the  head,  and  the  PCA  In- 
vestigated. The  authority 
now  angrily  blames  the  fail- 
ure of  its  enquiry  to  find 
much  evidence  on  the 
refusal  of  two  PCs — Paul 
Harrison  and  Mark  Tuffy — 
to  be  interviewed,  on  their 
solicitors’  advice.  At  this 
criticism,  the  Police  Federa- 
tion is  furious  and  — in  one 
of  the  all-time  classic  mas- 
terstrokes of  unintentional 
irony —has  written  to  the 


areas  over  British  law.  ask  a 
question  about  real  public  atti- 
tudes to  Westminster.  These 
are.  to  say  the  least,  disen- 


miss  loner's  inquiry  is  that  it 
will  ail  be  done  in  secret.  The 
procedure  will  be  Invented  as 
it  goes  along,  the  evidence  is 


chanted.  Feet  of  clay  come  in  likely  to  be  selective,  and  even 
many  guises:  Parliament's  if  it's  hot.  there  will  be  no  way 
remoteness,  its  subservience  of  knowing  until  after  the  in- 
to the  executive.  Its  failure  to  quiry  is  Lmshed. 


4Dt,.uc,.,_  « made  to  seem  like  a supe-  tudes  to  Westminster.  These  procedure  will  be  Invented  as 

akuament  was  rior  model  of  continuity  in  the  are.  to  say  the  least,  disen-  it  goes  along,  the  evidence  is 
once  regarded  as  the  land  that  will  never,  never  be  chanted.  Feet  of  clay  come  in  likely  to  be  selective,  and  even 
sacred  vessel  of  democ-  enslaved.  And  none  of  this  is  many  guises:  Parliament's  if  it's  not,  there  will  be  no  way 
■ 3011  , tftat  went  easy  to  surrender.  remoteness,  its  subservience  of  knowing  until  after  the  tn- 

^ “w.  account-  The  axiomatic  force  of  it  is  to  the  executive.  Its  failure  to  quiry  is  finished. 

resL.^.aii ™en  1 Bt  work  in  the  most  pressing  tame  ministers,  its  Idleness  Sir  Gordon  Downey,  the 

waf  ®vcrything  began  modem  debates.  At  bottom,  over  Europe.  Such  easily  ob-  Commissioner,  is  by  all  ac- 

ana  enaed.  in e supreme  assize  the  argument  about  Europe  served  deficiencies  already  counts  a good  and  faithful  ser- 
ca  the  nation,  the  body  nobody  depends  upon  the  highest-  carve  a wide  gulf  between  the  vanL  Tbe  process  he’s  now 
could  gainsay.  But  the  way  flown  view  of  Parliament  Tbe  political  and  the  public  view  of  starting,  possibly  against  his 
to  deal  replacement  of  Westminster  Parliament  And  now  on  top  of  better  judgment  and  after  pres- 
won  the  huge  balloon  of  fetid  by  “Brussels'*  sounds  the  loud-  them  comes  the  suspicion  that  sure  from  tbe  Select  Commit- 


tame  ministers,  its  idleness  Sir  Gordon  Downey,  the 
over  Europe.  Such  easily  ob-  Commissioner,  is  by  all  ac- 
served  deficiencies  already  counts  a good  and  CaithfUl  ser- 
carve  a wide  gulf  between  the  vanL  Tbe  process  he’s  now 
political  and  tbe  public  view  of  starting,  possibly  against  his 


air  that  goes  by  the  name  of  est  tocsin  In  the  speeches  of  I the  Commons  has  descended 


PCA  to  point  out . . . that  the  I the  Hamilton  Affair  puts  that  Britain’s  Euro-phobes.  The  from  being  the  assize  of  the 


European  Convention  of 
Homan  Rights  expressly 
protects  the  right  to  silence. 
Make  It  up  you  couldn’t. 

DISQUIETINGLY.  the 
career  of  my  friend  Dr 
Julian  Lewis  is 
threatened  on  two  fronts. 
His  hope  of  winning  New 
Forest  East  could  yet  be  im- 
perilled if  his  old  libel  foe 
Simon  Regan  of  Scallywag 
decides  to  stand  against  him 
(the  Diary  considered  stand- 
ing. you  may  recall,  but  was 
frightened  of  splitting  the 
vote),  while  his  status  as 
Central  Office's  top-ranked 
dial-twiddler  — he  spends 
the  days  scouring  the  air- 
ways for  “anti-Tory  bias”  — 
is  undermined  by  a TV  ap- 
pearance during  the  confer- 
ence in  which  he  denounced 
the  stifling  of  free  debate  on 
Europe.  Soon  after,  his  boss 
Danny  Finkelstein  was 
heard  expressing  doubts 
about  whether  such  can- 
dour is  compatible  with  his 
job.  The  silly  sausage  is  con- 
fused as  to  whether  a spin 
doctor's  job  is  to  incite  con- 
troversy within  his  party  or 
to  stifle  it.  Let’s  hope  he  has 
now  worked  it  out. 

YESTERDAY’S  inquiry 
about  Kenny  Ball  and 
his  Jazzmen  has  been 
answered.  “I  have  been  in- 
undated with  calls  from  col- 
leagues pointing  out  how 
remiss  I have  been  in  not 
keeping  Kenny's  name  in 
the  forefront  of  the  national 
press.”  writes  John  Martin, 
his  manager.  The  boys  are 
playing  200  dates  a year,  Mr 
Martin  relates,  and  have  19 
CDs  on  the  market,  one  of 
which  he  encloses  along 
with  pictures  ofKenny  with 
Louis  Armstrong,  Mike 
Yarwood.  HRH  Tbe  Queen 
Mother  and  “Kenny’s  own 
special  Royalty”,  his  wife 
Michelle.  To  readers  too 
young  to  have  seen  them  on 
1970s  chat  show’s,  however, 
tbe  boys  remain  a closed 
book.  This  is  not  right,  and 
we  hereby  demand  a speedy 
return  to  TV  ofKenny  Ball 
and  his  Jazzmen.  Messages 
of  support  appreciated. 

MAX  Clifford  calls  to 
dampen  rumours 
that  he  is  soon  to  be 
made  a Labour  peer  (Lord 
Clifford  of  Chelsea  Strip, 
perhaps).  “It's  not  going  to 
bappen,”  says  Max,  a fer- 
vent Labour  supporter,  “at 
least,  not  for  a while.”  This 
does  not  mean  that  Max, 
who  addressed  the  Mitcham 
Labour  Party  on  Monday, 
will  be  working  any  less 
bard  for  election  victory. 

“I’ll  be  doing  whatever  I 
can."  he  explains.  “I’ve got 
two  or  three  stories  that 
will  cause  problems  for  tbe 
Tories  up  my  sleeve,  and  I’ll 
be  releasing  them  at  regular 
intervals  between  now  and 
May."  When  might  we  ex- 
pect the  next?  “I’ll  pick  the 
right  time.  If  certain  people 
make  a prominent  speech 
about  family  values,  it'll  be 
the  next  day.  It's  about  max- 
Imnin  impact — ” 

AT  OKI  magazine,  puz- 
zle king  Gyles  Bran- 
dreth  has  a new  col- 
league. Weather  girl  Tania 
Bryer  makes  a hugely  im- 
pressive debut  by  fearlessly 
interviewing  Claudia 
Schiffer.  “The  only  thing  I 
felt  slightly  uncomfortable 
disen  aging  with  Claudia  is 
her  relationship  with  magi- 
cian David  Copperfield,” 
Tania  concludes.  T did  dis- 
creetly notice  that  she 
wasn't  wearing  her  multi- 
carat  engagement  ring. 

Well,  maybe  die  just 
wanted  to  give  her  finger  a 

rest."  Lynn  Barber  will  be 

shaking  In  herboots. 

3 SUEU-PKOBABlY  *i»ke" 
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reputation  at  risk.  More  dis- 
turbingly. ii  reveals  how  blind 
MPs  have  become  to  the  prox- 
imity which  their  holy  inheri- 
tance has  already  attained  to 
the  edge  erf*  the  abyss. 

This  is  a bod  thing  to  have  to 
write.  There's  no  need  for  a 
recitation  of  history  here.  We 
need  not  say  yet  again  that 
Parliament  has  many  times 
proved  its  worth  to  the  British 
way  or  life  and  liberty.  Such 


Fs 


First  Hutton  would  expound 
EgK.-  « ' bis  concept  of  a "stakeholder 
society”,  and  then  Skidds  ley 

MBfe  . would  thump  it  round  die 
* ring.  The  fun  was  in  the  con- 
ajjM  . v trast  between  the  two  men.  for 
Hutton  is  large.  nwiia!?i«»  and 
iSSfe.  appealingly  diffident,  while 
j§Ky  Skidelsky  is  short,  sharp  and 

extremely  pleased  with 
Ism  Aitkpn  himself. 

,rV.. ......  Readers  of  this  page  will 

have  an  idea  of  what  Hutton 

(OR  reasons  too  complex  means  by  the  word  "stake- 
to  explain.  I spent  al-  holding”.  In  broad  terms  — 
most  two  hours  on  Mon-  and  the  terms  are  always 
itting  in  the  autumn  sun-  pretty  broad  — it  involves 


■ most  two  hours  on  Mon- 
day sitting  in  the  autumn  sun- 


outside 


main  encouraging  businesses  to  act 


sure  from  tbe  Select  Commit- 
tee he  works  to,  was  proposed 
by  Nolan.  But  Nolan,  when  de- 


entrance to  Saint  Bartholo-  In  the  long-term  interests  of 
mew’s  Hospital  in  London,  their  employees,  customers 
Though  a curiously  higgledy-  and  local  communities  in- 
piggledy  building,  it  is  a mag-  stead  of  exclusively  serving 
nificently  beautiful  edifice.  In  the  short-term  interests  of 
the  glowing  tight,  it  looked  shareholders.  To  this  end, 
exactly  what  it  was  — a prime  Hutton  proposes  the  creation 
piece  of  what  we  are  nowa-  of  a "legal  architecture”,  or 


niticently  beautiful  edifice.  In 


premise  Is  that  the  House  of  I nation  into  a self-serving  club  ciding  what  to  do  about  parlia-  coni  for  every  one  to  contem- 


Commons  constitutes  a peer- 
less repository  of  the  popular 
will,  a clean  and  well-lit  fount 
of  democracy  under  threat 
from  the  Augean  stable  of  cor- 
rupted Eurocrats.  A similar 
assumption  ties  behind  argu- 
ments against  constitutional 
reform.  Time  and  again,  the 
case  against  a Bill  or  Rights  or 
the  devolution  of  power  is 
made  chi  grounds  that  the  su- 


that  makes  Us  own  rules,  memory  standards,  envisaged 
which  it  then  declines  to  en-  nothing  with  the  reach  or  com- 


force.  The  Nolan  Committee's 
work  has  not  yet  altered  that 
perception. 

That's  the  context  in  which 
the  Hamilton  inquiry  takes 
place.  Yet  the  form  agreed  for 
it  seems  to  show  a chronic  fail- 
ure to  appreciate  what's  at 
stake.  Its  procedure  is  a 
strange  one.  which  has  no  pre- 


plexity  that  has  resulted  from 
the  aborted  libel  trial  and  its 
oflshoots. 


plate.  With  a searchlight 
beaming  down,  all  these 


days  required  to 
National  Heritage. 


call  the 


framework,  designed  to  help 
the  process  along.  This,  he 


transgressions  would  be  less  what  Virginia  Bottomlev  is 
likely  to  occur.  As  It  is,  and  currently  supposed  to  be  pro- 


One  couldn't  help  reflecting  argues,  would  encourage  the 
that  our  heritage  is  precisely  teamwork  among  workers 
what  Virginia  Bottomlev  is  and  managers  which  he 
currently  supposed  to  be  pro-  regards  as  crucial  to  comcaer- 
tecting.  For  she  is  Secretary  of  cial  success  in  a competitive 


Against  a back- 
ground of  cynical  and 
(let’s  Dace  it)  justified 
disrespect  for  the  part 
Parliament  any  longer  plays 
in  British  life.  I And  it  barely 


however  great  the  integrity 
Sir  Gordon  brings  to  the 
table,  behind  closed  doors 
they  are  a clear  and  present 
clanger.  Even  if  they  don't 


State  for  the  Heritage  Depart-  world.  He  contrasts  this  with 
ment.  a job  in  which  she  com-  the  kick-up-the- backside  ap- 


bines  looking  after  places  like 
Bart's  with  running  the  new 


happen,  they  won't  have  been  jewel  in  our  crown,  the 
seen  not  to  happen.  The  defin-  National  Lottery. 


recitals  are  available  at  the  j premacy  of  Parliament  is  a cedent  A quasi-judicial  appa-  credible  the  Commons 


drop  of  a text-book,  and  at  one 
level  of  consciousness  can 


treasure  to  be  preserved  at 
any  cost  But  there’s  another 


rams  is  to  be  set  in  place 
which  is  not,  however,  pre- 


should have  glided  so  swiftly 
towards  the  kind  of  inquiry 


mg  folly  of  Parliament  and  its 
occupants  is  to  remain  srub- 


Yet  it  was  Mrs  Bottomley, 
in  her  earlier  manifestation 


bomly.  righteously,  blind  to  as  Health  Secretary,  who 


what  this  means. 


David  Windlesham  argues  that  Parliament  now  has  the  chance  to  legislate  for 
handgun  sanity  and  safety  - and  avoid  the  bloody  slaughter  prevalent  in  the  US 

T arget  for  tomorrow 

THE  response  of  the  I I lican  majority  In  the  House  < 

Government  and  1 * 

Opposition  parties 
to  the  tidal  wave  of 
moral  outrage  gen- 


reached  the  almost  inconceiv- 
able decision  chat  Bart’s 
should  be  closed.  Incredibly, 
she  decreed  that  its  functions 
should  be  transferred  to  the 
Royal  London.  All  that  will  be 
left  of  Britain’s  oldest  and 
most  famous  hospital  Is  a 
minor -injuries  department. 


proach  to  man  management 
which  is  characteristic  of  free- 
market  theory.  Until  recently, 
the  Hutton  thesis  was  high  on 
the  Blairite  agenda,  but  (for 
reasons  which  remain  ob- 
scure) it  now  seems  to  have 
dropped  off  it  again. 

If  Messrs  Hutton  and  Ski- 
delsky  intend  to  continue 
their  debates  into  the  winter 
— and  I hope  they  do  — then 
Hutton  might  do  well  to  look 
up  his  old  economic-history 
textbooks  in  search  of  a few 
pniightoninp  examples  of  the 


For  some  time,  all  this  laissez-faire  approach  to  state 


seemed  so  manifestly  wrong 
that  most  people  assumed  that 


intervention.  For  it  is  amaz- 
ing how  often  Victorian  em- 


ministers  would  come  to  their  ployers  were  able  to  find 


senses  and  reverse  the  deci- 
sion. Yet  when  Mrs  B was 


respectable  economists  will- 
ing to  supply  proof  positive 


THE  response  of  the 
Government  and 
Opposition  parties 
to  the  tidal  wave  of 
moral  outrage  gen- 
eratecTby  the  Dunblane  shoot- 
ings is  a rare,  but  heartening, 
example  of  how  the  latent 
opinions  of  the  majority  can 
prevail  over  minority,  but 
highly  articulate,  interest 
groups.  Of  course  the  target- 
shooting interests  have  a 
right  to  be  heard,  and  for  their 
arguments  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, as  they  have  been. 

But  there  are  other  and 
deeper  issues  which  affect 
everyone:  the  potential  vic- 
tims of  gun  misuse,  their  fam- 
ilies and  friends,  and  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  live. 

The  argument  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  handguns  will  pe- 
nalise the  law-abiding  with- 
out having  any  effect  on  the 
lawless  is  superficial  and  un- 
convincing. Professional 
criminals,  in  Britain  at  least, 
seldom  carry  or  use  firearms. 

If  they  calculate  in  advance 
the  risks  and  benefits  of  ille- 
gal firearms  possession  or 
use,  they  are  aware  of  the 
enhanced  severity  of  tbe  sen- 
tences they  can  expect  if  they 
are  caught  and  convicted.  But, 
as  the  Dunblane,  Hungerford 
and  Tasmanian  killings  have 
shown  only  too  vividly,  it  is 
the  deranged  or  the  disaf- 
fected who  pose  the  threat  of 
random  shootings  with  multi - 
pie  victims. 

Fortunately  the  number  of 

people  killed  with  firearms  three  firearms  used  in  domes- 
eacb  year  in  Britain  is  low  by  tic  homicides  between  1992 
international  standards.  Over  and  94  was  legal 


replaced  by  the  more  cerebral  that  the  mere  attempt  to  pro- 
Stephen  Dorr  ell.  nothing  hap-  tect  a servant  from  his  master 


Stephen  Dorr  ell.  nothing  hap-  tect  a servant  from  his  master 
lican  majority  in  the  House  of  pened.  Now  the  Royal  London  does  more  harm  than  good. 
Representatives  voted  to  is  embarking  on  a vast  Thus  trying  to  stop  little 
repeal  the  assault-weapons  rebuilding  programme  de-  boys  being  shoved  up  chim- 
ban,  denouncing  it  as  an  un-  signed  to  encompass  Barfs,  neys,  little  girls  being  pushed 
warrantable  infringement  by  and  we  are  still  remorselessly  down  coalmines  or  mill- 
federal  government  on  the  heading  for  the  greatest  act  of  workers  being  worked  till 
rights  of  the  individual  citi-  cultural  vandalism  since  the  they  dropped,  might  have 
zen.  To  its  credit,  the  Senate  destruction  erf  Coventry  Ca-  seemed  like  the  Christian 
declined  to  follow  suit.  thedraL  With  people  like  Vir-  thing  to  do.  But  contemporary 


seemed  like  the  Christian 
declined  to  follow  suit.  thedral.  With  people  like  Vir-  thing  to  do.  But  contemporary 

The  key  feature  of  the  gun-  ginia  Bottomley  in  charge,  it  economic  thought  held  that  it 
control  debate,  which  should  is  folly  to  assume  that  com-  led  straight  to  commercial 
never  be  forgotten,  is  the  in-  mon  sense  has  the  remotest  ruin  for  the  employer,  and 
trinsic  dangerousness  of  all  chance  erf  prevailing-  But  they  therefore  starvation  for  his 
firearms,  but  handguns  par-  are  on  the  way  out.  It  is  Hme  employee.  There  was  even  a 


trinsic  dangerousness  of  all  chance  of  prevailing-  But  they  therefore  starvation  for  his 
firearms,  but  handguns  par-  are  on  the  way  out.  It  is  Hme  employee.  There  was  even  a 
ticularly  — - because  of  their  to  start  twisting  the  arms  of  bizarre  theory  which  asserted 
portability  and  greater  ease  of  the  shadow  cabinet  Barfs  that  any  attempt  to  cut  mill- 
concealment  The  decision  to  must  be  saved.  workers'  hours  would  wreck 


concealment  The  decision  to  must  be  saved.  workers'  hours  would  wreck 

own  a handgun,  and  the  privi-  the  cotton  industry  because 

lege  to  use  it  in  target  shoot-  ^^NE  of  the  jollier  fea-  the  miflowners  made  their  en- 
ing.  is  not  simply  a personal  ■ ■tures  of  this  year’s  pro-  tire  profit  in  the  last  hour  cf 
one.  There  is  a wider  public  ^^foimdly  boring  confer-  each  working  day. 
interest  ence  season  was  the  series  of  There  is  a familiar  ring 

Handguns  can  be  stolen;  fringe  debates  between  Will  about  these  blatantly  self-serv- 
they  can  be  used  on  impulse  Hutton  of  the  Observer  and  tag  ideas,  for  they  reappear  in 
to  settle  domestic  quarrels;  the  rightwing  economic  histo-  the  arguments  used  by  mlnis- 
they  can  be  the  cause  of  acci-  rian  Lord  Skid  els  ky.  These  ters  against  say,  the  mini- 
dents  in  the  home,  frequently  two  intellectual  prizefighters  mum  wage  or  the  Maastricht 


,NE  of  the  jollier  fea- 


ence  season  was  the  series  of 1 
fringe  debates  between  Will 


they  can  be  used  on  impulse  Hutton  of  the  Observer  and 
to  settle  domestic  quarrels;  the  rightwing  economic  histo- 


dents  in  the  home,  frequently  two  intellectual  prizefighters 
involving  children;  and  they  trundled  round  the  seaside 
facilitate  suicide.  In  America,  resorts  like  a pair  of  old-fasb- 
with  no  more  than  minimal  ioned  bruisers  taking  a box- 


regulations.  all  of  these  fac-  ing  booth 
tors  are  commonplace  and  fairgrounds, 
well  documented.  The  medical  Organised 
profession  has  come  to  regard  Market  Foun 


round 


Sarah  Brady,  the  Republican  gun.  meant  that  the  legisla- 
ch airman  of  Handgun  Control  tion  was  fought  tooth  and  nail 


the  five-year  period  1980-93, 
an  annnal  average  of  54  inci- 
dents of  homicide  was 
recorded  initially  in  England 
and  Wales  in  which  the  appar- 
ent method  of  killing  was  by 
shooting.  The  number  of  sus- 
pects found  guilty  of  murder 
involving  shooting  as  a per- 
centage of  all  suspects  found 
guflty  of  murder  varied  be- 
tween 6 per  cent  and  16  per 


The  contrast  with  the 
United  States  is  stark.  In  1993 
nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  mur- 


and  non-accidental  deaths  and 
other  injuries  involving  fire- 
arms as  a national  public- 
health  problem  approaching 
epidemic  proportions. 

Mercifully,  this  is  not  true 
in  Britain.  Yet  human  nature 
is  the  same,  and  the  number 
or  reported  Incidents  of  vio- 
lent crime  is  on  the  increase, 
gun.  meant  that  the  legisla-  With  tbe  Government  on  the 
tion  was  fought  tooth  and  nail  brink  of  importing  some  of 
in  Congress  over  a period  of  the  least-desirable  aspects  of 


Organised  by  the  Social  the  Commission's  proposed 
Market  Foundation,  their  en-  49-hour  ceiling  on  the  work- 
the  frequency  of  accidental  | counters  provided  both  enter-  tag  week.  So  keep  at  it.  Will 
“•*'*  anA  I tainmpnt  and  enl Ightprunant.  ■ There'S  plenty  Still  tO  do. 


mum  wage  or  the  Maastricht 
social  chapter.  It  is  probably 
only  a matter  of  time  before 
Lord  Sitidelsky  or  some  other 
willing  academic  revives  the 
■last-hour"  theory  to  rubbish 
the  Commission’s  proposed 
48-hour  ceiling  on  the  work- 


ders,  42  per  cent  of  the  rob-  dents.  Over  100,000  more  were 
beries  known  to  law  enforce-  wounded.  Every  two  hours  a 
ment,  and  a quarter  of  child  was  killed  somewhere 
reported  aggravated  assaults  with  a gun. 


Inc.  estimated  that  each  year  in  Congress  over  a period  of  the  least-desirable  aspects  of 
nearly  40.000  Americans  were  seven  years  before  finally  be-  American  sentencing  policies, 
killed  with  a firearm,  includ-  coming  law  in  1993.  Parliament  now  has  an  oppor- 

rng  suicides  and  fatal  acci-  In  the  following  year,  a non-  tunity  to  legislate  for  a saner 
dents.  Over  100,000  more  were  retrospective  ban  on  the  man-  and  a safer  societ}’  by  banning 
wounded.  Every  two  hours  a ufacture,  as  well  as  the  posses-  off  private  ownership  of  hand- 
child  was  killed  somewhere  sion  or  transfer,  or  military-  guns.  The  opportunity  may 
with  a gun.  style  assault  weapons  brought  not  occur  again,  or  not  until 

Despite  such  shameful  fig-  the  1994  Violent  Crime  Con-  the  next  disaster. 


cent  in  the  decade  1984-94-  The  was  the  weapon  used.  In  her 
Home  Office  has  recently  es-  recent  speech  at  the  Demo- 
tablished  that  nearly  one  in  cratic  National  Convention, 


were  committed  with  a fire-  Despite  such  shameful  fig-  the  1994  Violent  Crime  Con- 
arm.  In  that  year  a total  of  ures,  the  hostility  towards  the  trol  and  Law  Enforcement  Act 
16.189  Americans  were  mur-  mildest  forms  of  regulation,  to  tbe  brink  of  the  abyss  into 
dered  with  guns,  and  in  13,252  instanced  by  the  Brady  Bill  which  so  many  previous  at- 
of  these  killings  a handgun  imposing  a five-day  waiting  tempts  to  curtail  the  alleged 


Parliament  now  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  legislate  for  a saner 
and  a safer  society  by  banning 
all  private  ownership  of  hand- 
guns. The  opportunity  may 
not  occur  again,  or  not  until 
the  next  disaster. 


period  to  enable  background 
checks  to  be  made  on  the 
intended  purchaser  of  a hand- 


Women  and  children  first 


Beatrix  Campbell  insists  that  only  by 
listening  to  the  victims  of  crime  can 
New  Labour  develop  a truly  new  morality 


TONY  BLAIR’S  homilies 
about  traditional  fam- 
ily values  are  wrong, 
wrong,  wrong.  This  ami- 
able authoritarian's  moral 
mantra  for  Labour,  a new 
Holy  Trinity  of  Family. 
Community  and  Nation,  is 
emptied  of  the  conflicts  and 
solidarity,  power  and  pow- 


all”.  But  Jamie  Bulger’s 
killers  did  know  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and 
wrong.  Blair  should  have 
wondered:  what  was  it  in 
these  children’s  experience 
that  took  them  on  their 
long  journey  to  murder? 
Why  wasn’t  Blair 


right  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
had  fallen.  As  recently  as 
March  of  this  year  the  Repub- 


just  bow  dangerous  child- 
hood can  be. 

This  “seminal”  speech 
launched  his  crime  and 
community  discourse.  But 


Lord  Windlesham  is  Principal  of 
Brass  nose  College.  Oxford,  and 
a former  chairman  ol  the  Parole 
Board.  Volume  HI  of  his  work 
Responses  To  Crime  is 
published  today  (OUP.  £40) 


the  words  boy,  man  or  mas- 
culinity appear.  What  is 
Blair  afraid  of?  Men’s  loss 
of  legitimacy?  Fathers’  loss 
of  authority?  Masculinity  is 


ia,  - via 


IN  YOUR  NEXT 
MEETING, 

BE  SEEN  IN  A 
BETTER  LIGHT. 

HITACHI  PROJECTORS 
FROM  JUST  £2,995  A 


j.  -VVitphetter  presentation  technology. 
i,4;  :v^#rfettions  will  be  more  convincing 
;£*.*  less  than  you  thought. 


this,  too.  has  erased  the  evi-  under  scrutiny  as  never  be- 
dence  of  who  keeps  commu-  fore.  Except  in  New  Labour. 


nities  together  and  who 
saps  their  will  to  live.  A 
correlation  between  family 
crisis  and  crime  just  isn’t 
there.  Indeed,  research 


And  these  days,  though 
adults  might  not  like  what 
they  say,  children  speak, 
sometimes  they  shout  and 
scream.  What  has  New 


n *e  Price  °*  a 

'•  and  reSaMhy  .. 

S compatible  .sigg 


time  working  mothers  long  journey  to 
spend  more  time  with  their  Why  wasn’t 
children  than  full-time  interested? 
homemakers  in  the  1950s.  Mandelson  was 
Who,  then,  is  the  problem?  was  a defining  c 
The  genesis  of  Blair’s  new  British  politira. 
traditionalism  lies  in  what  Bean  Blair  offer 
his  aide  Peter  Mandelson  culprit  and  adult 
describes  as  a "seminal  a new  enemy  — c 
speech”  in  1993.  He  ’‘found  Grown-ups  are 


commissioned  by  Tyneside  Labour  to  say  to  the  desper- 


erlessness.  that  makes  the  his 

world  £0  round.  which  defined  the  man 

He  told  hi s Blackpool  an-  and  impnnted  his  cbarao- 
dlence  that  when  he  was  ter  on  the  public  mind, 
crowing  up  “families  were  says  Mandelson  s «veal- 
5nmf?\  But  that  strength  tag,  if  eccentric,  manifesto, 
^Tlftanfonnded  <mV  The  Blair  Revolution. 
2H mcUM  silence  This  speech  wnBMrt 
and  women's  suffering,  on  response  to  ^e  laUmg  of 
absent  fathers  and  lonely  two-year^old  Janrie  Bulger 
mothers.  That  was  when  * ^ UgMgridbM B* 


Tbe  Blair  Revolution. 


This  speech  was  Blair's  apprentices. 


Mandelson  was  right:  this  two-pareu 
w as  a defining  moment  in  that  y 
British  politics,  when  tbe  criminals. 
Bean  Blair  offered  a new 
culprit  and  adults  conjured  | | OME 

a new  enemy  — children.  pnbl 

Grown-ups  are  the  dan-  ■ loneq 
gerons  generation,  how-  relations 
ever;  but  New  Labour  has  and  social 
averted  oar  attention  from  are  “weak 
adult  assailants  — typically  connectioc 
men— in  all-too-traditional  men  and 
families  and  directed  our  peer  coltt 
at  their  victims  and  Since  88  p 


police  shows  that,  if  any- 
thing, it  is  the  traditional. 
two-parent,  fathered  family 
that  yields  young 


OME  Office  research 

published  last  year  is 


ate  — not  demonic  — child- 
ren who  make  10,000  calls 
to  ChildLine  every  week? 

Blair  cheekily  translates 
New  Labour’s  proposed 
child  curfews  as  child  pro- 
tection. Bat  no  one  with 
power  or  influence  has 


unequivocal:  the  cor-  been  given  a chUd-protec- 


relations  between  family 
and  social  class  and  crime 


tion  portfolio  in  his  shadow 
cabinet.  That  tells  us  what 


are  “weak”,  but  the  causal  he  is  Interested  in:  child 
connection  between  young  control. 


men  and  crime  and  their 
peer  culture  is  “strong'’. 


There  is  an  alternative. 
He  could  do  something  un- 


Since  88  per  cent  of  offend-  precedented  for  a Labour 
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EEZXTSiErZ  response  to  thejdl^gof 
absent  fathers  and  lonely  two-year-old  Janrie  Bulger 
mothers.  That  was  when  by  two  10-year-old  boys.  He 
fathers  spent  an  average  of  warned  that 'if  we  do  not 
ll  minutes  a day  with  their  learn  and  then  teach  the 

UttET Sidra.  AS  my  valoe  of  what  * right  and 

mother  says,  “women  have  what  Is  wrong.  Qua  the 
always  been  single  result  is  simply  juoral 
parents’’.  These  days  full-  chaos  which  engulfs  us 


Blair  insists  that  New 
Labour’s  proposed  curfew 
is  only  “child  protection”. 
But  he  has  sponsored  a 
sense  of  a society  besieged 
by  feral  tote,  and  supported 
the  demonisation  of  child- 
ren during  a decade  in 
which  we  have  discovered 


ers  in  court  are  young  men. 
you  can’t  talk  about  crime 
without  the  cultural  his- 
tory of  masculinity. 

But  nowhere  in  New 
Labour’s  prospectus  for 
cracking  community  crime. 


leader:  create  as  alliance 
with  traditionalism’s  chal- 
lengers — woman  and 
children  — towards  a new 
settlement  within  commu- 
nities, towards  co-opera- 
tion rather  than  coercion 


0118  931  3611 


nor  in  Blair’s  itinerary  of  between  genders  and  gen- 


“teenage  tearaways, 
dais,  drug-dealers... 


orations,  a new.  not  an  old. 
morality  for  New  Labour. 


•tiwnviMtor 


•*vv 
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Sybil  Rosenfeld 


Theatre  history, 


IN  THE  EARLY  decades 
of  this  century,  the 
theatre  was  something 
that  one  studied  by  read- 
ing plays.  It  is  largely 
thanks  to  Sybil  Rosenfeld, 
who  has  died  aged  93,  that  the 
emphasis  has  turned  to  study- 
ing the  organisation  of 
theatres,  the  design  of  stages 
and  the  lives  of  actors. 

Rosenfeld  was  bora  to  a lib- 
eral family  and  obtained  a 
degree  at  King’s  College,  Lon- 
don, at  the  age  of  19.  Free 
from  the  necessity  of  earning 
a living  by  teaching  or  other 
employment,  she  devoted  her 
life  to  theatre  studies.  These 
first  found  expression  in  1928, 
when  she  was  25.  in  an  edi- 
tion of  The  Letter-Book  of  Sir 
George  Etherege,  the  Restora- 
tion comic  dramatist;  and  she 
followed  this  by  an  important 
work  that  indicated  the  line 
she  would  follow  for  the  rest 
of  her  life. 

This  book  was  Strolling 
Players  and  Drama  in  the 
Provinces.  1660- 1765  (1939)  and 


in  it  she  analysed  provincial 
theatres  and  the  circuits  in 
which  their  players  per- 
formed. in  Norwich.  York. 
Bath.  Bristol  and  a couple  of 
theatres  on  the  edge  of  Lon- 
don at  Greenwich  and  Rich- 
mond. She  brought  to  this 
work  a curiosity  about  the 
world  and  society  that  previ- 
ously had  hardly  been  seri- 
ously examined,  allied  to  the 
most  rigorous  scholarly 
standards. 

This  was  followed,  after  the 
war.  by  the  pamphlet  Foreign 
Theatrical  Companies  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  17th  and 
18th  Centuries  (1955),  which 
established  the  many  contacts 
between  mainly  French  and 
Italian  companies  and  the 
London  stage  — contacts  that 
today  have  almost  dis- 
appeared. 

In  1960  she  brought  out  a 
book  on  The  Theatres  of  the 
London  Fairs  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  which  ex- 
plored a form  of  theatre  that 
had  been  entirely  ignored  on 


a scholarly  level  hitherto  but 
which  was  closely  linked  to 
the  Interests  of  its  popular 
audiences.  Eighteen  years 
later,  she  turned  to  an  oppo- 
site social  scene  in  Temples  of 
Thespis : Some  Private 
Theatres  and  Theatricals  in 
England  and  Wales.  1700-1820, 
In  which  she  studied  the  en- 
thusiasm for  amateur  acting 
among  the  English  aristoc- 
racy in  that  period.  Her  last 
book,  at  the  age  oF  81,  was  a 
history  of  The  Georgian 
Theatre  of  Richmond,  York- 
shire (1984),  in  which  she 
chronicled  the  story  of  what 
is  almost  the  only  surviving 
18th-century  theatre  in  the 
country,  which  — thanks 
partly  to  her  studies  — has 
now  been  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal shape  and  purpose. 

Accompanying  these  stud- 
ies. she  undertook  a general 
survey  of  Scene  Design  In 
Great  Britain  (1972).  demon- 
strating her  ability  to  sim- 
plify a confusing  and  much 
neglected  subject,  and  then  a 


detailed  work  on  Georgian 
Scene  Painters  and  Scene 
Painting  (1982).  In  which  she 
produced  yet  another  defini- 
tive study  in  a specialised 
area  of  theatre  history. 

In  1945  she  had  joined  Rich- 
ard Southern,  who  shared  her 
fascination  for  reconstructing 
the  theatre  of  the  past,  as 
joint-editor  of  Theatre  Note- 
book. Published  by  the 
theatre  bookseller  Kan  Kyrle 
Fletcher,  it  was  the  first  jour- 
nal entirely  devoted  to  this 
subject  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. She  remained  joint- 
editor  for  40  years.  At  the 
same  time,  she  became  the 
first  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Society  for  Theatre 
Research  on  its  foundation  In 
1948  and  continued  to  guide 
the  society,  later  as  vice-pres- 
ident, until  her  death. 

Sybil's  reputation  led  to  her 
taking  a prominent  role  in  the 
national  and  international 
scene.  She  was  a member  of 
the  committee  that  helped 
bring  about  the  foundation  of 


Sybil  Rosenfeld she  brought  to  her  work  cariosity,  and 

rigorous  scholarly  standards  photograph:  jenny  bissett 

and  at  theatres.  In  the  life  of 
the  Jewish  community  in 
Bayswater,  she  was  a honor- 
ary manager  of  the  Jewish 
Free  School  and  of  the  Solo- 
mon Wolfson  School  for  25 
years  and  during  the  war  she 
directed  a club  for  Jewish 
girls. 


the  Theatre  Museum  in  Lon- 
don (to  which  she  donated  her 
library)  and  served  on  the 
committees  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  for 
Theatre  Research  and  its 
journal.  Theatre  Research 

International. 

Sybil  was  scrupulous  in  at- 
tending committee  meetings 
of  the  societies  on  which  she 
served  up  to  her  death.  She 
remained  lively  and  alert  into 
her  nineties,  and  was  often  to 
be  encountered  at  exhibitions 


George  Spesught 


Sybil  Marion  Rosenfeld.  theatre 
historian,  bom  January  20. 1903 
died  October  2, 1996 


lorwerth  Edwards 


The  man  who  brought 
usTutankhamun 


THE  BRITISH  Muse- 
um's enormously  suc- 
cessful 1972  Tutankha- 
mun  exhibition 
inspired  many  with  a lifelong 
interest  In  ancient  Egypt.  It 
raised  about  £1  million  to 
save  the  beautiful  temples  of 
Philae.  and  helped  to  restore 
Anglo- Egyptian  cultural  har- 
mony. badly  dented  by  the 
Suez  Invasion. 

The  exhibition  was  con- 
ceived and  organised  by  lor- 
werth Edwards,  who  has  died 
aged  87.  It  was  principally  Ed- 
wards’s determination  and  di- 
plomacy. and  the  trust  which 
he  inspired  in  the  Egyptian 
authorities,  that  obtained  the 
exhibition  for  Britain  in  face 
of  strong  foreign  competition 
— and  it  was  Edwards  who 
wrote  the  catalogue. 

Edwards  was  an  Egyptolo- 
gist whose  lifelong  connec- 
tion with  the  museum  began 
with  his  father,  a Persian 
scholar  in  the  department  of 
oriental  printed  books  and 
manuscripts.  The  young  Ed- 
wards went  to  Merchant 
Taylors’  School  --  where  he 
studied  classics  and  Hebrew 
— and  Gonville  and  Cal  us 
College.  Cambridge,  where  he 
read  Arabic  and  Persian.  In 
1934.  he  became  assistant 
keeper  in  the  BM’s  depart- 
ment of  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
antiquities  and  immersed 
himself  in  Egyptology.  By 
1339.  he  had  produced  a hand- 
book with  AW  Shorter  on 
Egyptian  mummies  and  edit- 
ed a volume  of  hieroglyphic 
texts. 


David  Sevan 


During  the  war  he  was 
posted  to  the  Cairo  embassy 
which  gave  him  the  opportu- 
nity to  visit  the  Pyramid- 
fields  of  the  Memphite  Ne- 
cropolis. thus  laying  the 
foundation  for  his  best-known 
book.  The  Pyramids  qf  Egypt. 
First  published  in  1947, 
revised  three  times  and  trans- 
lated into  many  languages,  it 
remains  the  most  concise  and 


lorwerth  Edwards  ...  Ms 
drive  set  up  the  exhibition. 

comprehensive  account  of  the 
monuments  and  illustrates 
Edwards's  academic  preci- 
sion and  concern  for  the  in- 
terested public,  an  ideal  com- 
bination for  a museum 
curator. 

After  the  war,  as  the  muse- 
um's sole  Egyptologist,  he 
helped  recollate  the  dispersed 


Egyptian  collection.  In  1955, 
he  was  appointed  keeper  in  a 
separate  Egyptian  Antiquities 
department,  which  steadily 
grew  in  reputation,  personnel 
and  output  under  Ms  guid- 
ance. Edwards  wrote  Ms  most 
learned  work.  Oracular  Amu- 
letic  Decrees  of  the  Late  New 
Kingdom,  an  edition  of  some 
fascinating  documents  grant- 
ing magical  protection,  espe- 
cially to  children. 

For  his  services  to  the  Tu- 
tankhamun  exhibition  Ed- 
wards was  appointed  CMG  in 

1973.  He  was  already  a fellow 
of  the  British  Academy  and 
had  been  appointed  CBE  in 
1968. 

He  retired  from  the  BM  in 

1974.  Between  194&51.  he  had 
occasionally  taught  Egyptol- 
ogy at  University  College 
London,  and  was  also  honor- 
ary treasurer  (194951)  of  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Society, 
and  later  its  vice-president 
(1962-88).  contributing  by  his 
cautions  stewardship  to  the 
expansion  of  British  field- 
work in  Egypt 

Liked  and  trusted  world- 
wide, he  served  on  many  in- 
ternational advisory  commit- 
tees, and  wrote  influential 
reports,  particularly  on 
Philae. 

Edwards  was  traditionalist 
with  a sense  of  honour,  of 
duty  and  of  public  service. 
The  warmth  of  his  friendship, 
his  kindness,  the  twinkling 
humour  of  his  eyes,  his  inimi- 
table fund  of  aft-told  stories, 
and  enthusiasm  endeared 
him  to  people  of  whatever  na- 


Egyptian  treasure . . . Tutankhamnn’s  death  mask,  from  the  exhibition  that  raised  £1  million 


tionality,  class  or  age. 

He  was  devotedly  supported 
by  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  who 
survives  him  together  with 
their  daughter,  Lucy.  Their 
hospitality  to  foreign  col- 
leagues in  their  beautiful 
houses  at  Morden  and  later  at 


A long  love  affair  with  Birmingham 


Sevan . . . yachting  fan 


IT  WAS  A measure  as  much 
of  David  Gilroy  Bevan.  who 
has  died  aged  68.  as  of  the 
political  mood  In  Britain  in 
1979  that  when  he  won  his  Bir- 
mingham, Yardley  seat  for  the 
Conservative  Party,  it  ranked 
as  the  second  most  working- 
class  constituency  in  Britain. 
He  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons after  20  years  in  local 
government  in  his  home  city 
and  it  was  certainly  partly  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  he  had 
made  on  behalf  of  Birming- 
ham that  he  took  tiie  seat  from 
Labour  and  held  it  until  1992. 


Bevan  was  a man  of  enthusi- 
asms. He  always  had  a project 
of  some  kind  under  way  and 
was  usually  planning  or  plot- 
ting new  ways  in  which  to 
promote  it  While  this  some- 
times led  him  into  difficulties, 
his  vigour  won  him  admira- 
tion from  his  political  col- 
leagues. Hie  cheered  people  up 
in  Birmingham  City  Council, 
on  the  West  Midlands  County 
Council  and  then  In  the 
Commons. 

Bevan  came  from  a Welsh 
background  but  was  born  in 
Birmingham.  His  father  was  a 


Congregational  minister  and  a 
Liberal,  but  his  mother  was  a 
Conservative  supporter.  He 
joined  the  Young  Conserva- 
tives when  he  was  19  and  was 
first  elected  to  the  city  council 
two  years  after  that 
He  loved  Birmingham  with 
a passion  and  in  Parliament 
he  continued  to  put  the  inter- 
ests of  his  constituency  and 
constituents  above  everything 
else.  He  was  particularly  con- 
cerned about  industry  in  the 
Midlands  and  fought  valiantly 
to  protect  the  jobs  of  British 
Leyland  workers. 


Deddington.  Oxfordshire 
were  famous.  Though  their 
lives  were  saddened  by  the 
early  death  of  their  son, 
Philip  they  never  allowed 
their  grief  to  affect  their  at- 
tention to  public  duties.  Eid- 
don.  Edwards  was  a true  mod- 


He  was  devoted  to  the 
causes  of  Thatcherism.  He 
campaigned  for  the  restora- 
tion of  capital  punishment  for 
premeditated  murder,  terror- 
ist killings  and  the  murder  of 
police  officers.  He  was  against 
further  immigration  and  op- 
posed the  relaxation  of  Sun- 
day shopping  laws. 

Having  attended  Wood- 
rough's  School  Moseley,  and 
King  Edward  VI  School  Bir- 
mingham. he  briefly  became  a 
schoolteacher  before  being 
commissioned  into  the  Royal 
Warwickshire  Regiment  in 
1947.  He  trained  as  a surveyor, 
set  up  as  an  estate  agent  and 
later  became  involved  in  tour- 
ism. He  bad  grand  Ideas 
which  be  was  often  unable  to 
fulfil,  but  he  did  manage  to 
have  a great  deal  of  fun. 

At  Westminster  he  always 


el  of  the  scholar  and  the 
gentleman. 


Professor  H S Smith 


lorwerth  Eiddon  Stephen  Ed- 
wards, Egyptologist  bom  July  21, 
1909;  died  September  24. 1996 


appeared  somewhat  dour,  no- 
tably after  he  became  teetotal 
but  his  reputation  in  the  Mid- 
lands was  as  something  of  an 
eccentric.  His  council  friends 
regarded  him  as  highly  con- 
vivial during  his  days  there 
and  he  was  respected,  too,  as  a 
man  who  was  prepared  to  be  a 
team-player  when  It  mattered 
for  Birmingham.  He  ran  an 
antique  shop  at  one  stage,  and 
loved  yachting.  He  painted 
water  colours  and  collected 
teddy  bears.  He  married  twice 
and  Is  survived  by  his  second 
wife,  Cynthia,  the  two  chil- 
dren of  his  first  marriage  and 
his  two  step-daughters. 


Juna  Langdon 


David  Gilroy  Bevan.  politician, 
bom  April  10, 1928;  died  October 
12,1896. 


Max  Manus 


ONE  OF  Europe’s 
most  celebrated 
heroes  of  the  resis- 
tance to  -Nazi  occu- 
pation during  the  second 
world  war,  the  Norwegian 
Max  Manus  has  died  aged  82. 

In  1940,  the  Allies  and  the 
Germans  both  independently 
decided  to  seize  Norway  if 
the  other  seemed  about  to. 
That  spring,  both  acted  more 
or  less  simultaneously-  The 
Germans,  who  grabbed  Den- 
mark on  the  way.  mobilised 
most  of  their  navy  and  sent 
in  a strong  force  of  infantry 
and  paratroops.  The  British, 
still  led  by  Chamberlain,  and 
the  French  also  made  land- 
ings, but  in  a chaotic  and  ir- 
resolute manner  (the  RAF 
was  told  not  to  bomb  Norwe- 
gian airfields  in  case  civil- 
ians were  hurt,  which  was 
most  helpful  to  the 
Luftwaffe).  In  what  was 
otherwise  a debacle,  only  the 
Royal  Navy  fulfilled  its  po- 
tential inflicting  much  dam 
age  on  the  German  fleet,  cov- 
ering the  evacuation  and 
rescuing  the  Norwegian 
royal  family,  government 
and  gold  reserves. 

Norway  might  have  been 
invented  for  resistance  with 
its  great  empty  spaces,  rug- 
ged terrain  and  tempting  tar- 
gets. Many  young  Norwe- 
gians, eventually  including 
Manus,  escaped  to  Britain  to 
join  the  Ffree  Norwegian 
forces  and  irregular  British 
military,  naval  or  intelli- 
gence units. 

Manus,  born  in  Bergen, 
went  to  sea  as  a teenager  and 
in  the  1930s  slump,  moved  to 
Chile,  where  he  worked  as  a 
factory  foreman.  After  adven- 
tures. including  gun-run- 
ning, be  returned  to  Norway 
as  war  loomed.  He  was  just  in 
time  to  volunteer  to  help  the 
Finns  in  their  brilliantly- 
fought  but  ultimately  hope- 
less resistance  to  Soviet 
invasion. 

Manus  and  the  Norwegian 
forces  briefly  fought  the  Ger- 
man invasion  in  April  1940 
before  being  overwhelmed. 
After  the  surrender,  he 
helped  to  organise  resistance 
in  Oslo,  running  an  illicit 
newspaper  until  caught  by 
the  Gestapo  in  January  1941. 

Injured  while  resisting  ar- 
rest, Manus  feiged  impend- 
ing death  and  ' used  a 
smuggled  fishing  line  to  hook 
a rope  up  to  his  window.  He 
reached  neutral  Sweden  on 
skis,  took  a berth  on  a mer- 
chant ship  and  reached  Brit- 
ain after  seven  months  at  sea. 

He  joined  the  Norwegian 
section  of  the  Special  Opera- 
tions Executive  (SOE).  which 
ran  agents  in  occupied 
Europe.  After  intensive 
training,  he  parachuted  back 
into  Norway,  landing  near 
Oslo  with  a comrade.  Gregers 
Gram.  In  March  1943,  to 
recruit  local  resisters  and 
begin  a spectacular  sabotage 
campaign. 

Equipped  with  limpet 
mines,  small  arms,  food  and 
poison  pills  in  case  of  cap- 
ture. the  two  men  based 
themselves  on  a small  Island 
in  the  Oslo  fjord.  They 


sneaked  into  Oslo  harbour  by 
canoe  and  attached  limpets  to 
two  freighters,  a mine- 
sweeper and  a tanker.  The 
freighters  broke  up  and  sank; 
the  mines  on  the  other*  two 
vessels  failed  to  explode,  bat 
the  two  men  got  away. 

On  evacuating  the  island 
base,  Manus  left  a note  on  a 
tree  with  a German  quota- 
tion on  how  the  Wehrmacht 
would  always  defeat  British 
operations  in  Europe.  He 
signed  it  "Adolf  Hitler  — Cor- 
poral”. The  attacks  on  Ger- 
man shipping  continued  with 
great  success  until  spring 
1944.  Manus  also  worked 
with  resistance  groups  in  and 
around  the  Norwegian  capi- 
tal, including  the  famous 
"Oslo  Gang”,  blowing  up  rail- 
way and  other  installations, 
naval  and  Luftwaffe  facilities 
(and  100  aircraft). 

One  of. Manus's  greatest 
coups,  with  Roy  Nielsen,  was 
to  blow  up  the  Donau,  a 
major  troop  and  supply 
transport,  and  another  mer- 
chantman in  Oslo  harbour, 
under  the  noses  of  hundreds 
of  German  soldiers.  The  two 
saboteurs  put  workmen's 
overalls  on  top  of  their  frog- 
men's suits  to  gain  access  to 
the  harbour,  then  wormed 
their  way  under  a jetty,  in- 
flated a dinghy  and  attached 
mines  to  the  two  hulls.  They 
got  away  by  returning  the 
way  they  had  come,  pretend- 
ing once  again  to  be  workers 
and  passing  among  the 
enemy  troops.  The  two  ships 
sank  hours  later. 

Manus  rode  in  triumph 
with  King  Haakon  through 
the  streets  of  Oslo  in  an  open 
car  after  the  liberation  of 
Norway.  He  received  his 
country's  highest  decora- 
tions as  well  as  the  British 
DSO  and  MC  and  other 
awards.  In  Ms  retirement 
after  a long  business  career. ' 
Max  Manus  wrote  three 
books,  including  his  autobi- 
ography, published  last  year. 
He  left  instructions  that  the 
words  "Max,  your  name  is 
luck”  be  inscribed  on  his 
headstone.  He  leaves  a wid- 
ow. Tikken.  • 

Dan  Van  der  Vat 

Max  Manus,  resistance  fighter, 
born  February  9,  1914:  died 
September  20;  1996 

Death  Notices 

BEARD.  (Brough}  Juh  Arm,  died  11  Octo- 
ber 1996-  Our  Daoutffuf.  talented,  towns 
and  vibrant  Julie.  Mined  enormously  on 
ttil*  your  birthday. 

MARKS.  On  Uoddoy  Oct  14  1906,  at  the 
Princess  at  Wato*  Hospital.  Bridgend,  alter 
» tong  and  fulfilled  life.  Dermis  (Captain. 
Merchant  Navy),  at  Canberra.  30  Wauntun! 
Rd.  Kenttg  ten.  He  vraa  me  doarty  beloved 
husband  of  Edna,  devoted  lather  at  Howard 
and  undo,  much  loved  tather-uMaw  at 
Judy  and  Max.  greatly  cherished  grand- 
felher  at  Mytanury.  Amber.  Francesco.  Pat- 
rick. Jostton  and  Of nrta.  Funeral  service  at 
Margam  Crematorium,  on  Saturday.  Ocr  19 
at  iiam.  Family  flowers  only.  Donations  In 
lieu. « desired,  lo  the  RNLI.  e/a  DaWa  How- 
ell. Funeral  Director.  39  Bridge  St  Kenflg 
Hill.  Tel:  (01656)  740001. 

MOJ-Ht,  Maly  died  peacefully  in  her  home 
at  Hodges  Place,  aged  66.  She  will  be 
“ " ' rlovtno 


much  missed  by  her! 


i tarn  Ay.  Funeral 


Birthdays 


Harry  Carpenter,  boxing 
commentator,  71;  Sir  Sydney 
Chapman.  Conservative  MP. 
61;  Jonathan  Char kh  am,  fi- 
nancier, member.  Cadbury 
Committee  on  financial  as- 
pects of  corporate  manage- 
ment 66;  Lady  (Marion)  Fra- 
ser. chairman,  Christian  Aid, 
64;  Alan  Garner,  author,  62; 
Barney  ResseL,  jazz  guitarist, 
73;  Evel  KnieveJ.  stunt  man, 
57;  Richard  La  Trobe-Bate- 
man,  furniture  designer,  58; 
Michael  Lord,  Conservative 
MP,  58;  Cameron  Mackin- 
tosh. theatrical  producer,  50; 
Arthur  Miller,  playwright,  81; 
Tim  Robbins,  actor.  34;  Vic- 
tor Serebriakoff  president. 
Mensa,  84;  Peter  Stringfel- 
low.  nightclub  proprietor.  56. 


tod  tarn 

Friday  IWv  October  1.15pm  at  Oflham 
Church.  Family  ftowere  only.  Donations  to 
oxfam.  c/o  ol  Vtoors.  54  Hijyi  street  Won 
Mailing. 

LEWIS,  Roger  Chaleo.  Peacefully  after  a 
short  illness  bn  13th  October  1986  to  Trinity 
Hospice.  Blackpool.  Roger  aged  51.  years 
of  Ov enisle  Grove,  BUaApooi.  The  towing 
husband  of  fvy.  tfw  much  loved  Dad  c3 
Refer.  Sonta.  loving  Son  of  BUI.  also  a 
towing  Brothw-uvuiw  and  Unde. 

Active  T4G  Trade  Unionist  end  Labour 
Party  member. 

Ftowere  by  request  or  donations  If  so 
desired  to  Tnnty  Hospice.  Low  Moor  Road. 
Bispham.  Blackpool.  Lancashire  FY2  QBQ. 
Service  and  Cremsuon  at  Caneton  Crema- 
torium. Blackpool  on  Friday  October  iBth  at 
_ Al' Wtoutoes  please  Layton  Funer- 
als ml:  01253  301308. 

In  Memoriam 

MATTVEWB,  John.  E.  1949  to  1996  at  Wan- 
etead.  Hull  and  Barcelona  Remembered 
wllh  love.. 

Memorial  Services 

SUOLER,  Down.  On  October  &m  at  Mao- 
awslteto  Hospital  aged  73  years  Memorial 
Service  tf  Thanksgiving  at  Wllcnstow  Par- 
toh  Church  at  11.00am  on  Mortoay  2Bdi 
October  1996.  All  enquiries  to  Albert  R 
Slack  (Funeral  Director)  Lid,  84.  South  Oak 
Ujne.  Wrnstow.  cnaattre  SKS  BAT.  Tel. 
WIHnslow  (01625)  525063. 

Birthdays 

an? 


Jackdaw 


Seconds  pi 

“THE  FIRST  time,  I fried  it  in 
olive  oil  with  a bit  of  season- 
ing and  disguised  it  with  a 
few  vegetables.  The  second 
time,  it  looked  a lot  more  like 
a piece  of  liver  and  so  I just 
flash  fined  it  for  a couple  of 
minutes  and  heaped  on  the 
mustard.”  Greg  a stock- 
broker, is  describing  a take- 
away meal  with  a difference 
— his  wife's  placenta.  No 
longer  just  hippie  health  fad , 
placenta  cookery  has  a new 
following.  Polenta  people  are 
getting  Into  placenta,  nature's 
very  own  raspberry  coulis, 
Forget  ladles  who  lunch;  there 
are  an  increasing  number  of 
ladles  who  put  people  off  their 


lunch.  "Td  describe  the  taste 
as  gamey,”  Greg's  wife,  Jane, 
says  nonebantiy.  “I  think  the 
biggest  mistake  Greg  made 

first  time  round  was  putting  it 

into  the  freezer  whole.  He  got 
through  three  hacksaw  blades 
trying  to  cut  offa  bit  each  day. 
The  last  firing  he  felt  like 
when  he  got  back  home  was 
cutting  It  into  portions."  This 
mistake  was  not  repeated 
when  Greg’s  second  daughter 
was  bom  recently-  Once 
again,  freezer  bag  at  the 
ready,  he  took  the  placenta 
home— "it  was  half  the  size  of 
a rugby  baB” — but  this  time 
he  Immediately  cut  it  up  into 
individual  oven-ready  por- 
tions which  he  froze  and  then 

served  up  to  his  wife  over 

eight  days  with  pasta  or  salad 
on  the  side.  The  growth  in  pop- 
ularity of  this  pseudo-canna- 
bilistic  practice  is  due  to  the 
increasingly  widespread  be- 
lief that  it  can  ward  off  post- 
natal depression.  Given 
that  baby  blues  are  not  conta- 
gious. most  men  have  a ready- 
made excuse  not  to  treat  it  as  a 
dinner -for-two  experience,  al- 
though Sting  apparently 
tucked  in  when  Trudie  Styler 
gave  birth.  Placenta  cookery 


is  not  for  the  faint-hearted.  Tt 
looks  like  something  you 
would  refdse  if  the  butcher 
handed  it  to  you,”  says  Claire, 
another  enthusiast.  Merely 
hearing  about  it  can  be 
enough  for  some  people.  "Our 
unwanted  guest  of  several 
weeks  instantly  announced,  ‘I 
really  must  be  going,'  ” adds 
Claire.  The  line  let’s  see 
what's  in  the  freezer.  Oh  dear, 
we’re  down  to  placenta  or  fish 
fingers'  will  get  rid  of  the  most 
Insensitive  or  the  totally 
drunk." 

Anthony  Worrell  Thomp- 
son’s Crostini  ofPIacenta 
with  Vin  Santo:  Cook  with 
dive  oil.  onion.  Vin  Santo, 
capers  and  anchovies.  Blend 
in  a food  processor  and  spread 
on  toasted  crostini.  The  per- 
fect canape  for  a christening 
party. 

Kate  Berridgeon  the joys  of 
after-birth  in  Esquire. 

Big  babies 

IT  HAS  long  been  public 
knowledge  that  postmen,  ac- 
countants and  civil  servants 
like  nothing  better  at  the  end 
of  the  day  than  to  get  out  of 
their  working  gear  and  dress 


in  outsize  babywear.  Yet  so 
many  people  are  now  res- 
ponding to  the  the  call  of 
playpens  and  Fisher  price 
toys  that  the  crafty  Germans 
have  turned  It  into  an  indus- 
try. "Soon  everyone  will  be 
wearing  nappies.”  reckons 
German  erotic  shop  owner 
Inga  Dany,  who  also 
offers  tailor-made  mummy's 
boy  holidays  for  those  who 
like  to  regress.  The  infan  tilist 
movement  began  life  in  Can- 
ada and  is  so  popular  in  Aus- 
tralia that  they  even  have 
their  own  magazines  (the 
Playpen  and  the  Wet  Set). 
Germany's  10,000  adult 
babies  makes  it  the  infantilist 
capital  of  Europe.  To  satisfy 
their  requirements,  Frau 
Dany  sells  everything  from 
disposable  Swedish  made  38 
inch- waist  nappies  (£10)  to 
bibs,  bonnets,  oversizeddum- 
mies,  romper  suits  and  rat- 
tles. * ‘Nothing  is  as  relaxing 
as  being  a baby,”  says  lorry 
driver  Werner  Gotsch,  who 
has  been  a big  baby  for  20 
years.  Now  he  gets  through 
three  nappies  a day  and  has 
500  in  his  wardrobe.  "I  still 
get  funny  looks  from  the 
neighbours  when  1 hang  them 


out  on  the  washing  line.”  he 
says.  “It  is  an  indescribably 
pleasurable  sensation  lying 
in  a helplessly  smelly  state, " 
agrees  Jurgen,  a campsite 
superintendent  "It  is  bliss  to 
be  surrounded  by  a bulbous 
bag  of  warm  water.  You  can’t 
beat  the  feeling  of  someone 
gently  urging  your  knees 
apart  and  lifting  op  your  hips 
to  fasten  you  into  a nappy.” 
Baby  boomers  reported  in 
FEM. 

Home  problems 

DESPITE  the  Jaguars  and  Ja- 
cuzzis, it  seems  that  most  of 
Russia  lacks  the  basic  conve- 
niences that  we  take  for 
granted  in  a developed 
country.  Grandiose  homes, 
with  whirlpool  baths  and 
computer -controlled  security 
systems,  are  being  built  in 
areas  where  there  is  little 
running  water,  poor  power 
supplies,  limited  telephone 
lines  and  no  sewage.  It  is 
often  too  late  to  change  build- 
ing plans  once  these  prob- 
lems have  been  discovered; 
countless  half-built  man- 
sions litter  the  countryside 
while  architects  haggle  with 


local  utilities.  Our  bouse  isa 
case  in  point.  The  original 
builders  connected  them- 
selves to  an  underground 
pipe  which  belongs  to  the 
KGB.  They  bribed  the  local 
electricity  authorities  in 
order  to  get  power.  As  the 
house  is  not  officially  con- 
nected to  any  energy  sources, 
I have  not  paid  a gas  or  elec- 
tricity bill  for  over  a year.  1 
am  not  comfortable  with  Hiic 
but  to  legalise  the  situat  ion 


Prospect  - . . bribery 


now  would  en  tail  such  a 
bureaucratic  nightmare  that 
I cannot  summon  up  the 
courage  to  face  it 
At  times  one  has  to  to  be 
more  resourceful  than 
merely  siphoning  gas  off  the 
KGB.  Last  month,  after  our 
septic  tank  had  overflowed 
into  the  bath.  I spent  weeks 
frying  to  convince  the  local 
septic  tank  disposal  man 
to  empty  our  tank.  Wads  of 
dollar  bills  could  not  per- 
suade him;  he  was  over- 
worked and  overpaid,  and  my 
flimsy  offerings  could  not 
possibly  compete  with  those 
of  the  gold  medal  linn  down 
the  road.  Finally,  the  most 
shameless  survival  tactic  in 
Russia  was  called  upon:  a 
short  skirt,  red  lipstick  and  a 
tearful  tantrum  in  his  yard.  It 
worked;  the  tank  was  emp- 
tied that  afternoon. 

From  Russia  with  love,  Sa- 
mantha de  Bendem  writes 
tome  in  Prospect 

High  fibre 

AFTER  meeting  a ‘ ‘hemp 
preacher”  in  the  States  and 
discovering  that  Buddha  ate 
one  dope  seed  a day  for  three 


years,  Paul  Benhaim  became 
hooked  on  the  new  age  dream 
of  selling  hemp  seed  globally 
as  a nutritionally  balanced 
essential  superfood  (as  you 
do!)  and  set  about  marketing 
the  'erb  from  his  base  in 
North  Wales.  The  result  ofhis 
passion  is  the  bar  snack  now 
available  from  health  food 
shops,  as  well  as  a working 
relationship  with  the  govern- 
ment which  alms  to  increase 
the  cultivation  of  hemp  in 
this  country  and  the  subsi- 
dies to  farmers.  It’s  one 
dream  that  hasn’t  gone  up  in 
smoke — demand  for  the  seed 
is  now  outstripping  supply 
mid  the  latest  info  from  Amer- 
ica shows  that  the  product 
boosts  the  immune  system,  so 
it’s  not  just  for  high  days  and 
holidays. 

Jackdaw  wonders  if  the 
are  due  to  people  testing  Us 
growth  potential  ID. 

Jackdaw  warns  jewels.  E-mail 
Jockdawaguordian.  co.  ukifax 
0171-713  4366;  Jackdaw.  The 
Guardian,  llSFarrlngdon 
Road,  London  EC1R  3ER. 


Emily  Sheffield 
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Dan  Atkinson’s  Underside,  page  12 

Financial  Editor:  Alex  Brummer 

Telephone:  0171-239-9610 

Fax:  0171-833-4456 

FimnceQuanBan 

Wickes 


official 

inquiry 


Patrick  Donovan 
City  Editor 


| XPECTATIONS  that 
the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry 
land  the  Serious 
Fraud  Office  will  start  a for- 
mal Inquiry  into  the  troubled 
DIY  concern  Wickes  grew 
yesterday. 

It  emerged  that  both  bodies 
have  been  in  contact  with  the 
company  which  yesterday  ad- 
mitted that  it  has  unearthed 
potentially  criminal  attempts 
to  mislead  its  own  auditors. 

Suggestions  that  investigat- 
ing authorities  may  have 
foundation  to  begin  an  in- 
quiry emerged  as  Wickes 
made  public  a sanitised  ver- 
sion of  its  exhaustive  inquiry 
into  how  the  business  “over- 
stated” its  profits  by  more 
than  £50  million. 

The  DTI  last  night  said  that 
it  could  “neither  confirm  nor 
deny”  that  it  was  conducting 
a formal  inquiry.  The  SFO 
said  it  was  not  "currently  in- 
vestigating the  company". 
But  a spokeswoman  refused 
to  comment  further. 

Compiled  at  a cost  of  more 
than  £4  million,  the  indepen- 
dently researched  report  dis- 
covered evidence  of  "serious 
mismanagement*’  and  dis- 
closed that  two  former  direc- 
tors have  agreed  to  repay 
more  than  £2  million  worth  of 
bonuses  paid  out  on  the  back 
of  false  financial  information. 

Full  publication  of  the 
report  is  being  with  eld  be- 
cause interviews  were  con- 
ducted under  terms  of  legal 
privilege.  Copies  of  the  docu- 
ment have  not  been  sent  to 
either  the  police  or  govern- 
ment authorities. 

The  company,  which  ear- 
lier this  summer  suspended 
its.  shares  after  financial  ir- 
regularities were  discovered, 
confirmed  that  profits  have 
been  inflated  because  of  "de- 
liberate misrepresentation” 
of  rebate  deals  with  its  string 
of  160  suppliers. 

Wickes  is  now  likely  to  refi- 


nance with  a £30  million 
rights  issue  and  relist  its 
shares  early  in  the  new  year. 

It  said  that  this  financial 
readjustment  will  wipe  oil  £53 
million  from  shareholders 
funds.  It  is  also  making  a fur- 
ther £10  million  provision  be- 
cause of  its  exposure  to  prop- 
erty leases.  The  company's 
true  financial  position  was 
covered  up  by  “false  or  mis 
leading  documents”  submit- 
ted to  the  auditors. 

But  the  report  disclosed 
that  the  company  has  dropped 
all  charges  against  the  former 
chairman  and  chief  executive 
Henry  Sweetbaum  and  fi 
nance  director,  Trefor  LJewel 
lyn,  both  of  whom  deny  know 
ledge  of  any  wrongdoing. 

It  is  taking  no  action  against 
auditors  Arthnr  Andersen 
who  are  to  resign  the  account 
But  it  reserves  its  right  to  pro- 
ceed with  legal  action  if  new 
evidence  emerges. 

Compiled  by  Linklaters  & 
Baines  and  Price  Waterhouse, 
the  report  — a letter  to  share- 
holders — concluded  that  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  the 
events  which  led  to  the  sus- 
pension of  shares  in  Wickes 
earlier  this  summer  must  fall 
on  Mr  Sweetbaum. 

Hie  is  to  pay  back  £12  mil- 
lion in  bonus  money  and 
relinquish  claims  to  a further 
£881000  but  win  retain  £22 


million  of  pension  benefits. 

Mr  Llewellyn  is  to  pay  back 
just  over  £800,000  while 
Michael  Corner,  group  ad- 
ministration director,  has 
quit  — with  no  action  pend- 
ing against  him.  The  two  di- 
rectors in  charge  of  the  buy- 
ing department  have  already 
been  fired.  Disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings are  still  confirming 
against  middle  ranking  exec- 
utives and  more  junior 
employees. 

The  letter  from  chairman 
Michael  von  Brentano  dis- 
closed that  the  group  made  an 
operating  loss  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  year.  Mr 
von  Brentano  pledged  to 
bring  the  group  back  into 
profits  over  the  next  year. 


French  back 
Thomson  sale 
to  BAe  partner 


Lagardere’s  defence 
disposal  coup  will 
benefit  British  firm, 
report  Mark  Milner 
and  SimonBeavis 

THE  French  government 
yesterday  underlined  its 
determination  to  push 
through  a shake-up  of  its  de- 
fence industry  by  backing  the 
sale  of  state-owned  Thomson 
to  Lagardfire,  British  Aero- 
space's partner  in  missile 
manufhcturing. 

The  disposal  of  the  defence 
and  consumer  electronics 
group  is  a key  part  cf  French 
plans  to  rationalise  the  coun- 
try's defence  manufacturing 
base  and  yesterday's  decision 
is  likely  to  lead  to  increased 
BAe  involvement  in  the 
process. 

Yesterday’s  government  an- 
nouncement made  it  clear 
that  It  preferred  to  sell  Thom- 
son to  Lagard&re  rather  than 
rival  bidder  Alcatel  Alsthom 
because  it  fitted  ite  broad  de- 
fence industry  strategy. 

The  decision  on  which  bid 
ultimately  triumphs  rests 
with  France's  independent 
privatisation  commission, 
but  yesterday’s  public  sup- 
port from  the  government 
will  be  seen  as  significantly 
tflttng  the  odds  in  Lagardere's 
favour. 

if  it  does  get  Thomson,  La- 
gardfire  “has  said  it  will  put 
the  latter's  missile  business 
into  the  existing  joint  venture 
between  BAe  and  its  own  mis- 
siles subsidiary,  Matra.  That 
would  make  it  likely  that  the 
British  company  would  have 
to  put  money  into  the  venture 
in  order  to  its  50  per 

cent  ownership.  . 

Last  night  BAe  welcomed 
the  French ' government  an- 
nouncement but  suggested 
that  it  would  be  some  time  be- 


fore the  shape  of  the  new 
relationship  would  be  worked 
out 

France's  prime  minister 
Alain  Jupp6  underlined  the 
importance  of  industrial 
strategy  as  the  crucial  deter- 
minant in  its  decision  to  back 


Lagar^re,  rather  than  Alcatel 
Alsthom.  “We  have  opted  for 
the  offer  which  was  the  best 
to  further  our  defence  inter- 
est and  which  would  consti- 
tute a world-leading  indus- 
trial group  with  strong  export 
capacities,"  he  said. 

"The  Thomson  Matra  group 
which  will  be  formed,  if  the 
privatisation  commission 
gives  its  permission,  will  be 
the  second  biggest  group  in 
the  world  in  professional  elec- 
tronics," he  said. 

Europe's  fragmented  de- 
fence industry  has  come 
under  increasing  pressure  to 
restructure  to  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  massive  Ameri- 
can defence  groups  produced 
by  a series  of  recent  mergers. 
The  current  French  restruc- 
turing is  semi  as  a crucial  pre- 
cursor of  wider  European 
moves. 

uThe  government  has  pre- 
ferred industrial  logic,”  ana- 
lyst Gilbert  Ferrand  at  CDC 
Bourse  said.  “This  will  allow 
the  development  of  a defence 
champion  which  will  be  able 
to  offer  complete  systems." 

The  deal  — costing  a sym- 
bolic one  franc  — will  also 
have  to  dear  the  European 
Commission's  competition 
authorities  because  the 
French  government  plans  to 
inject  some  Frll  billion 
(£124  billion)  into  Thomson 
to  cot  its  Fr25  billion  debt 
mountain. 

Lagardere  which  has  sub- 
stantial media  interests,  in- 
cluding Elle  magazine,  has  al- 
ready said  that  it  will  sell 
Thomson's  multi-media  div- 
ision to  the  Korean  group 
Daewoo,  which  In  turn  has 
promised  job  creating  invest- 
ment in  France. 


How  to  make  a million 


Case  1 


Sofa 
king’s 
£1 00m 
present 


Patrick  Donovan 
City  Editor 


THE  two  grown-up  chil- 
dren of  self-made  Sofia 
magnate.  Sir  Graham 
Kirkham,  look  set  to  pick 
up  more  than  £100  million 
by  selling  their  shares  in 
DFS  — the  soft  furnishings 
empire  built  up  by  their 
father  after  he  left  school 
without  any  qualifications 
at  14. 

Michael  and  Julie  Kirk- 
ham decided  to  soil  their  22 
per  cent  bolding  In  the  com- 
pany because  they  are  now 
* ‘married  with  their  own 
children”  and  want  to  di- 
versify their  Investments, 
Sir  Graham  said  yesterday. 

The  deal  represents  a gut- 
tering wedding  present  for 
Michael,  a 20-year-old  char- 
ity worker  who  got  married 
in  Dublin  last  month.  His 
daughter  Julie,  aged  30,  has 
left  her  job  at  Yorkshire 
Television  to  look  after  her 
two  babies  full-time. 

His  children’s  lifestyle  Is 
in  huge  contrast  to  the  hum- 
ble upbringing  of  51 -year- 
old  Sir  Graham,  bom  the 
son  of  a Yorkshire  miner. 

Sir  Graham,  who  was 
knighted  in  the  New  Year 
Honours  list,  faced  wide- 
spread criticism  when  it 
emerged  that  he  had  made 
substantial  loans  to  the 
Conservative  Party. 

From  his  thin  gold  Patek 
Philippe  watch,  to  his  col- 
lection of  Old  Masters,  he  Is 
now  seen  as  a mainstay  of 
the  establishment.  Worth 
an  estimated  £250  million, 
he  lives  in  Cantley  Hall, 
Doncaster,  gives  gener- 
ously to  charity  and  moves 
In  Royal  circles  as  a sup- 
porter of  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh's award. 

News  that  the  22  per  cent 
share  stake  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  market  sent  DFS 
shares  down  22p  to  514p. 

The  fall  overshadowed 
the  announcement  that 
profits  are  up  18.6  per  cent 
to  £31.1  million  for  the  year 
to  July  27.  The  company's 


Sharing. . . Miner’s  son  Sir  Graham  Kirkham  is  worth  about  £250m  photograph:  davjd  slutoe 


cash  position  is  so  strong 
that  it  is  giving  a lOp-a- 
share  special  payout  to  in- 
vestors for  the  second  year 
running.  The  dividend  is 


being  Increased  by  just 
over  20  per  cent  to  lOp. 

Sir  Graham,  who  floated 
the  company  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  in  1993.  said 


sales  were  accelerating  be- 
cause of  DFS's  decision  to 
diversify  into  the  South 
from  its  traditional  base  in 
the  North  and  Midlands. 


Rentokil  to  appeal  as  sacked  BET 
chief  awarded  £3m  compensation 


Case  2 


Usa  Buckingham 


JOHN  Clark,  the  former 
chief  executive  of  busi- 
ness services  group,  BET, 
who  was  sacked  after  the 
company  was  taken  over  by 
Rentokil,  was  yesterday 
awarded  £3  million  in  com- 
pensation by  the  High  Court. 

But  Rentokil,  the  company 
best  known  for  its  pesticides, 
immediately  said  it  would  ap- 


peal against  what  It  regarded 
as  “just  such  an  enormous 
sum  of  money.” 

The  award  — more  than 
three  times  the  pre-trial 
settlement  Mr  Clark  had  been 
offered  but  £3  million  less 
than  the  total  be  eventually 
claimed  — is  one  of  the  high- 
est pay  ofife  in  British  indus- 
try. 

But  a survey  from  pensions 
consultancy.  Pirc,  estimates 
that  UK  companies  have  paid 
out  nearly  £70  million  in  com- 
pensation to  directors  in  the 
past  three  years. 

Mr  Clark,  who  is  55  and  had 
Maimed  during  the  hearing 
that  his  chances  of  landing  a 
cimffar  job  at  his  age  were 
remote,  said  he  was  "very 
pleased"  with  the  outcome. 
He  was  now  keen  to  pursue 
the  search  for  a “new  chal- 


lenge" as  chief  executive  of  a 
major  organisation. 

Janet  Gaymer,  bead  of  em- 
ployment law  at  Simmons  & 
Simmons,  said  evidence 
pointing  to  John  Clark’s  age 
would  be  a “very  useful" 
benchmark  in  future  cases. 

It  is  estimated  that  on  top  or 
the  payment  to  Mr  Clark, 
Rentokil  will  have  to  pay  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  legal  costs.  The 


company,  however,  disputed 
a figure  of  £600,000. 

American-born  Mr  Clark, 
who  lost  his  Job  in  April,  said: 
"I  regret  it  was  necessary  to 
bring  my  claim  to  court"  He 
said  he  bad  attempted  to 
settle  in  a “private  and  ma- 
ture" way  out  of  court 

Mr  Clark,  who  joined  BET 
in  1991,  was  dismissed  after 
Rentokil  won  a closely  fought 
£2.2  billion  takeover  battle. 


Goldman  adds  30  to  Britain’s 
million-pound-a-year  earners 


Case  3 


"THE  league  of  Britain’s  £1 
I million  earners  was  yes- 
terday swelled  by  30  Lon- 
don employees  of  the  bank- 
ing group,  Goldman  Sachs. 
writes  Lisa  Buckingham. 

The  gTimmi  round  of  cre- 
ating new  “partner  manag- 
ers" In  the  high-flying  Wall 
Street  bank  yesterday  saw 
125  lucky  workers  around 
the  world  elevated  to -the 
top  echelons. 

It  is  understood  that  30  of 
those  are  based  in  London 
and  11  are  British.  Al- 
though not  all  will  immedi- 
ately soar  to  the  ranks  of 

the  £1  million-a-year  club 


most  can  expect  such  riches 
in  a short  time. 

In  addition  to  strato- 
spheric salaries,  Goldman's 
newly  elevated  partners 
will  learn  early  next  month 
the  scale  of  the  top-up  they 
can  expect  from  annual 
bonuses. 

• Mary  Walz,  the  former 
executive  of  the  collapsed 
Barings  merchant  bank 
who  is  claiming  an  unpaid 
£500.000  bonus  for  1994 
from  new  owners  ING  Bar- 
ings, will  have  to  wait  two 
to  three  weeks  to  discover 
the  outcome  of  her  indus- 
trial tribunal  case  after  the 
chairman  yesterday 
reserved,  judgment  at  the 
end  of  the  third  day  of  hear- 
ings, writes  Celia  Weston. 


Rentokil  said  it  would  ap- 
peal against  yesterday's  deci- 
sion even  though  legal  costs 
would  escalate.  A company 
spokesman  said:  “We  believe 
we  made  a fair  and  reason- 
able offer." 

Mr  Clark's  compensation 
was  based  on  a £490.000  a year 
salary  over  a three-year 
notice  period  to  which  be  was 
contractually  entitled.  It  also 
included  damages  for  loss  of 
pension  rights,  bonus  pay- 
ments of  50  per  cent  of  salary, 
a car  and  chauffeur,  health  in- 
surance and  the  value  of 
"holiday  entitlement" 

The  court  rejected  claims 
that  Mr  Clark  had  not  taken 
steps  to  mitigate  his  Financial 
loss  by  seeking  alternative 
employment. 

Institutional  shareholders 
said  the  case  had  focused  at- 
tention on  the  need  for  remu- 
neration committees  to  be- 
come more  aware  of  the  con- 
tractual obligations  of  service 
contracts. 

Richard  Regan,  head  of  in- 
vestments at  the  Association 
of  British  Insurers  com- 
mented: "This  case  under- 
lines the  importance  of  the 
Greenbury  Code  recommen- 
dations that  remuneration 
committees  should  look  care- 
fully  at  service  contracts  and 
mitigation  clauses  because 
legal  rights  can,  in  certain 
circumstances,  give  rise  to 
very  substantial  sums.” 


Future  of  Morgan’s  top  woman  in  doubt  after  dismissals 


Rauf  Murphy 


THERE  was  speculation 
yesterday  over  the  future 
of  Morgan  Grenfell’s  most 
senior  fund  manager  Nicola 
Horiick  after  the  investment 
bank  confirmed  the  sacking 
of  five  executives  tarnished 
by  the  Peter  Young  affair. 

Ms  Horiick,  the  head  of 
Morgan’s  successful  pensions 
management  business  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful 


women  in  the  City,  lost  the 
internaJ  battle  over  asset 
management  boss  Keith  Per- 
cy's future  when  he  was 
sacked  yesterday. 

Ms  Horiick,  responsible  for 
hiring  Mr  Young  and  two 
other  fund  managers  from 
her  previous  employer.  Mer- 
cury Asset  Management,  hut 
who  has  not  been  Implicated 
in  the  scandal  involving  three 
of  Morgan’s  European  invest- 
ment foods,  is  credited  with 
setting  the  investment  tone 


which  has  helped  Morgan's 
money  management  business 
grow  over  recent  years. 

She  was  unavailable  for 
comment  yesterday  but  one 
senior  Morgan  insider  said 
last  night:  “Nicola  lobbied 
long  and  hard  for  Keith  to  be 
retained  in  some  sort  of  role. 
Now  that  he  has  gone  we  have 
had  a statement  from  her  say- 
ing she  is  committed  to  the 
group.  But  to  be  frank,  rela- 
tions are  strained." 

AS  expected,  the  current 


head  of  Morgan’s  develop- 
ment capital  business,  Robert 
Smith,  was  confirmed  yester- 
day as  the  new  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  asset  management 
division. 

Following  Mr  Percy  out  of 
the  door  are  Glyn  Owen,  chief 
investment  officer  for 
Europe,  Graham  Kane,  head 
of  Morgan's  unit  trust  busi- 
ness, head  of  compliance 
Michael  Wheatley  and  also 
Paul  Ehling,  another  compli- 
ance officer. 


Notebook 


Bubbling  salaries 
bring  big  danger 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


IN  THE  High  Court,  a judge 
earning  £98,957  a year 
awarded  the  former  rider 
executive  of  BET,  John  Clark, 
£3  million  for  loss  of  office, 
following  the  takeover  of  his 
company  by  RenlokiL 
In  East  London  Mary  Walz, 
a woman  associated  with  the 
Barings  crash,  the  biggest  in 
British  financial  history,  is 
asking  the  chairman  of  an  in- 
dustry tribunal  to  force  her 
former  employers  to  pony  up 
the  £500.000  bonus  promised 
just  before  the  Leeson  balloon 
went  up. 

At  investment  bank  Gold- 
man Sachs  some  125  staff 
worldwide,  including  several 
in  London,  are  expected  to 
move  into  the  £1  million  sal- 
ary bracket  after  stepping  up 
to  become  managing  directors 
— a stage  below  the  partner- 
ship level. 

No  doubt  each  of  these 
cases  of  super-rewards  can  be 
argued  on  its  merits.  Mr 
Clark,  at  55  years  old,  had  a 
rough  deal  being  turned  out 
of  BET  just  as  he  was  begin- 
ning to  turn  the  services 
group  around.  But  the  idea 
that  as  a chief  executive  he  is 
too  old  to  be  reemployed  Is 
laughable;  he  is  broadly  the 
same  age  as  George  Simpson, 
who  is  just  beginning  to  make 
his  first  waves  in  the  most 
significant  job  in  British 
manufacturing,  at  GEC. 

Good  chief  executives.  like 
high  quality  football  manag- 
ers, are — we  so  often  are  told 
— like  gold  dust  In  that  case, 
Mr  Clark,  with  £3  million  on 
deposit  can  quickly  expect  to 
see  himself  back  at  the  top. 
despite  the  underpaid  judge's 
sympathy  for  his  case. 

At  Barings  it  Is  almost  ir- 
relevant as  to  whether  Ms 
Walz  was  in  the  line  of  con- 
trol which  led  to  Nick  Leeson 
or  not.  Whichever  way  you 
cut  H there  was  catastrophic 
failure  at  Barings,  and  to 
most  of  us  it  seems  like  com- 
mon sense  that  in  such  cir- 
cumstances bonuses  would 
not  be  paid.  Had  ING  not 
stepped  in  and  Barings  been 
formally  liquidated,  there  is 
no  way  with  £800  million  of 
losses  that  she  or  anyone  else 
would  have  received  a penny. 

Which  brings  us  lack  to 
Goldman  Sachs.  As  a partner- 
ship. it  has  a particular  prob- 
lem in  disgorging  its  gains. 
There  are  no  shareholders  to 
please  through  higher  divi- 
dends or  share  bonuses,  just 
the  core  of  staff  which  keep 
the  huge  fees  rolling  in.  But 
the  partners  at  Goldman 
Sachs  could  look  at  other  pos- 
sibilities. rather  than  foelling 
the  destabilising  pay  race  in 
finance. 

They  might  consider  the 
Barings,  Daiwa,  Sumitomo 
and  Deutsche  Morgan  Gren- 
fell experience  and  whether  It 
might  not  be  more  prudent  — 
giving  the  size  of  their  deal- 
ing book  and  the  volatility  of 
markets  — to  build  bigger 
reserves. 


They  could  break  the  cycle 
of  spiralling  investment  bank- 
ing fees  and  commissions  and 
lower  their  price  to  customers: 

they  could  even  do  more  pro 
bono  work  for  entepreneurs 
operating  in  disadvantaged 
economies  — such  as  those  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  Africa. 

Instead,  the  value  system  in 
investment  banking  becomes 
more  distorted  with  each  up- 
swing in  the  financial  cycle. 
Salaries,  bonuses  and  fees  are 
bid  upwards  and  the  pressure 
increases  on  all  those  in- 
volved to  perform  and  keep 
Income  rolling  in  even  In 
hard  times. 

It  is  circumstances  like 
these,  unstable  reward  struc- 
tures, which  create  Nick  Lee- 
son-style  problems  and  cause 
problems  with  fund  managers 
like  Peter  Young  of  DMG. 
This  is  a suitable  case  for  reg- 
ulatory treatment 


DMG  stampede 

CERTAINLY  DMG.  with 
Imro  looking  over  its 
shoulder,  deserves 
some  praise  for  avoiding  the 
“lone  nut”  syndrome,  which 
characterised  the  Barings 
failure.  In  removing  from 
office  five  senior  executives, 
including  the  head  of  fund 
management,  Keith  Percy, 
and  Michael  Wheatley,  bead 
of  compliance,  it  is  in  essence 
acknowledging  a serious 
management  and  control  fail- 
ure. which  in  the  case  of  an 
independent  merchant  bank 
could  have  been  catastrophic, 
not  just  for  savers  in  the  DMG 
European  trusts  but  for  the 
whole  concern. 

The  DMG  move  is  as  much 
one  of  self-preservation  as 
anything  else.  Without  the 
changes  it  would  have  been 
that  much  more  difficult  to 
reverse  the  redemption 
stampede. 


Wickes  waffle 

IT  WILL  damage  the  future 
of  Wickes  and  the  reputa- 
tion, of  the  SFO  if  no  at- 
tempts are  made  to  prosecute 
those  implicated  in  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a systemic 
fraud  inside  the  firm's  buying 
department 

As  yet  the  new  team  at  the 
troubled  DIY  concern  appears 
to  have  no  plan  to  forward 
evidence  to  the  official  chan- 
nels, despite  the  conclusion 
that  there  has  been  more  than 
just  serious  mismanagement 
The  most  alarming  finding 
in  the  highly  sanitised  report 
into  why  Wickes  discovered  a 
£50  million  "black  hole"  in  its 
accounts  is  that  false  informa- 
tion was  submitted  to  its 
auditors. 

This  is  a criminal  offence 
which  has  resulted  in  virtu- 
ally wiping  out  shareholders’ 
funds  and  jeopardising  a busi- 
ness which  employs  5.000 
people.  Having  spent  more 
than  £4  million  on  lawyers  to 
investigate  the  affair,  Wickes 
has  a duty  to  ensure  that  mat- 
ter is  passed  on  to  the  appro- 
priate authorities. 

The  report  raises  signifi- 
cant questions  about  endemic 
fraud  in  the  international 
building  supply  industry.  The 
new  brooms  were  expected  to 
sweep  clean  the  entire  com- 
pany. Instead,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  whitewashing  the 
boardroom  walls. 


Oldest  merchant 
bank  in  IIS  scrutiny 


Paul  Murphy 


A QUESTION  mark 
hangs  over  the 
£1  billion  sale  of  the 
world's  oldest  merchant 
bank,  MeesPierson,  to  Bel- 
gian financial  services  con- 
glomerate Fortis,  after  the 
discovery  of  accounting  irreg- 
ularities in  a venture  capital 
business  linked  to  MeesPier- 
son’s  office  in  New  York. 

The  bank  has  had  to  write 
to  Investors  in  a specialist 
fond,  which  lends  working 
capital  to  small  American 
businesses  working  on  US 
government  contracts,  warn- 
ing them  of  its  concerns  over 
how  the  fond  is  run- 
A spokesman  for  MeesPier- 
son confirmed  an  investiga- 
tion was  under  way,  but  de- 
clined to  name  the  fond.  He 
said  there  was  no  question  of 


any  irregularities  within  the 
bank  itself  and  insisted  that 
the  scandal  would  have  no  ef- 
fect on  the  Fortis  takeover. 

The  matter  is  said  to  have 
come  to  light  after  MeesPier- 
son's  recently  appointed 
chairman,  Thomas  Abbot,  or- 
dered an  investigation  into 
the  way  the  venture  capital 
business  operated.  The  bank 
is  understood  to  have  encoun- 
tered similar  problems  in  the 
same  business  three  years 
ago  which  cost  MeesPierson 
$25  million  (£16  million). 

Insiders  at  the  bank  say  the 
investigation,  which  also  in- 
volves an  unnamed  Irish 
bank,  has  also  spread  to  its 
London  office,  from  where  the 
New  York  operation  is  super- 
vised by  Han  DalmfoL 

Earlier  this  month,  Fortis 
signed  a letter  of  intent  to 
take  over  MeesPierson  with 
owners  ABN  Amro. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1.942S  Franca  8.00  Italy  2,381  Singapore  2.19 

Austria  16.68  Germany  2.3750  Malta  026  South  Africa  7.00 

Belgium  46.88  Greece  37150  Netherlands  2.8675  Spain  199.50 

Canada  2.098  Hong  Kong  11.95  New  Zealand  2216  Sweden  10-35 

Cyprus  0-7190  India  56.40  Norway  10-10  Swtbariand  1948 

Denmark  9.13  Ireland  0.9575  Portugal  240.40  Turkey  143,856 

Finland  723  Israel  5.05  Saudi  Arabia  5.91  USA  1.55 

Suoplted  by  NnfMfesf  Bun*  {arJmting  Indian  rupM  and  Israeli  ihe*efj. 
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1 2 FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 

‘Beat  a Cheat’  campaign  weeding  out  bogus  claimants  helps  produce  biggest  fall  for  two  years 


The  GuanSan  Thursday  October  17 19&. 


News  in  brief 


Hotline  cuts  dole  queues 


BT  tries  to  pull  plug 


on  rival  Global  One 


Larry  Elliott 
Economies  Editor 


THE  Government's 
“snoopers  hotline" 
is  weeding  out  bo- 
gus jobless  claim- 
ants and  helped  to 
produce  the  biggest  fail  in 
Britain's  dole  queues  for  al- 
most two  years  last  month,  it 
was  disclosed  yesterday. 

Officials  said  the  80,000 
calls  received  by  the  Benefits 
Agency  since  die  launch  of 
the  "Beat  a Cheat”  campaign 
in  August  was  a factor  behind 
the  tall  of  35,600  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  out  of  work  and 
claiming  benefit  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Last  month's  reduction  in 
the  jobless  total  brought  the 
official  unemployment  figure 
down  to  2,073,100  — its  lowest 
level  for  more  than  five  a half 
years  — and  on  course  to  drop 
below  the  two-million  level 
early  next  year. 


Employment  Secretary  Gil- 
lian Shephard  welcomed  the 
fell  — which  was  double  the 
August  reduction  — saying  it 
proved  that  the  Government's 
economic  policies  were  work- 
ing. “Unemployment  is  not 
just  falling  but  falling  faster", 
she  said. 

Ministers  are  also  hopeful 
that  rising  Living  standards 
will  mesh  with  lower  unem- 1 


ployment  and  higher  house 
prices  to  generate  support  for 
the  Conservatives  in  the  six 
months  that  remain  before 
next  May's  likely  polling  day. 

Data  from  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics  showed 
that  average  earnings  are 
growing  at  4 per  cent  a year 
for  the  first  time  since  mid- 
1994.  With  Inflationary  pres- 
sure weak,  living  standards 


are  currently  rising  by  more 
than  3 per  cent 

Officials  believe  that  the 
outlook  for  jobs  has  improved 
over  the  last  few  months, 
even  though  they  feel  that  the 
September  decrease  was  flat- 
tered by  a number  of  special 
factors. 

The  ONS  said  more  gradu- 
ates were  going  off  the  jobless 
count  than  in  previous  years. 


while  the  feet  that  September 
was  a five-week  month  accen- 
tuated the  downward  trend. 
The  introduction  of  the  Job- 
seekers Allowance  came  too 
late  to  affect  last  month's 
claimant  count,  but  would 
reduce  the  total  by  35.000  after 
six  months.  However.  It  said 
that  the  Benefits  Agency 
Fraud  Hotline  did  have  an  ef- 
fect on  the  September  data. 


Cautious  Chancellor  faces  economy  still  deep  in  hock  to  creditors 


LS ENNETH  Clarke’s  cau- 
rxtious  Budget  strategy 
was  vindicated  yesterday 
when  the  latest  set  of  bor- 
rowing figures  showed  the 
Government  almost  as 
deeply  in  the  red  as  it  was 
this  time  last  year,  writes 
Larry  Elliott. 

Despite  rising  consumer 
demand,  the  public  sector 
borrowing  requirement  in 
September  was  £3.4  billion. 


even  with  a £1  billion  wind- 
fall from  privatisation 
receipts. 

The  Treasury  blamed  an 
exceptional  £1.2  billion 
debt  interest  payment  on 
index-linked  gilts  for  the 
unexpectedly  high  borrow- 
ing figure,  but  the  painfully 
slow  progress  in  cutting  the 
PSBR  will  form  the  back- 
drop when  the  Chancellor 
maps  out  his  Budget  strat- 


egy at  Domeywood  tomor- 
row. He  is  expected  to  de- 
liver tax  cuts  of  only  £2 
billion-£3  billion  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  matched  by  spend- 
ing cuts. 

According  to  the  latest 
figures,  the  PSBR  in  the 
first  six  months  of  the  1996- 
97  financial  year  stood  at 
£16.1  billion,  down  from 
£20.1  billion  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1995-96. 


However,  the  improve- 
ment was  almost  entirely 
due  to  higher  privatisation 
receipts.  Stripped  of  the 
state  sell-offs,  the  PSBR 
was  £19.8  billion  in  the 
half-year  to  September, 
against  £20.1  billion  a year 
ago. 

Officials  said  the  Chan- 
cellor was  still  confident  of 
hitting  his  £26.9  billion 
forecast  for  1996-97. 


In  the  summer,  the  ONS  es- 
timated that  unemployment 
was  felling  by  10.000-15,000  a 
month,  but  they  now  put  the 
trend  -at  a monthly  fen  of 
15,000-20,0)0-  This  is  in  line 
with  the  average  fell  of  18£00 
in  the  six  months  to  Septem- 
ber. 

But  while  the  jobless  total 
has  been  cut  by  190,000  in  the 
past  year,  and  fell  in  every 
region  of  the  UK  last  month, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  new 
jobs  created  have  been  in 
part-time  wort 

The  Government’s  Labour 
Force  Survey  — a quarterly 
poll  of 60,000  people  — showed 

yesterday  that  only  14,000  foU- 
time  jobs  were  created  in  the 
past  year,  compared  with 
198.000  part-time  posts.  Male 
full-time  jobs  have  fallen  by 
36.000. 

Labour  seized  on  the  LFS 
data  to  launch  a fresh  attack 
on  the  claimant  munt  mea- 
sure of  unemployment  calling 
the  figures  "entirely  bogus”. 


BRITISH  Telecom  is  seeking  a court  order  to  bait  the s opera- . .. 
tions  of  Global  One— the  rival  communications  business 
owned  bv  Deutsche  Telekbm.  FrtnceTcatecoin  and  Sprint, 

BT  together  with  its  German  joint  venture  partner  Vlag 
Interkom.  told  a Dnsseldorf  court  yesterdaythat  theEuropean 
rnmniicc  i r\n  bad  made  toe  creation  of  Global  One  conditional 
upon  there  being  two  national  suppliers  in  addition  to  the  state 
telecom  monopolies,  France  Telecom,  and  Deutsche  Telekom.  . ; 
It  Hatmari  that  Veba  was  the  only  other nafionaTsuppIierm- 

Germany  and  that  it  had  only  beerL  granted  a licence  on  Tues- : 

day.  The  two  other  licences  announced  on  TYtesday  were  for  , 
local  networks  in  Cologne  and  Ftank&rt.  There  were  no  alter- 
native suppliers  in Finance.  - 

A Deutsche  Telekom  spokesman  said:  "Three  new  licences  .- 
were  granted  yesterday,  so  we  think  the  EC  condltlansare - - - 
fhifuiwi " ^ claimed  tharBTs  action  was  ^disruptive”;  com-;-  j 
Ing  just  days  ahead  of  toe  German  group’s  offer  for  sale  whichjs 
expected  toiaise about  £6.3  bififon.  Tbecourt  is  expected  to 
rule  in  a fortnight's  time. — Nicholas  Bannister 


Japanese  readers  draw  blank 


READERS  of  Japan’s  Sankei  dally  newspaper  gota  surprise 
yesterday  when  they  fouodmuch of  itsafterDOon  edition  blank.  - 
Space  usually  given  over  to  large  advertisements wasieftbare . . 
as  part  of  Newspaper  Ad  Day — to  instil  in  readers  a feeUogtoai 
something  was  missing.  The  14  advertisers  involved  contented 

themselves  with  having  their  names  in  small  print  in  the  centre  of 
the  spaces  they  would  have  occupied. —AP 


Distiller’s  price-cutting  plea 


SCOTCH  whisky  distiller  Bum  Stewart  whose  Scottish  Leader- 
brand  sells  about 250,000 cases  a year,  yesterday  called  on  the  - . 
Industry  to  halt  pricecotting. 

Unveiling  a drop  in  pretax  profits  to  £L01  million  in  the  year  to 
June  30  from  £3J6  million  the  year  before,  group  managing  . 
director  Ian  Bankier  said:  “We  wouldlike  to  see  supermarkets-' 
pay  50  per  cem  more  for  the  product,  which  if  it  was  entirely  - 
passed  onto  toe  consumer  would  put  50p  on  a bottle/*  Leader,  a ' 
blended  whisky,  costs  about  £9.80 a bottle  in  supermarkets.  — 
Dominic  Walsh 


GEC  chief's  plunder 

GEORGE  SIMPSON,  the  newly  appointed  managing  director  of 
GEC  has  plundered  the  last  two  companieshe  worked  at  for 
directors  in  a move  to  build  his  own  top  management  team  at  the 
company  presided  over  by  Lord  Weinstock  for  more  than  30  years. 

Jack  Fryer  is  joiningfromcar  components  group  LucasVarity 
to  became  strategic  planning  director.  Robert  Meakin,  director  of 
personnel  at  British  Aerospace,  assumes  the  same  postal  GEC. 
Bath  are  expected  to  join  the  board. 

Mr  Simpson  left  BAe  just  over  two  years  ago  intake  toe  top  job 
at  Lucas  where  be  helped  push  through  the  recent  merger  with 
Varity. — ShnonBamis 


Extra  topping  at  RizzaExpress 


THE  restaurant  group  PizzaExpress  confirmed  yesterday  that  it 
istopay  £25  million  to  buy  out  up  to  33  restaurants  operated  by  its 
franchisees.  The  deal,  first  disclosed  by  the  Guardian  last  month, 

Iwill  be  financed  through  share  issues  in  the  UK  and  US;  The  33 

mill  inn  -UnminipW«/ch 
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CBI’s  leader  finds  reasons  to  support  minimum-wage  laws 


Top  financial  centres 


Richard  Thomas 
Economics  Correspondent 


ADAIR  TURNER,  direc- 
tor-general of  the  CBI, 
said  yesterday  that  Ger- 
man-style minimum  wages 
and  tough  employment  laws 
could  help  firms  to  boost  pro- 
ductivity and  compete  in 
world  markets. 

In  a marked  departure  from 
toe  confederation’s  formal  op- 
position to  state-set  wage 


floors.  Mr  Turner  said  British 
exporters  were  not  helped  by 
the  “flexible"  labour  market 
and  suggested  that  German 
firms  were  more  focused  on 
quality  and  efficiency  as  a 
result  of  laws  to  protect  jobs 
and  wages. 

Speaking  to  a conference  on 
European  business,  Mr 
Turner  said:  "Some  aspects  of 
inflexible  labour  markets  (in 
Germany)  — limitations  on 
shedding  labour  and  mini- 
mum wages  — may  indeed 


[ have  acted  to  stimulate  a 
relentless  focus  on  productlv- 
1 ity  to  minimise  the  labour 
input." 

But  the  CBI  chief  said  high 
minimum  wages  and  restric- 
tions on  hiring  and  firing  bad 
made  it  harder  to  create  jobs 
in  the  labour-intensive  ser- 
vice sector. 

"Continental  Europe's 
problem,  compared  to  the  US. 
is  not . . . international  traded 
competitiveness,  but  the  fact 
that  it  achieves  high  produc- 


tivity but  low  intensity  job 
growth." 

In  a speech  more  likely  to 
appeal  to  Tony  Blair  than 
John  Major,  Mr  Turner  dis- 
puted claims  that  the  "Anglo- 
Saxon"  model  of  free  labour, 
deregulated  Industry  and 
residual  welfare  had  boosted 
economic  growth. 

“German  per  capita  growth 
has  actually  exceeded  that  of 
the  US  over  the  past  five 
years,  the  past  10  years  and 
the  past  20  years."  he  said.  “I 


can't  look  at  the  data  and 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
superiority  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  model  is  proven.” 

Mr  Turner  criticised  pun- 
dits who  had  pointed  to  high 
German  wages  as  a drag  on 
growth.  "Yes,  Germany  has 
high  wage  rates."  he  said. 
"But,  so  long  as  they  are  sus- 
tainable, high  wages  are  a 
sign  of  success,  not  failure." 

Holding  up  the  privatised 
utilities  as  one  area  where  i 
Britain  performs  better  than  I 


Which  dty  over  the  next  five  years,  do  you  tWnk  will  be  the  most  influential 
continental  countries.  Mr  financial  centre  of  Europe- 

Turner  said  short-term  atti-  If  Britain  is  not  In  EMU?  If  In  the  EMU? 

tudes  were  still  eroding  busi- 


ness performance. 

"Clearly  there  are  plenty  of 
companies  and  institutional 
investors  that  do  take  a very  | 
long-term  view,”  he  said. 
"But  overall.  I'm  struck  by 
the  way  that  UK  companies 
have  left  manufacturing  sec- 
tors in  which  German  or 
French  or  Japanese  compa- 
nies have  managed  to  flour- 
ish." 
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Pilots  with  the  travel 


Underside 


bug  wanted  by  airlines 


Dan  Atkinson 


the  British  way  of  doing 
business.  On  the  latter  sub- 
ject, at  least,  Fleming  can 
boast  some  hard-won 
expertise. 


WORKFACE/A 

union  ticket  gives 
entry  to  high-flyers’ 
hiring  forum.  Keith 
Harper  reports 


IF  YOU’RE  prepared  to 
travel  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  are  a trained 
pilot,  you  can  get  yourself 
fixed  up  with  work,  as  250  job 
seekers  found  this  week  when 
they  attended  an  employment 
fair  set  up  by  the  British  Air- 
line Pilots'  Association. 

Two  bulky'  Australians,  for- 
mer pilots  themselves, 
trawled  the  fair,  creating  con- 
siderable interest.  They  were 
acting  for  Korean  Airlines, 
one  of  the  fastest-growing 
companies  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
rim.  Korean  is  expanding  so 
fest  it  is  desperately  short  of 
captains  to  fly  its  jumbos. 

One  of  them.  John  Mox- 
ham,  who  heads  an  interna- 
tional crewing  organisation, 
said  Korean  needed  48  senior 
captains  immediately  at  sala- 
ries of  around  £75,000.  and  a 
guarantee  of  nine  clear  days 
off  a month.  Not  the  ideal  job 
for  a family  man  perhaps,  but 
tempting  enough  to  appeal  to 
a younger  person  with  no  do- 
mestic commitments. 

The  Balpa  conference,  toe 
first  of  its  kind  and  not  before 
time,  since  few  unions  make 
much  effort  to  assist  unem- 
ployed members,  reflects  the 
global  market  in  Jobs.  Insur-  | 
ance  managers  are  now  com- 1 


muting  between  Sussex  and 
Costa  Rica,  and  civil  engi- 
neers from  Buckinghamshire 
to  Singapore,  because  they 
cannot  find  work  in  Britain. 

All  the  carriers,  small  and 
large  were  on  show,  from 
British  Airways  to  Gill  Air- 
ways. which  flies  out  of  New- 
castle and  recruits  24-year-old 
captains  for  £25,000.  Senior 
executives  from  each  of  the 
carriers  strode  to  the  rostrum 
with  the  hard  sell. 

If  you  are  lucky.  BA  may 
recruit  you  as  a cadet  This 
means  that  you  do  not  have  to 


‘Small  outfits  are 
used  as  training 
grounds  for  the 
big  operators’ 


pay  out  large  sums  of  money 
to  train  yourself  In  an  indus- 
try where  investments  of  be- 
tween £20,000-£40,000  are 
required  by  aspirant  flyers. 

The  common  fallacy  which 
suggests  that  all  pilots  are 
high  earners,  have  two 
houses,  private  medical  in- 
surance and  send  their  chil- 
dren to  private  school  was  ex- 
ploded by  pay  rate  revelations 
from  several  carriers. 

British  Airways  is  the  no- 
table exception.  Its  captains 
get  £77.000.  and  there  is  a 
starting  salary  of  £28.000. 
Over  the  nest  five  years,  the 
company  may  need  1.342  pi- 
lots. although  as  things  stand 


today,  the  figure  is  only  958. 
Pay  at  Britannia  Airways 
varies  between  £25.000  to 
£70.000  with  a £2,000  holiday 
concession,  and  Richard 
Branson  pays  his  captains 
around  £55,000,  with  Christ- 
mas bonuses  thrown  in. 

Under  this  elite  stratum, 
however,  is  a different  world. 
Gill  pays  £14.000  for  a first  of- 
ficer and  a new  company. 
Debonair  Airways,  based  at 
Luton,  has  a salary  scale  of 
£27.000-£42,000.  Clearly,  many 
of  the  smaller  outfits  are  used 
as  training  grounds  for  toe 
big  companies.  They  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  all  comers,  in- 
cluding helicopter  pilots. 

In  an  overview  of  the  indus- 
try, Sir  Michael  Bishop.  Brit 
ish  Midland's  chairman,  said 
that  while  job  opportunities 
were  reasonably  good  over 
the  next  few  years,  pilots  bad 
to  be  aware  that  the  industry 
was  becoming  more  compel  i- ' 
live  and  passengers  were 
"moving  towards  low  cost  op-  , 
erations". 

Sir  Michael  believes  that 
the  increasing  emphasis  will 
be  on  leisure  travel.  Air 
transport  has  done  well  from 
business,  but  the  onset  of  the 
Internet,  the  video  and  the 
fax.  means  that  many  middle 
managers  are  not  travelling 
abroad  so  often,  and  this  has 
important  implications  for 
airlines. 

The  pilot  of  the  future  may 
he  flying  to  more  faraway 

bucket  and-spade  locations  in 
the  Far  East  than  bread-and- 
butter  business  destinations 
like  Frankfurt.  New  York  and 
Chicago. 


LORD  Rees-Mogg  is  to 
share  his  less-than- 
happy  recent  experi- 
ences as  head  of  GEC’s 
remuneration  committee  at 
a seminar  on  November  27 
on  top  pay.  His  lordship 
was  at  the  centre  of  the 
storm  over  the  original  £10 
million  offered  to  GEC’s  in- 
coming managing  director, 
George  Simpson.  Lord 
Rees-Mogg  will  chair  toe 
seminar,  which  will  cover 
“directors*  remuneration 
post-Greenbury".  And  post- 
Simpson,  of  coarse. 


HURRAY  for  Easy  call, 
the  two-year-old  dis- 
tance-destroyer with 
a rather  nice  telecoms  com- 
pany attached.  The  hoofed 
one’s  roller-coaster  perfor- 
mance (wins  at  Leicester, 
Newmarket  and  Goodwood, 
a doze  in  August  when  he 
ambled  In  fourth  at  York, 
followed  by  a 5-1  win  at 
Doncaster  last  month)  hit 
new  peaks  a week  ago  with 
an  11-2  triumph  at  Ascot. 
His  next  outing,  however, 
is  uncertain:  he’ll  be  "hav- 
ing a rest",  according  to  his 
PR  man,  Victor  Trockl. 


communications  being  the 
tricky  business  that  it  is, 
the  publicity  literature 
loses  something  in  transla- 
tion. “Introducing  Altos." 
booms  toe  cover  of  toe  in- 
formation pack  below  a pic- 
ture of  a tiny  figure  in 
snowy  wastes,  “the  ’phone 
system  that  works  abso- 
lutely nowhere’’.  That 
should  have  read  “in  toe 
middle  of  nowhere”.  Or 
perhaps  not. 


crown 
Britain  rejects  EMU 


Mark  Mflner 

European  Business  Edttor 


GOOD  to  see  Robert 
Fleming's  multiple 
problems  with  Its 
Hong  Kong  offshoot.  Jar- 
dine  Fleming,  have  not  dis- 
tracted the  bank  from  the 
pressing  task  of  exposing 
those  closer  to  home  guilty 
of  un-German  activities. 
Bat  then  the  tedious  busi- 
ness of  sacking  “rat"  trad- 
ers and  a rogue  fund  man- 
ager cannot  have  been  half 
as  exciting  as  pontificating 
about  the  need  to  embrace 
our  Teutonic  neighbours.  A 
dinner  Tuesday  night,  held  | 
by  toe  Fleming-sponsored 
Gerraan-British  Forum, 
"awarded"  anti-prizes  to 
the  editor  of  toe  Daily  Mir- 
ror. the  novelist  Frederick 
Forsyth  and  the  cartoonist 
Charles  Griffin:  a commu- 
nique from  Fleming  HQ  tut- 
tutted  about  these  gentle- 
men’s “least  positive 
efforts”  in  the  field  of  “im- 
proving understanding”. 
Yesterday  the  forum  held  a 
conference  on  whether  the 
future  of  European  com- 
merce lay  in  toe  German  or 


Elsewhere  in  the 
wonderful  world  of 
communications,  the 
Dutch  group  KPN  this  week 
launched  Altus,  its  new 
ring-firom-anywbere  satel- 
lite-telephone service. 
Whether  on  toe  prairie,  the 
pampas  or  deep  in  the  jun- 
gle, just  point  one  of  KPN’s 
magic  boxes  at  the  sky  and 
dial.  Unfortunately,  with 
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Meanwhile,  out  old 
buddy  toe  Sheikh  of 
Abu  Dhabi  has 
clearly  had  enough  of  being 
toe  stay,  retiring  son.  of  toe 
desert  and  has  embarked 
on  a publicity  spree  of  Lord 
Archer  proportions.  “A 
Statesman  of  Vision  and 
Generosity"  declared  a ftill- 
page  advert  in  Tuesday's 
Wall  Street  Journal  Europe 
below  a pic  of  His 
and  above  a photo  of  what 
looks  like  a tropical  Brack- 
nell New  Town,  presum- 
ably toe  go-ahead  Sheikh- 
dom. Densely-packed  script 
praises  toe  Sheikh’s  "keen 
sense  of  responsibility". 
Finally:  "The  debt  of  grati- 
tude owed  by  the  people  to 
this  one  wan  cannot  be 
over-estimated”.  Don’t  ever 
change. 


London  would  lose,  its 
position  as  Europe's  pre- 
mier financial  centre  if 
Britain  opted  out  of  monetary 
union,  according  to  a survey 
of  business  leaders. 

More  than  half  of  the  500 
European  managers  and  di- 
rectors questioned  said  they 
believed  the  City’s  crown 
would  pass  to  Frankfort  if 
Britain  did  not  sign  up  for  the 
single  currency  — but  six  out 
of  10  said  London’s  grip 
would  be  strengthened  by 
joining  EMU. 

This  is  the  first  time  that 
the  survey,  carried  out  annu- 
ally since  1990  for  property 
consultants  Healey  & Baker, 
has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a British  opt-out  from 
EMU  could  seriously  Itamaga 
the  City's  wealth. 

Previous  surveys  have 
shown  that  business  leaders 
were  convinced  that  Lon- 
don’s position  would  not  be 
challenged  whatever  the  de- 


cision over  the  single 
currency. 

This  time,  however,  only 
two  in  five  believe  London 
could  keep  the  top  slot  if  Brit- 
ain did  not  sign  up  for  EMU. 

The  change  in  attitude 
comes  despite  the  decision  of 
a number  of  continental 
banks  to  increase  their  opera- 
tions in  London.  Earlier  this 
week,  for  example,  Dresdner 
Bank  said  it  would  concen- 
trate its  Eurobond  operations 
in  London. 

But  Michael  Cassidy,  toe 
chairman  of  toe  Corporation 
of  London's  policy  and 
resources  committee,  believes 
that  a growing  awareness  of  a 
political  dimension  to  EMU 
may  be  influencing  attitudes. 

"We  are  in  the  fortunate  po- 
sition where  hanks  and  other 
major  financial  institutions 
have  been  voting  with  their 
feet  in  coming  to  London. 

“However  it  is  now  apparent 
that  the  political  dimension  is 
beginning  to  feature  In  com- 
mercial location  decisions. 
Saying  It  is  not  our  problem  is. 
not  an  adequate  response." 


is 


EVER  wonder  what  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England  does  on 
Sundays?  No.  not  ski-ing. 
he  plays  American  football. 
Eddie  George  is  a running 
back  for  the  Houston  Oilers 
and  when  spotted  last  week 
he  was  “running  with 
effort  and  power”,  accord- 
ing to  toe  commentary,  in 
helping  his  team  beat  the 
Cincinatti  Ben  gals  30-27  in 
overtime.  Perhaps  be  and 
Ken  discuss  toe  game  at 
these  monthly  meetings  we 
hear  so  much  about. 


“Boss  Bjorn  Havn 
committed  an  act 
oF  random  kindness 
when  he  left  20,000 
pounds  to  a caretaker, 
in  memory  oF  the  time 
'he  had  sewri  up 
Havn  s broken  Flies." 
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Hill  makes  the  most 
of  his  capital  gains 
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Richard  Williams  sees  the  newly  crowned 
world  champion  wrap  up  business 
in  the  West  End  of  London  yesterday 
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very  first  Formula 
One  world  champion, 
Nino  Farina,  ticked  the 
box  marked  “no  pub- 
licity". After  wrapping  up  the 
1950  title  he  refused  all  inter- 
views and  went  home.  Damon 
Hill  also  went  home  yester- 
day, newly  crowned  as  the 
Kth  champion,  but  not  until 
he  had  smiled  for  the  final 
few  hundred  photographs  and 
answered  the  last  of  a thou- 
sand questions. 

Hill  was  back  in  his  driving 
suit  yesterday,  posing  with 
his  WUliams-Renault  on  the 
traffic  island  beneath  Marble 
Arch,  which  Is  sometimes  en- 
visaged by  romantics  as  the 
focal  point  of  a future  London 
Grand  Prix.  The  arch's  trium- 
phal nature  explained  its  at- 
traction to  his  sponsors  yes- 
terday, but  had  he  failed  to 
clinch  the  title  in  Japan  on 
Sunday  he  might  have  been 
summoned  to  the  same  spot  to 
revive  its  old  function  as  the 
site  of  Tyburn  gallows. 

Office  workers  and  tourists 
watched  as  he  stood  in  front 
of  the  trophies  presented  for 
each  of  his  eight  race  vic- 


tories tills  year.  This  may  not 
have  been  quite  the  size  of  the 
reception  accorded  to  Fangio 
in  1951,  when  the  entire  city 
of  Buenos  Aires  came  to  a 
halt  to  welcome  him  home,  or 
to  Alain  Frost  in  1993,  when 
he  drove  his  Williams  up  and 
down  the  Champs-Elys&es. 
But  Hill  is  and  will  remain  an 
unassuming  fellow,  as  he 
proved  when  he  struggled  to 
remove  the  cork  from  a mag- 
num of  champagne.  “There’s 
usually  someone  to  do  this  for 
me,"  he  remarked. 

The  night  before,  he  had 
been  surprised  by  the  warm 
welcome  at  Heathrow.  “I'm 
overwhelmed  by  the  recep- 
tion I’ve  had."  be  said.  “From 
the  moment  I stepped  off  the 
plane  I’ve  been  mobbed,  and 
it's  been  beautiful." 

He  was  asked  about  the  sus- 
penseful  finish  to  the  season, 
after  his  taflure  to  wrap  up 
the  title  in  Italy  and  Portugal. 
“It  would  have  been  nice  to 
win  It  at  Monza,"  he  said, 
"but  sometimes  these  things 
happen  for  the  right  reasons. 
The  finish  was  so  exciting. 
The  tension  built  right  to  the 


McRae  holds  off  Sainz  for  victory 


COLIN  McRAE  yesterday 
won  the  San  Remo  Rally 
for  the  first  time  in  his 
career.  Last  year’s  world 
champion,  driving  his 
Subaru  Impreza  555,  fin- 
ished 22  seconds  ahead  of 
Carlos  Sainz  in  the  penulti- 
mate event  of  the  world 
rally  championship. 

Salnz's  Ford  Escort  Cos- 
worth  gained  10  seconds  on 
McRae  yesterday  but  the 
Spaniard  could  not  catch 


the  28-year-old  Scot,  who 
gave  Sahara  the  lead  in  the 
constructors'  championship 
with  340pts  to  Mitsubishi’s 
304.  Sainz's  Belgian  team- 
mate Bruno  Thiry  finished 
third. 

Tommi  Makinen  of  Fin- 
land, who  clinched  the 
drivers*  championship  in 
Australia  last  month,  went 
out  in  the  opening  stage  on 
Monday  when  he  crashed 
Us  Mitsubishi  Lancer. 


last  moment,  and  I wouldn't 
have  had  it  any  other  way." 

He  bad  nothing  to  say  to 
those  who  criticised  his  driv- 
ing during  the  year.  “I  won 
half  the  races  this  season,  and 
the  championship.  1 believe  I 
couldn't  possibly  have  been 
asked  to  do  anything  more." 
The  criticisms,  he  said,  bad 
motivated  him.  And  to  those 
who  claimed  he  was  bad  at 
overtaking  he  offered  two 
words:  "It's  rubbish." 

But  even  the  championship 
has  not  yet  healed  the  wound 
of  his  abrupt  dismissal  by 
Frank  Williams  last  month. 
"It  wasn't  the  pat  on  the  back 
I'd  been  expecting.  Every  sea- 
son there's  some  kind  of 
drama  to  put  you  off  balance, 
but  I really  had  the  rug  pulled 
out  from  under  me  that  time. 
I had  to  put  it  out  of  my  mind 
and  carry  on." 

Next  season  be  will  drive 
one  of  Tom  Walkinshaw's 
Arrows-Yamahas,  in  a team 
who  have  never  won  a grand 
prix.  “It's  not  going  to  be 
easy,"  he  said,  “but  I believe 
that  we  could  surprise  a few 
people  next  year. 

“I'm  not  going  to  sit  here 
and  say  that  I'll  be  able  to  de- 
fend my  championship  with 
next  year’s  outfit;  that  would 
be  stretching  it  a bit  far.  But  I 
certainly  think  we’ve  got  the 
opportunity  to  have  success 
on  our  own  terms.  We'd  like 
to  see  a progression  through- 
out the  season.  I'll  have  the 
No.  l on  the  front  of  the  car 
and  I want  to  drive  around  as 
high  up  the  grid  as  I can." 

How  could  he  top  his 
achievement?  “I  can't  imag- 
ine. Win  it  again,  I suppose. 
It's  never  going  to  be  like  win- 
ning it  for  tbe  first  time,  it’s 
never  going  to  be  like  this 
again.  But  from  now  on  itH 
be  a bit  easier  to  enjoy  things. 
It's  in  the  record  books,  it’s 
down  there  for  ever,  it  cant 
be  taken  away.  That’s  what  I 
set  out  to  achieve,  so  I’m  fully 
satisfied." 


Champagne  special . . . Damon  Hill  makes  a splash  at  Marble  Arch  steve  etherjngton 


Racing 

Jockeys  halt 
Haydock  over 
‘unsafe’  ground 


Graham  Rock 


JOCKEYS  refused  to  ride 
in  the  second  race  at 
Haydock  yesterday  be- 
cause they  thought  conditions 
were  unsafe  and  the  stewards 
had  no  option  but  to  abandon 
the  remaider  of  the  card.  A 
confidential  report  on  the  in- 
cident is  being  prepared  for 
the  Jockey  Club. 

Before  the  meeting  began 
the  clerk  of  the  course,  Philip 
Arkwright,  addressed  the 
jockeys  in  the  weighing  room. 

He  told  them  that  a six-yard 
strip  of  ground  on  the  bend 
was  the  safe  limit  for  racing, 
allowing  three  horses  to  race 
upsides.  He  suggested  that 
those  drawn  high  should  drop 
in  behind  their  colleagues 
and  not  gallop  wider,  because 
the  turf  was  unfit.  No  official 
announcement  was  made. 

Having  ridden  in  the  open- 
ing event,  Frankie  Dettori 
said:  “1  don't  feel  safe  and  all 
my  colleagues  agree." 

Waiter  Swinbum  thought 
the  ground  was  "atrocious." 
while  Kevin  Darley,  who  rode 
Catienus  to  victory  in  the 
first  race,  described  the  track 
as  "unraceable.” 

A deputation  of  riders,  in- 
cluding Dettori  and  Swin- 
burn.  then  inspected  the 
course  with  the  officials,  con- 
centrating on  the  ground  on 
the  bend  into  the  straight. 

Without  asking  for  a formal 
opinion  from  the  jockeys,  the 
stewards  decided  conditions 
were  safe  and  announced  that 
racing  would  continue,  but 
the  21  jockeys  due  to  leave  for 
the  parade  took  a collective 
decision  not  to  ride. 

The  stewards'  secretary, 
William  Nunnely,  said  the 
stewards  had  intended  “to 
look  at  things  again  after  the 
second  race.” 

A handful  or  racegoers  be- 
rated the  jockeys  for  bringing 
the  afternoon  to  a premature 
conclusion  The  decision  will 


have  cost  valuable  revenue 
through  the  Levy  Board,  but 
if  a racecourse  cannot  pro- 
duce safe  conditions,  com- 
mercial considerations 
should  be  secondary. 

The  notion  that  fair  racing 
could  take  place  with  the  field 
squeezed  into  an  arbitrarily- 
defined,  narrow  track,  not 
wide  enough  to  accommodate 
the  numbers  of  runners  per- 
mitted by  safety  regulations, 
surely  beggars  belief. 

Hay  dock's  attitude  to  the 
betting  shop  punters  up  and 
down  the  country  was  repre- 
hensible. It  is  impossible  to 
produce  a perfectly  level  play- 
ing field,  but  betting  turnover 
helps  indirectly  to  defray  the 
racecourse's  costs,  and  on 
this  occasion  the  interests  of 
those  who  contribute  to  the 
Levy  were  ignored. 

In  July  1989.  11  jockeys  at 
Beverley  decided  that  the 
course  was  not  safe.  When  or- 
dered to  continue  some  rode 
on,  while  others  refused. 
Eventually  the  final  three 
races  were  abandoned. 

At  a subsequent  inquiry 
those  deemed  to  have 
breached  the  rules  were 
handed  out  fines  of  between 
£750  and  £250. 

Tbe  Derby  winner  Shaamit 
will  not  run  again.  He  sus- 
tained a tendon  injury  while 
contesting  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  and  the  colt's 
owner.  Khalifa  Dasmal,  has 
decided  he  will  be  retired  to 
stud. 

Shaamit  went  on  to  finish  a 
good  third  to  Pentire  and 
Classic  Cliche  in  the  King 
George,  but  be  will  not  have 
tbe  opportunity  to  realise  his 
full  potential. 

“We  are  only  a small  yard,  and 
are  very  sorry  to  lose  him," 
said  his  trainer,  William  Hag- 
gas.  The  tendon  injury  is  not 
so  bad.  but  you  can't  afford  to 
take  a year  off  with  a horse  like 
this.  I said  all  along  he  would 
be  better  as  be  got  older.  It's 
such  a pity." 
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5653  RPOHOIE(12)HCe«an61t 


5BK0  HASBmA(8)DEnncobnsa61l JOmTIaklarB 

33Q  SRUA (31) D Loner  61 1 _DRMcCaba2 

TOP  FDMI  TIPSi  bonkv  8.  Salect  SM  7.  PMro  Bnbo  B 

Bantam  64  Egamne.  61  tbirgdl  Timas.  61  SekctSlar.  Seva.  61  Phrtro  Borneo.  Snaken  Up.  0 


2.1 0 USUEFBnMNeKNHALIUHnCAFIarBf  C«,»3 

1 3E0B0  DCAHffS IM B8) U JolwsBn 4-610 DNeKaonl 

3 02B2W  UNCLB DOW (27)^ MRanaley 665  — ACutaaZ 

3 342243  TOISNDJUKM  (9)  J Eyre 3-6 U ... JIUnihB 

4 434011  BATOUTOnHOUIB (28) [D)WHMgh 3-8-5  DRHoCabaS 

B 000005  TEH  JAY  (17)  BUemtlyn  660 TWUamaA 

TOP  ran  UKi  DbmA  Ba«  8,  UbSa  Dnug  7 

RaMngi  61  l/ncla  Doug.  9-4  TotonDercar.  62  BarnidoOneblua.  61  Deano  l Beam  M-1  Tran  Jay  8 


Channel  4 


2.55  UDCAHTVCMrCAIMHaTROPKYMCSTieia 


1 

2 

3 

4 
a 
a 

7 

8 
a 

10 

it 

12 

13 


1 JHAO(28]  D Ledor9-8 

5536  OOT  OP  SRIKT  (49)  B MEMahm  612 


_ Dll  McCabe  22 
. Jt  rntaitwlan  21 


6 TRULY  NHCHO  (IB)  P Cnepoie-Hnm  6)0 RHmMa24 

03325  FOOT BATTAUOH (7)^ KtdfcWftaod 8-7  — PL* rub 4 

I KWO  OSOROnAL  (281 D Haydn  Jones  67 L Gbamocfc  2* 

111402  PMUDHAT1W(28)(D)AJarn»67 Mpt 

313  8PSRPHALL(1S)(D)(I)P]  I BakBng  67 J Pnlma  19 

63121  TCHHA(1B)(0)DU«emnB-7  IT4M1 

342510  BLUES 002131  (18) (D) M Qiannon 6-5 JCamOB 

125  SCHW  OP  3KYR  (27)  T WaufllSW  66 M FenMa  8 

21123  RAYFORD  TMHIST  (88)  J Berry  64 Q Carter  0 

123433  BHAmSAlIT (28) M Qiannon 6-4 RFaibaalB 

522176  B0MM+J(40| K MeAUIDb 64 J«*C*23* 


Taunton  National  Hunt  card 


6UMb 
4A» 


1-80  l 
L26MMWI 
3JOO  I 


■f  .50  RUffewET  jmneHUHowiav  cuorm  mmnui  aura  m 11  hmt 


1 

2 

3 

4 
3 
8 

7 

8 
B 

10 

11 


1 Hem  OOUFDUUHMD  (7)  T Houghton  1V8 

11  CORfTOSSEH  (7)  (CD)  R FfoM  1V4 
31242  BOI  BONtin  (7)  <P)  M BlaraMT0 11-9 

m THU  Sawder*  iva 

a AHDSOn  ROT  (IB)  C Barer* ^ 11-0 

LAUV  HA4MKHI JM3WM 


-DM 


P0  PEYTOH  JOMO(IB)  ASibMi  W-8 

540  niica  MOBTCU*  (31  )J  White  W-3 
nflMOOORKBrMDwtBr  164 
lf7)PUury 


S3 


I R Strange  »-0 


BaHMu  U-8Coenoeser.  iMhewrOoflOtamond+i  Ben  Bowden,  Wire.  61  Acaaoms  Boy.  161  Rad 
Who.  11  ■■  • 


2.25  DOHYATT  88LUMQ  RAIBtCAP  KURDUI  2m  If  21^21 

1 O-PtSOO  MBUM8  WBH  (35) (D)  M Pipe  7-1610 APMeOa* * 

& 23341  ALMAPA  ( 1 4)  (CD)  R Hodgee  4-lV-fl 

3 066660  HMtl  MU.  (5)  J Havtile  611-8  

4 4022  PlserCADRr (14) [RUMPUS 61 W C 

5 DUFJU3-  BUTAMAUd 87) R Mar 61611 

* 5(60  SHARP  ■no8LL(M)B£men  61610  - ^ 


044P32  WRAMA»C7)Cft>pbem610-5  ._ 
00(0(65  UKKY  DOMHO  (43)  M Sneppard  6 
5SIM5D  SCALP  ■n(8)PPn**art  6163 


FMt  Cadet  61  MuBaatt,  6?  Morons  Malt  161  Scalp  'Em  12 


3.00  LAHSPONHR  CIMMCAI.  lUUMKiP  CHA3B  3e.  C3JM4 

1 03Z-3P4  PAMAS(18)M  Pljs  S-1613  

9 3111606  MCK  THE  DR2AMBI(8)OT  » Twnw  IWl-B 


Jl  P McCoy* 
.ATkmtai 


_STonoay  (3) 


42D914  THE  BLUE  BOY  {18)  (D)PBmrtO  611-8 
KP-1U3  JIBHUEY  WOOD  110)  (O  (BP)  PHobba  1611-7 

264011  DROMON  I ER  (T)  W K BMef  7-1611 

S4-2P02  SUPPBIY  BAX  (14)  H JU(*BS  161M 

* W DrunnMn,  61  HUlta  Dn»a»r.B4Herl»y*eoa.6iThi  EdueBoy. 


3.35  TNERTDM  nonCRS'  HORDU  Ms  1(  C%3M 

1 086221  EODTHBIH  RRMC  (88)  m RFrasS  611-3  . 


3 

0TO165  DCSHTT  CALM  (83t)  Mrs  P DutftoW  7-tt-U 

PHoRey 

S 

000U«-fl  OLD  HASTBI  (14)  R Baber  61612 

J>  Leahy 

« 

wo-  — 

SBanugh 

0 

10 

320-3  A1H  CHEAlOIAfTHS  (11)  J KqvWo  4-10-11 

D Wdgwatar 

18 

16  LQMICERA  (182)  RAInar  610-7  — 

FHwimrdi) 

+1  AmOwwmMtw.  7-25ei»ndC«tau*.605autiKrnRiiigs.r-1Tomal.6IOesenUni.  12-1 
Lonteera.  M-1  Mr  Cuts  IRnmaira. 


4.05  CAVBRMBH  TBCHHOLOOY  HANDICAP  HURDLE  2m  3f  11t>fd*  22.738 


H1 16  MUTAZZ  (188)0  Hern  4-194 


™H  Fanma* 


2 611120  PHraBMOHAHY (28) U Pipe 4-16 W APHeCay* 

3 001136  TAnAFLYEH  (183)  (CTO  RHodgfa  610-9 T Dawmadm  (8)  * 

4 TOW-82  SJBWOX CHAIM (10}K Warner 6168 Tltad 

5 400623  ZHMHBAH  (12)  J BraUrry  6161 HWWniia 

5-4  UdOB.  62  ft»r  lloramy,  6f  Trte  A Flpy.  6l  Emperor  Ctang;  67  Zingrfiar.  gnaw  in 


4.35  ISRFLO MOIHE OH M THBR CUP MDWCnCHA8R2a>11Pydm 22,788 


810PP-1 
8 


(7}(D)D  UaibS  61 V0  — 


W>(1B]  R AM  6W-D  

PP0S0-U  ROYAL  HAND  (8)  LI  M»dgwt*  61612  

WTOW  LARKS  TAR.  (8)  PPeOber  6167 

44  TanayisMBiIgn,  64  flnyel  Haw.  61  Larva  Tail.  261  CocRean  Hero. 


■JA  MeOartb* 


5.1 0 0CTQH8R  tTAKDARD  OPEN  MATtOMAL  HHMT  RAT  3**  II  C1.1M 

1 S »MOfMIOHTESCAFA6E(M)RHodoeB61V11 TDaaeaabaP) 

S 21  mm  TO.  (87)  M Pipe  61 610 CMmdi 

3 DOIFTAHRlIRSKntgta  611-4 M*»  L Hadden} 

« HRKIHH  VALLEY  RFnsi  611-3 JRreal 

G 0 MANJIZAL(33) K Bralgwaror  4-1V-3 VSMafy 

0 HDMRCT  JACK  K Camngnain-8tuwn  611-8 Bit-tea 

7 TATHAH  MM  K HWMnuta  611-3  ..  CUnvaRya 


I W Timer  4-11-3  _ 
• VraotaiOCKHAMPRHMP  Bower 

10  JMPWIE  WliT  S Cole  6 W-T3 

11  0 UB0PARD  LADY  (33)  L Haaka  4-10 

12  UTTU  BBSS  J Bradley  4-1612 

13  WSRBPtBOiolla  61612 

14  astmawAYLEUMBMUDAftM 


4-11-0 J _ 

. — — — — A Dontoo 

■12  — HAntweidd 

— HWntaminn 

— A P McCoy 

8*1014-10-12 Q Bradley 


ffiimr*  ' T~l  61  UoomyjW  Easuaoo.  7-1  Samnermy  LegaMt  161  HleedSUtt  IttnOBfCf.  Mrs 

Em.  161  ume  Emfior*. 


Results 


HAYDOCK 

1JW  (7fH  1.  CATTENUS,  k DaiMy  1+1 
4gu)-  e Ontflmker  (5-1)1  3a  MgHI  Hhg 
(6-1).  ID  ran.  B.  ML  (M  SouM)  T«k  (2.70: 
in  20.  ei  20.  tsm.  oim 
E13.1S.  Trta  El  120.  N ft  Fly*.  Togi  of  lira 

2Scj»oT!M.«.  ptACBPoncr.ia 

• fteilQiHHrsMHfleUsiidlonwt—  eab 


EXETER 

2.10  (2an  31  HdBW):  I.CAatFLXMr^m- 

S4S,  S Ryan  (IM  *»J;  X 

(161);  8 rNlvyaRiai'  (B-1).  ID  ran.  X.  16.  (J 

R £17J»l  C3R  ca6.62.Tr  least  Cl9Afi6.TriK 
aim 


240  CM  H HtfM)>  1,  COURBARtL.  O 

SupjMi  (6-4  lev);  2.  B-m  Caall  war  (12-1): 
3,  Crawa  bay  (33-1).  13  ran.  10.  0.  (M 
Pipe)  Tow  S2JB:  Cl  20,  £420,  C7.7a  Dual  F= 
E2asa  CSR  t1BJ».  Trio:  C362D. 

3.10  (Pa  8f  HOyds  Cb)c  1,  POHOO 

IMARMO,  J F 1W8J  H3-B  t*w):  2,  Pitorar 
UM  (7.1);  3,  DabaBa  (15-2).  7 ran.  B,  13- 
rutsa  h Knight)  Tow  CziD;  C2.10.  £3.40- 
Dual  F:  (21 20.  CSR  £1226. 

X40  (Im  Bf  FW);  1.  SHAHRAlU,  Poter 

Scwtamore  (2-7  lav);  2.  Brisk!  SofMe 
(161);  3,  Saadi  (261).  0 ran.  11 , B.  (UPipe] 
TMK Cl  .40;  £1.10.  £1-70,  £450.  DualF:CB.7D. 
C3F:C72Z  Trio:  £34^0. 

4.10  (2m  If  HOftSa  Oh):  1,  ■»»« 
CASTLR,  J Frost  (11-4);  2.  CMrirriiirKly 
(62  lav);  3. 1 Remember  Yon  (7-1)- 7 fd"- 
IX.  13.  (R  Frost)  Tota  £2.80;  £2.30.  C2.DD 
Duet  F:  EZ3Q.  GSF:  £9.82. 

RAO  (2m  1*  llOpH  Hdteji  1,  ««* 
ON,  A P McCoy  (7-4  Hfavj;  3U  ORt  RMbbfeag 
(7-4  Jt  tor);  3a  UMIe  HooRgan  (9-4).  4 raa 


g,  20.  (P  Hobbs)  Tote:  E2J0.  Dual  F;  £2.70. 
CSF.CS0S- 

5-10  (2aa  If  TIDpda  HriM>  1,  LAST 
LAUGH,  A F McCoy  (4-1),  2.  nugumalil 
(61 L 3,  Hydemraa  (61).  61  tor  KewiibL 
Bran.8hd.12  IK  BaUay)  Tow  £4.80;  (2.00. 
El  .70.  £230.  Dual  F;  I2L3D.  CSF-  C13.70. 
TricasL  C74JS5. 

QUADPOTi  Cl  1 00. 

PLACHHTiCIB.70- 

WETHERBY 

y.M  (2m  Hdk>  1,  LAGAN!  A S Smith 
(2(61);  X Fatoon*a  name  (611;  X PfceM- 
w Haze  (62).  61 1«*  Gto»  Runner . W 
ran.  5.  6.  (K  Morgan)  IWk  M9  4ft  MO. 
DJO.CIto  Dual  F;C14a4a CSF.  £17353. 

ZAO(3m1tCH>1."ONY-«nP.RGuesl 

(5-8):  2,  Commandeer  (161).  3,  Ddse 
Mare Irf " (H-8  tor).  B ran.  1!.  7.  (Mrs  S 
Smith)  Tots-  0.00.  Cl. 70.  £330  Dual  F: 
Cl7.m  CSF;  £21.42.  

3JO  (2m  Hcfle):  1,  DBaBIT  FWHU5R,  P 


Niven  (61);  S>  aermndan  [611;  a,  Prtea- 
Hgbtor  [5-4  lav).  8 ran.  X.  6.  IMra  M 
Revoloy)  Tom  CWB;  Ci£0,  £130,  £150 
DUOl  F'£ IS.  10.  CSF:  £23 SO  Tricasc  E39JR. 
iSO  (2m  47  HOyda  C*t)r  1,  OOtBiAL 
COMMAND,  R Dunwoody  (1611  lev):  2, 
Qtaaeo*  (5-2);  S,  Da  Jantaae  |SO-1).  5 ran. 

3. 18.  (G  RlenardS)  Tote  £1 80;  Cl  JO.  CISC 
Dual  F:  £240.  CSF:  068.  NFL  Mailer 
Boston. 

4J U (2m  47  fiOyda  H<Oa>  1,  SHAM 
OPTIONS,  IWyor  (61);  2,  AntarehUnncl 
(62);  a;  JfigMman  J6l  M).  16  rm  S.  7.  [T 
Eaelerby)  Tote-  C940;  C5H  n£0.  C2.10 
Dual  F:  C16  80.  CSF:  £47.08.  Trio:  £21 20.  NR: 
Charley  LamoarL 

4^0  (3m  If  Hdtoli  1,  PBBSLE  BEACH.  J 
Callaghan  (6U:  X Smart  ApproaeM 
Ibvwk  lav],  a,  UtUeTlDCttre  (7-?>  7 ran. 

7. 18.  (G  Moore)  Tale:  ES.70;  £230.  £130. 
Dual  F:  £3-20  CSF;  £1030.  Trhwt  £1007. 
NR-MraHoStnaon. 

QUADPOTsCZBO. 

PLACB>ori£S030. 


14 

18 

18 

17 

18 
18 
20 


224113  MAOKAL TINES  (IS)  (B)R  Born  64 QDahUI20 

412634  NDJOVA (22) (D) R KollMfieed 64 KKa8aal3 

1W24  HM»A9INE(38)(CD)JEpe8-4 DMcHanan  12 

415233  PELMAM  (22) (D)R  Harmon 64 DamOHaNR 

3D42S  THHQAY  POX  (12)  B McMahon  64 AfliMl  ie  11 

336420  CLASBe  PARK  (12)  A O'Brien  8-2  J F Egan  7 


23 

24 
IS 
28 


02  NOMINATOR  LAD  (48)  B UcManon  61 TUmhalR 

3103  VASAM  (11)M  Chaimn6l C Rutter  10 

16  BLAWHATNl (181  (t»)  J Faranawe  7-13 —DHmrlaen  17 

13108  BABATHONIUUD  (82)  (D)R  Fahey  7-13 F Marten  25 

0214J0  SNAP  CRACKLE  POP  (1 8)  RJotmaan  Houghton  7-13 ANcOfaaarld 

1 BUCK COHUmoBD (23) (D) G Htregg 7-10  ... ..JOutanlD 

35?  QUEEVSPAREAHr(12)J  Spewing  7-10 0 Bantered  20 

TOP  FORM  m Mart,  Comn«uM  1 0,  MaoinM  itaaa  8.  Jtel  7 
AaHhaa  61  Much  Commanded.  7-2  Jtuet.  61  Magical  Tunai.  Frond  Mauve.  7-1  Speedbaii.  161  Ctauic 
Part.  Torrin  7 ruyPinrheC  28  imam. 

FORM  OU1DE  - MUCH  "v™™*  Headway  two  Old.  tod  b«lda  Oral  lurking.  W«  Oagonada  H 
(Nkranghem  51  Gbf  m] 

Dun  Led  halfway,  paired  clear . trad  Ar^hyau  41  (Beverley  S.  G6Ftnl 

PROUD  NATIVE  Haid  up,  ridden  over  2>  out.  unaoto  Id  qcfcrten.  Obi  30  By  Indian  Roctei  INwtany  H G6 
Fm). 

CLASSIC  PARIb  Never  dangorotE  when  71h  of  11.  tan  9.  to  Check  The  Band  [Curragn  ffl.  Vleiangl 
TOHRA:  Led  llrial  turlong.  bead  5FEED6AU.  (Invott)  HU.  MAGICAL  TIMES  (gave  Sbl  3rd  ol  Bl  Bln  9 V2I 
(SMebrayR.  G6SUI- 

TRULY  PAfiCIffia  Stowty  away  whan  Bh  oil  1,  bln  121,  D Kdlul  IAkM  71,  Gdl. 

Channel  4 


3^5  STANLEY  RACMO  HANDICAP  Im  C4.798 


2 

8 

4 

5 
8 
7 
D 
• 

10 

11 

12 

12 


053104  ROYAL  RESULT  (18){D)(2F)M5la<aB  6610  „ 
20330  DtLAZAR  (22)  JFanatMvre  3-67 

-miner  MfKLnia(5)(e}M  ao*  *-9-s 

34 TO  FAUED  TO  HTT  (12)  M PrescoU  662 


WRyMiS 

D tamtam  6 


*-32066  ELIIE  FORCE  (28)  PCheppta-Hyani  3-62 

631134  MR  TBOH  (40)  (D)  B Snan  4-6T 


JfMaat 

.ODHRhUll 

-RH*A{8)5 

.JITaHmil 


440403  RAEDWPWHwyn  3-60 

030082  5PAMSHVERMCT (0)(C){D) Danya SmMiB-B-8  — 

06001  ANTARCTIC  STORM  (123)  (D)R  Fahey  3-67 

254033  CEfcJAY-AY  (•)  (D)  J Berry  66-0 

302461  DEHSBEH  (20)  (C)  Osmrs  Smtfi  12-8-0 

133B4  MOBRATS  MAZDA  (20)  J Eyre  7-7-11  

00000-0  LA  TKUM(«)TQher1ngMr  4-7-10 


_HHNS2 


7 

1 

1(8)10 


_DWli*t{S)13 

J.CIMMR4 


TOP  FOBH  TIPS!  IMa  B,  Heyai  BaowR  7,  Bead  0 

RaHkap  62  Ray*  HesidL  7-1  OuHIHig.  Airaucac  Storm.  61  Daeor.  Reed,  Mr  Telgn.  Spanlsn  Vertlcl  12 

raRBOURME- ROYAL  RRStlLTi  Headway  three  orA  stayed  on.  Hhol  A boi  W.  to  Corwrflino  (Hamiton 
Im  it.Gdi. 

QUUJNtfc  Never  reached  leaden.  i«n  o(  27.  bar  R.  to  Peitlan  Fayra  (York  Tlhep.  Gd). 

AJfTAHCTJC  STORW  Ahmys  prommem  l«  ftar  furtong,  beiB  Mr  COba  11  (Wndsor  lm67)m  new  Go- 
For). 

DtLAZAIh  Led  riwt  2t  niw  Itnai  hn  tong  when  88i  ol  *.  btn  R,  to  Seem  «y  (Yanrouin  im  3.  GfrFmi. 
RABN  Ron  on  well  Inakde  Inal  hiri'mg.  BUra  neck  by  Muar  Beveled  (Wkrvrtdi  im.  Fm). 

MR1EKRM  Lad  over  lou  am  urtfl  inside  Onol  nrlong.  40i  ol  A Hr  H.1D  Enftankmenl  (HaptocL  Im.  GdFm). 

Spanish  VERMCTi  Led  UK  ouL  untn  made  Dual  iwiong  ween  boi  00  by  Your  Mon  Welcome  (Raatar  im 
it  hep,  QdJ  nu. 

Channel  4 


3.55 1 


F MAIDRH  nUJESt  STAKES  2YQ  7f  C8JBS4 

AMARYLLIS  J Gcoden  611 0HW7 

03  RALLY  SO0ZA  (22)  MJohneton  611 -TWPHmaR 

DdfnSAR  P Wahryn  611  JCanme 

2 MRSHHD (12) B Hsnhury 611 RHBaS 

HtOWRHT  ROMANCE  A Jarvis  611 JRRfMil 

58  HAWASm  (54)  J Dunlap  611 TSpataA 

8 WBBrBMI  N0UR(41)P  Cnaopw-Hyaai  611 _n  Harth,  {»)  5 

TOP  TORB  TIPJfe  MeaMhed  2,  Warten,  Hew  7 

BMetag:  7-4  Meshhed.  61  Amaryl&t  7-S  Weaem  Hour.  62  Bally  Sowa  7-1  ikttwar.  161  riavasro,  14-1 
Urdugn  Romance.  7 neater*. 

PORN  (MHM-BBSHHED:  Tracked  leaders,  Mover  If  ouL  soon  headed,  boi  t»  by  Etogam  Wamtng 
(Hewmartw  El.  GaFm). 

MIHH  HOUR,  Headway  over  n out.  never  near  lo  chaltonga.  (Hr  rt  11.  btn  H.  to  One  So  HmuteniA 
(Kenyrun  7LGd) 

BALLY  SOUA:  Headway  over  3 out  nol  para  to  challenge.  3rd  of  W.  Hn  *.  B OerylBun  (Chester  71  OH). 
RAMAMfc  Alwaye  la  mat.  60i  ol  7.  btn  IM.  to  neat  Rtw,  iBoodwwm  71.  gd). 


4^5  UOfY  BOARD  HANDICAP  Ira  MIMyda  E3JW8 


302660  DOW  FOBRET  CtflTTIS  (IBS)  G Moore  4-612 J 

03800-0  HABDBLUE  (10)  J Wa«8  *-67 H 

103023  SHOW  FALCON  m>(RP)M  Bell  3-8-6 MFhwam  a 

06000  VBUDDANCn  (IB)  J Dunlop  3-68 JCRNanB 

222SST  CAHPASPC(E0)7FbGdraU4-6r Fl»nc*P)12 

OOBSSO  HOOFFWHT8 (8) G Harwood 3-63 J<rataa8 

053150  MAFTtPI  (47)  G Moon  4-63 

001030  PHUfTERB  QDBJLCI 6)  D Chapped  4-61 


8* 


031001 


f (14)  D Bewonh  3-6 12 


10  506000  moWDOO  ■■>0(12)  B Morgan  6612 LMliwd** 

11  56E65  MDUNA PRaKSSS (10) l*-i M HewWIV 66W AOiAmaS 

12  03646/6  JOR  JARflER (B4B) M Hananond 668  GD«eld15 

18  001540  COQRSRRSfHHa (12) BMcMflftort 5^-7 A lfcCBiair(7)  14 

14  2S523Z  ARC  OF  THE  DIVER  (1R)J  Berry  3-67  — ““rtaMWr 

18  000133  BWOOOKTOM8  FORMtMA  (Q)(P)  UfjOutaiin  665_- — ■ J»BMoCehw3* 

TOP  FORM  TM  Mrlmwea  MOM  8,  tana  Moea  7,  Arc  Mite  Phare 

Badhwr61  Evident  In  Chart.  61  SnawFatam.  61  Campaspo-  7-1  Arc  QtTka  Doer.  61  Haute  rims.  161 

Prtrtern  OuHL  Broughtons  FonnUl  ttiwaoi. 


O Carter  13* 


5.00  HBTONUHnB  STAKES  NC2.173 

DMP1  MUUnU3(ZBi(0)J  Berry  H4 

214134  MBRIfllfrSPBJ. (28) (D)J  FUS  4-61 

231305  TTIllLifTdHplinllcHlilinn  * ft  — — — — Qiwyd8 

3*1330  SWAM  AT  RIIAIjIey  (8)  (D)  14  Wane  4-6  r . FBc*m,[5,3 

J0SCI21  AMOTHHI  BATOWOlini  (B)  (TOE  Wheeto  4^-13 .TSyratal* 

004300  RB«  COMES  A STAR  fB)(D)JCArT66i2 A OtrttonaS 

00000-0  SJUKT  AMMO (2S)RHh4aU(  4-612 AHarMa(l)4 

8 882200  SB(a  WITH  THE  RAMP  (IB)  WBIMtoWi  6612 JFortm.11 

9 460000  FANCY  CLANCY  [4«  Ml«  L 6M0BII  3-68 SSf**®?.!* 

10  455040  MB8  BNHIM  (12)  (TO  J Berry  S-8-fl P Fir«iy(5)  lO 

11  40160  SMS  A MADAM  (38)  LUoyd-Jamm  5-68 C 1 n-U..,  (7)  B 

12  U33000  SOTTTY  NTTV  (10)  W hegh  66fl_  —_---  - -1-- JRBcCm.5 

TDF  raRN  UFSl  RBrailaM  Sprit  B,  Haro  Caraed  A SIW  7,  Aaenwr  BKOPMrtB  8 

RolUtov  7-2  t*ra  Crnwa  A Star.  M Smg  Whh  The  Band.  61  MUrtgM  BptrtL  61  Anatnei  Batchwortn.  lAn 

Bigwig,  ?-I  Manoto.  61  Swan  AlVRtdUoy  12l 


• Blinkered  lor  tbe  Orel  time  — NEWMARKET;  100  Jilly  Woo.  Prlnceas  Of 
Hearts  Sheffield  Shark;  2.35  ftilydamas.  REDCAR;  140  Hurgiii  Times.  Rake  Heyi 
155  DoubleJ:  43S  Needwoad  Epic.  TAUNTON:  1-60  Peyton  Jones;  2-2S  Colin's 
Pride  Matins  Wish,  Myloninuyor. 


Granny  Jenny 

JENNY  PITMAN  became  a 
grandmother  for  the  first 
time  at  the  weekend  when  her 
son  Mark,  Jenny's  assistant 
trainer,  was  presented  with  a 
6lb  i3oz  daughter,  Darcey 
Rose,  by  his  wife  Natasha. 
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Soccer 


Champions  League,  Group  A 

Ajax  Amsterdam  4,  Rangers  1 


Rangers  hit 
the  buffers 


m 


Patrick  Glenn 
in  Amsterdam 


PAUL  GASCOIGNE'S 
sending-off  in  the 
38th  minute  was  the 
lowest  point  in  a 
series  of  depressions  for 
Rangers  in  Europe.  Having 
been  similarly  punished  for 
dissent  against  Borussia  Dort- 
mund last  season,  the  erratic 
midfielder  this  time  aimed  a 
kick  at  Winston  Bogarde. 

By  the  time  Babangida 
rolled  in  the  third  goal  — die 
net  was  empty  after  the  he- 
roic Sneiders  had  pushed  out 
a Ronald  de  Boer  drive  — the 
Scottish  champions  had  also 
seen  their  captain  Gough,  as 
well  as  Cleland  and  Moore, 
cautioned.  AD  three  will  now 
miss  the  match  against  Ajax 
at  Ibrox  on  Wednesday  week. 

Durrant  brought  Rangers' 
only  high  point  with  his  goal 
— a 10-yard  shot  — three  min- 
utes from  the  end.  but  there 
was  still  time  for  Wooter  to 
score  a fourth  by  lobbing 
Sneiders. 

Rangers  bad  fallen  a rather 
undeserved  goal  behind  after 
25  minutes  and  were  Just  be- 
ginning to  regroup  when  the 
England  midfielder  put  them 
in  deeper  trouble. 

Knocked  to  the  ground  by 
the  powerful  Bogarde,  Gas- 
coigne sprang  to  his  feet  and 
took  a kick  at  the  Dutch  de- 
fender. He  knew  he  was  walk- 
ing even  before  the  referee 
produced  the  red  card. 

Gascoigne  had  been  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  manager  Wal- 
ter Smith’s  adventurous  plan, 
playing  as  an  orthodox  cen- 1 
tre-forward  with  Laudrup  and 
Albertz  in  support  in  a 4-3-3 
formation  that  has  been 
totally  alien  to  Rangers  in 
recent  years.  It  was  so  unex- 
pected that  it  was  working. 

Indeed,  the  Englishman  hart 
made  an  outstanding  early 
opportunity  by  dispossessing 
the  lethargic  Frank  de  Boer 
and  running  unchallenged 
towards  Van  der  Saris  goal 
before  uncharacteristically 
tripping  over  his  own  feet. 

Laudrup,  too.  missed  what 
would  prove  to  be  a rare 
chance  when  a slack  Ajax 
header  compromised  the  goal- 
keeper, leaving  him  stranded 


as  the  Dane  came  in  from  the 
right.  The  Rangers  winger, 
however,  made  an  amateur- 
ish stab,  sending  the  ball  wide 
of  the  right-hand  post 

Rangers*  adopted  style  was 
working  so  fluently  that  they 
were  able  to  scramble  to  pro- 
tect Sneiders  whenever  called 
upon,  denying  the  Dutch  the 
space  they  needed  to  inflict 
any  damage. 

Only  a shoddy  piece  of  play 
by  Albertz  allowed  Dani  to 
score  the  Qrst  of  his  goals. 
Taking  the  loose  ball  in 
plenty  of  space  on  bis  own  18- 
yard  line,  the  German  i 
knocked  it  straight  to  Reuser. 

The  striker  fed  Babangida 
on  the  right  and  he  produced 
a perfect  centre  which  Dani, 
from  six  yards,  nodded  low  to 
the  right  of  Sneiders. 

Ajax's  advantage  was 
doubled  four  minutes  before 
the  interval.  Overmars,  fed  by 
Scfaolten.  skipped  past  Moore 
on  the  left  and  delivered  an 
impeccably  weighted  cross  to 
Dani  coining  in  from  the 
right.  This  time  the  ball  flew 
to  the  left  of  Sneiders. 

With  Rangers  by  then  in 
disarray,  Ajax's  Portuguese 
I striker  seemed  to  have  se- 
cured his  hat-trick  when  a 30- 
yard  shot  sped  past  Sneiders 
but  crashed  hack  off  the 
underside  of  the  bar. 

If  Gascoigne  gave  a pass- 
able impersonation  of  a 
striker  while  he  was  on  the 
field,  Sneiders1  s impression  of 
the  man  he  replaced,  the  in- 
jured Goram,  was  flawless. 
The  Dutch  goalkeeper  made  a 
string  of  saves  which  pre- 
vented a more  serious  defeat. 

Having  denied  Reuser,  San- 
tos and  Ronald  de  Boer  in  the 
first  half,  Sneiders  was  asked 
to  perform  similar  work  after 
the  break:  He  obliged,  first 
with  a dive  to  his  left  to 
smother  a shot  from  Scholten 
and  than  with  a high  leap  to 
touch  away  Frank  de  Boer's 
20-yard  free-kick. 

By  the  end  the  Ajax  players 
were  spending  more  time 
around  Rangers’  goal  than 
they  probably  do  with  their 
wives.  ; 

Aim  Van  dor  San  Santos.  F da  Boar. 
Bogarde.  R dm  Boer.  Vaidman.  Dam. 
SchoWon.  Babangida.  Reuser.  Overman). 
Reagent  Sneiders;  Moore.  Gough, 
BJorUund.  Clel  and,  Fanjuson.  Mdime*. 
Gascoigne.  McCall.  Laudruo,  Alberti. 
Refine;  H Krug  (Germany). 


irnil 
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Horizontal  hold . . . Gascoigne  in  hot  pursuit  as  Ajax's  defender  Frank  de  Boer  makes  a despairing  lunge 


PHOTOGRAPH:  JAS»GR  JUN&I 


Sinning  Reds  seek  redemption  in  Sion 


mmmM 


Ian  Ross  reports  from  Switzerland  where  Liverpool  attempt  to 
get  back  to  winning  ways  in  tonight's  Cup  Winners’  Cup  tie 


m rrr.  i rryvi — irTTrrry^i™, 


ONE  of  football’s  more 
enduring  Images  Is 
that  of  an  ashen-feced 
manager  imiuHng,  in  the  im- 
mediate aftermath  of  defeat, 
that  the  next  match  cannot 
come  soon  enough. 

Then,  ideally,  the  touching 
up  of  a tarnished  image  and 
the  brushing  away  of  the  last 
vestiges  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment should  be  undertaken 
away  from  the  prying  eyes  of 
any  would-be  critics,  and 
against  opponents  of  dubious 
pedigree. 

Liverpool's  manager  Roy 
Evans  must  feel  that  someone 
is  writing  that  script  for  him. 
On  Saturday  he  watched  dis- 
believmgly  as  his  side’s  un- 


beaten start  to  the  season 
ended  at  Old  Trafford.  Liver- 
pool should  have  beaten  Man- 
chester United,  not  lost;  but 
that  is  now  of  no  consequence. 

That  has  gone,  and  as  ever 
we  now  move  on,”  Evans 
said.  “We  were  all  feeling  a 
little  bit  low  on  Saturday  but 
we  now  have  the  opportunity 
to  put  things  right  albeit  in  a 
different  competition  in  a dif- 
ferent country.” 

This  evening,  in  a pictur- 
esque stadium  at  the  foot  of  a 
Swiss  mountain.  Liverpool 
will  seek  a foothold  in  the 
quarter-finals  of  this  season's 
Cup  Winners'  Cup- 

Having  overcome  one  un- 
known quantity,  Finland's 


My  Pa-4  7.  in  the  competition's 
first  round,  the  Mersey  skiers 
run  up  against  another  in  the 
shape  of  FC  Sion. 

Sion  are  a competent 
enough  side  and  can  boast  a 
good  record  since  they  won 
promotion  to  Switzerland's 
first  division  26  years  ago. 
But  even  if  they  are  a big  firfi 
here,  it  Is  a decidedly  small 
pond. 

“Liverpool  will  start  as 
clear  favourites  and  it  will  be 
very  hard  for  us  to  beat  them. 
But,  if  we  do  not.  it  will  not 
mean  we  shall  die,  because  it 
is  not  as  if  we  are  going  to 
war,"  Sion's  phlegmatic  pres- 
ident Christian  Constantin 
said. 


Constantin  is  known  in 
Swiss  footballing  circles  as 
the  smiling  assassin,  and 
with  good  reason.  Five  games 
into  the  new  season,  and 
without  warning,  he  dis- 
missed Michel  Decastel,  the 
coach  who  had  fed  Sion  to  do- 
mestic cup  success. 

That  success  did  not  alter 
the  feet  that  Sion  are  a club 
whose  component  parts  are 
considerably  more  impres- 
sive than  the  end  product 

Their  new  coach  Alberto 
Bigun  has  a CV  as  long  as 
anyone’s  arm,  and  it  includes 
a Serie  A title  in  Italy  with 
Napoli.  Constantin  Said:  “1 
have  the  impression  that  1 
have  found  a coach  who  will 
finally  be  capable  of  exploit- 
ing the  potential  which  is  at 
his  disposal." 

Liverpool’s  football  at  Old 
Trafford  so  desperately 


lacked  a Pitying  edge  that 
Evans  is  cfeariy  tempted  to 
recall  Robbie  Fowler,  who  is 
almost  fit  after  a three-game 
absence  because  of  an  ankle 
injury. 

With  Everton  due  at  An- 
field  oh  Sunday  afternoon, 
however,  it  is  a temptation  he 
may  well  resist  But  to  do  so 
would  again  place  an  un- 
healthy burden  mi  Stan  Colly- 
more,  who  has  proved  himself 
singularly  ill  equipped  to 
hanrito  responsibility  since  he 
swapped  the  confer  shop  of 
Nottingham  Forest  for  the 
superstore  of  LiverpooL 

Once  Evans  has  solved  his 
one  pressing  dilemma,  his 
team  all  but  choose,  them- 
selves. “It  would  be  good  to 
collect  an  awaygoal  but  that 
is  probably- stating  the  obvi- 
ous,” he  said,  stating  the. 
obvious. 
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First  Division:  QPR 1 , Bradford  City  0 | Norwich  2,  Oldham  0 


Brazier  lights 
Loftus  fire 


Norwich  maintain  challenge  with  late  flurry 


Trevor  Haylctt 


Martin  Thorpe 


Houston,  we  stm  have 
a problem.  Queens 
Park  Rangers  won 
their  first  league  game  under 
their  new  manager  last  night 
with  an  injury-time  volley 
from  Matthew  Brazier.  How- 
ever. the  paucity  of  this  per- 
formance will  have  discour- 
aged those  in  an  extremely 
low  Rangers  crowd  from  turn- 
ing out  next  time. 

If  ever  Rangers  were  going 
to  turn  round  a dismal  set  of 
results  under  Stewart  Hous- 
ton then  here  was  the  oppor- 
tunity. Bradford,  promoted 
via  the  play-offs,  are  finding 
the  higher  altitude  a little 
heady,  and  came  Into  this 
game  third  from  bottom  of  the 
table,  without  an  away  win 
and  having  scored  only  one 
goal  and  conceded  11  on  their 
travels. 

The  manager  Chris  Kamara 
has  turned  to  some  old  beads 
to  see  him  out  of  trouble:  Gor- 
don Cowans  in  midfield  has 
recently  been  joined  in  the 
team  by  Chris  Waddle  playing 
an  unfamiliar  striker's  role. 

Rangers  on  the  other  hand 
were  once  again  packed  with 
youngsters,  as  the  long-term 
injured.  Yates  and  Gallon, 
were  last  night  joined  in  the 
stands  by  Dichio  (knee)  and 
Impey  (flu). 

Until  Houston  buys  some 


experience  one  cannot  see 
Rangers  improving  greatly, 
and  it  was  no  great  surprise 
to  the  frustrated  home  fens  to 
see  Bradford  dominate  much 
of  the  first  half. 

However,  Sommer  was 
rarely  troubled  and  as  half- 
time  approached  it  was 
Rangers  who  began  to  put  the 
more  threatening  moves 
together.  Barker  shooting  just 
wide.  Brazier  forcing  Nixon 
to  make  two  attempts  to  con- 
trol a left-foot  snap  shot  from 
18  yards,  and  Charles  nar- 
rowly felling  to  connect  with 
Murray’s  curling  cross  from 
the  left 

Despite  that  late  surge,  this 
remained  a fragmented  per- 
formance by  Rangers,  lacking 
in  confidence  and  telling  in- 
vention. The  half-time  ques- 
tion was  whether  anyone 
could  remember  a worse 
Rangers  side.  Few  could. 

The  interval  did  inject  some 
urgency  into  their  attitude 
and  at  last  some  of  the  better 
players  showed  belated 
glimpses  of  their  undoubted 
talent  Barker's  through-ball 
to  Slade  was  a gem,  splitting 
open  the  Bradford  defence  be- 
fore foundering  on  Slade's 
lack  of  anticipation. 

Otmiu  Park  Ran  aim  Sommer; 
Graham.  Ready.  McDonald,  Bravatl. 
Sinclair,  Barker.  P Murray.  Brazier.  Slade, 
Charles. 

Bradford  Cllyi  Nixon:  Uburd.  O’Brien. 
Mohan.  Jacobs.  Klwomya.  Duxbory. 
Cowans.  S Murray,  Shut.  Weddle. 
ndaan  C Wilkes  (Gloucester). 


IT  TOOK  more  than  an  hour 
of  heavy  pressure  and  some 
anxiety  before  Norwich 
could  break  Oldham's  resis- 
tance at  Carrow  Road  last 
night  and.  though  they  can 
feel  much  encouraged  by 
their  start  to  the  season,  their 
borne  form  Is  Car  from  con- 
vincing despite  last  Friday's 
defeat  of  Ipswich. 

This  victory  meant  they 
palled  back  to  within  two 
points  of  Bolton  at  the  top 


whereas  Oldham,  rock  bot- 
tom. are  no  nearer  seeing  the 
light  After  Darren  Eadie’s 
opener  It  was  a former  Latic, 
the  Canaries  winger  Nefl  Ad- 
ams. who  put  the  game  out  of 
reach  by  turning  home  Ea- 
die's  74th-minute  cross. 

Andy  Johnson,  who  had 
scored  twice  in  the  win  over 
their  East  Anglian  rivals,  was 
forced  to  drop  out  but  Ian  ( 
Crook’s  return  after  a three- 
match  absence  promised  to  I 
enhance  Norwich's  ability  to 
stretch  Oldham  with  quality 
distribution. 


Patience  was  another  vir- 
tue needed  by  the  home  side, 
with  Oldham  using  Ormon- 
droyd  as  a lone  striker  and 
deputing  five  men  to  cover 
and  harry  in  midfield. 

That  was  an  understand- 
ably unambitious  tactic  from 
Graeme  Sharp  yet  the  first 
threat  to  either  goal  came  1 * 
from  two  early  Oldham  cor- 
ners. which  Norwich  were 
relieved  to  see  eventually  slip 
out  of  harm’s  way. 

But  Crook  gradually  began 
to  find  his  range  and  an  as- 
tute chip  that  fell  to  Eadie  al- 


most engineered  an  easy  op- 
portunity for  Newman.  In  the 
29th  minute  Crook,  direct 
from  a free-kick,  struck  the 
angle  of  post  and  bar. 

The  second  half  opened 
with  Fleck’s  Inability  to  make 
the  most  of  an  opening  ex- 
posed when  O'Neill’s  flick 
sent  him  clear.  Then  a strong 
Eadie  run,  his  first  of  the 
night,  saw  Rickers  booked 
after  a crude  if  not  reckless 
foul  — and  Crook  this  time 
forced  Kelly  to  dive  to  his 
right  to  make  the  save. 

That  all  changed  in  the  71st 


minute  when  Eadie,  attempt- 
ing to  play  in  Fleck,  had  a for- 
tunate rebound  off  Redmond 
and  strode  on  to  smack  a 
meaty  drive  beyond  Kelly. 
Now  released  from  their 
shackles,  it  was  no  surprise  to 
find  the  diminutive  winger 
cutting  loose  immediately 
after  and  setting  up  Adams’s 
second. 


paisa 


MwwMi  Cltjn  Gunn;  Sutctu  Newman, 
Portion,  Mills.  MlIHgan.  Crook.  Eadie, 
Adams,  neck.  O’Neill. 

Otdban  HttMln  Kelly;  Reining,  Garnett 
Redmond.  Halle.  Boraolord.  Orlygseon. 
Rickere.  Hugftaa.  Sarrenc;  Ormondroya. 
IWwd  0 Singh  (Wolverhampton). 
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Results 


Group  A 

Ajax  (2)  * Rangers  (0)  1 

Dani  2S,  M Durrant  BT 

Babangtde  83.  Wooter  89 
Auxarro  1.  GC  Zurich  0. 

Group  C 

renaitieheu  (0)  O Mmn  lltd  <0]  3 

26,200  Beckham  55,  Cantona  00 

Rapid  Vienna  1.  Juventus  1. 

IfBFA  CUPi  teeend  rand,  tat  lap 
Hamburg  3.  Spartak  Moscow  0. 
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4hr  26mm  57&ec:  2.  C Saint  (Sp)  Ford  Es- 
cort Cosworth  et  22sec  a B TWry  {Bel) 
Ford  Escort  Coawmth  209,  World  Dm- 


iilonsldp  (slier  «gM  of  nine  events):  t.  T 
Makinan  (Fin)  tlSpts:  2.  Salnz  B8;  3.  Eriks- 
son 74;  4,  McRae  72  5,  P Uatd  (It)  41. 


Rovers  boost 
for  Harford 


Snooker 


GRAND  PRix  (Bournemouth  ret  First 


(MtoKDohs 
5-1:  A Robidc 
(Wales)  5-1;  T 
(Eng)  5-1:  N Pi 
(Eng)  5-3;  W r 


lire)  b<  W Brawn  (Eng) 
(Can)  bt  P Davies 
■go  (Ma))  bl  A Calms 
co  (Eng)  bt  D Flnbow 
Jto  (Eng)  bt  R Lawler 


(JAY  HARFORD  may  or 
■ ■may  not  have  been  read- 


|Eng»  6-2  ■ Pita  (Eng)  W J Prince  (Ire) 
W.*U*  (Eng)  trt  & Judd  (Eng)  5-3:  ■ 


■ ■may  not  have  been  reas- 
sured yesterday  when  he  was 
given  the  dreaded  vote  of  con- 
fidence by  the  vice-chairman 
of  Blackburn. 


iti.thh,:- 


we  Hl.'.1 


eta*  (Eng)  MR  Mull  (Fin)  5- ft  O Wllhta- 
aoo  (Eng)  W N Noppachom  (Thai)  6-1;  4 
Pmrrotl  (Eng)  br  J Johnson  (Eng)  5-4:  9 
Dovla  (Eng)  bt  J Giles  (Eng)  5-2  R OWot- 
ftraw  (Eng)  bt  G Ponflng  (Eng)  5-1. 


Squash 


Glove-hate  relationship . . . E vander  Holyfield  prepares  in 
Houston  for  his  November  9 fight  with  Tyson  tim  johngon 


Union  has  players1  trust — Nevin 


Tennis 


layala):  Third  mm  toy  lay  round:  Pool  Ai 

Australia  3.  Umtad  States  0:  South  Africa 
2 Germany  1.  Pool  Be  Hngteurt  2,  Maw 
T«Mai  d 1 (Eng  drat):  (C  Jadooan  bl  P 
Beams  7-9.  9-7.  9-1.  B-10.  6-2  S Homer 
lost  to  L Mini!  2-6.  9-2.  2-9:  L ffitetetei 
W S Cook  10-8. 9-1. 2-9. 6-0.  9-4:  Holland 
2 Egypt  0).  Pool  Ct  rai  siii  a.  tadmirt  O 
(H  Wattses  bt  A UcArale  0-0.  0-2.  9-3;  M 
Jobs  W L Finnegan  9-4. 5-9. 3-0. 6-9. 9*; 
K Sosctaw  bl  O French  9-5.  0-5. 9-8): 
Finland  3,  Malaysia  0.  Peal  Di  *trnf 
3.  Rom  O (S  ■scfle  U C Comets  4-9 
6-*,  9-5.  9-2  C WoddoB  bt  I Stoehr  6-10. 

8- S.  B-a  10-ft  W Matamd  bl  C Vann  9-4. 

9- 0.  9-8):  Hong  Kong  2.  Japan  1.  Pool  to 
Brazil  2 Holy  0;  DanmarK  2.  Spain  1. 


THE  players’  union  was 
I making  no  nredictions 


I making  no  predictions 

yesterday  as  the  deadline 

passed  for  the  return  of 
strike  ballot  papers,  in  the 
Professional  Footballers’ 

Association's  dispute  with 

the  Football  League  over 
the  allocation  of  television 
revenue. 

“It’s  difficult  to  say 
which  way  the  vote  will 
go,”  said  the  onion’s  chair- 
man Pat  Nevin.  “Bat  the 
last  time  we  had  a ballot, 
five  years  ago  on  the  Pre- 
mier League,  we  had  over 
90  per  cent  backing.  The 
players  generally  trust  the 
union  and  what  it’s  doing.” 

If  the  players  do  vote  to  ; 
strike,  despite  alleged  in- 
timidation by  some  of  their  1 * * 
clubs,  the  plan  of  action  | 
would  be  to  Instruct  mem-  , 


hers  to  refuse  to  play  non- 
Premiership  matches  in 
front  of  TV  cameras. 
“There’s  no  reason  why  the 
games  can’t  Just  go  ahead 
as  long  as  cameras  are 
turned  off.”  Nevin  said. 

The  first  match  to  be  af- 
fected would  be  Grimsby  v 
Sheffield  United  on  Sunday 
November  8.  “If  we  get  the 
mandate  from  the  members 
we  could  have  Industrial 
action  from  November  2,” 
said  the  Tranmere  winger. 

North  of  the  border,  the 
Hearts  chairman  Chris 
Robinson  has  been  ordered 
to  appear  before  the  Scot- 
tish FA’s  disciplinary  com- 
mittee on  November  18  to 
explain  bis  actions  on  the 
touchline  as  his  club  had 
four  men  sent  off  against  ; 
Rangers  last  month. 


Accrington  Stantoy  1.  LookTn  2 Wtnatora 
Uto  1.  Gainsborough  1. 

■CIS  UmWB  Pianbr  DhMon  Harrow 
Bor  0.  Aytaabury  0. 


l— I—  Crx  Swansea  a Bristol  C 0: 

Wimbledon  1.  ParismauA  1. 


Rugby  Union 

rtBNBKHM  CUP:  Pool  Ai  Benetton  Tro- 
otSb  14.  Dax  34;  Edinburgh  10.  Pontypridd 
32.  Pool  to  Leinster  ID.  Leicester  27;  Bcal- 
thtfi  Borders  24.  Llanelli  16.  Pool  Cs  Ulster 
15.  Harlequins  21.  Pool  Da  Cardin  48,  Mun- 
ster 1ft  Milan  26.  Toulouse  44. 
EUROPEAN  COnmcB  Pool  Ai 
Agon  27.  Clermont-Ferrand  IT;  Glasgow  9. 
Sole  26.  Pool  to  Costroa  87.  Dinamo  Bu- 
charest B.  Pool  Ca  Northampton  61.  Orroll 
7)  Toulon  32.  Padova  23.  Pool  Q:  Glouces- 
ter 10.  Begins  IT;  Ldn  Irish  J3.  Bourgoin 
34 


Rugby  League 


TOUR  MATCHi  Lancashire  9.  Australian 
Aboriginals  44 


ATP  CZECH  OPU  (Ostrava):  First 
rourufc  U llsn—  (Cz)  bt  □ Van  Seheppln- 
gon (Hath) 6-3. 8-4; a IhnirtUrt  (GS)  bt  G 
BOSH  ISwIH)  6-4.  7-6;  R Boafcar  (Bar)  M F 
FatIBrt  Bin  (Dsn)  5-3.  6-4  P Korda  (Cz]  bl 
N LapentU  (Ecu)  5-3.  5-2  Soared  rood) 
J Hoeafc  (Ct)  bl  B mihracfr  (Ct)  &-«.  5-2 
T Martin  (US)  U C Car  ad  mi  6-4.  B-t;  D 
Ataa  (Ger)  bt  P Baur  (Ger)  5-0.  6-3. 

ATP  TOULOUSE  QRAHO  PROb  First 
wnidi  ■ Iteonot  ISwiti)  bl  J Albert  viloca 
(Sp)  6-2  6-2  S Bnrpaora  [Sp)  at  S Schal- 
kan  (New)  4-8.  7-6.  7-8;  T Tnhuinn 
(Swe)  bt  A Cfresnotav  (Rue)  B-4,  6-2  C 
rtetow  (Fr)  W O Oeialtra  (Ft)  4-6.  B-3. 5-2 
Taoid  round:  H Artel  (Mar)  bt  J ERlngh 
(Noth)  6-7.  8-3.  5-2 

WO—OrS  BtIROPEAN  INDOOR  TOUR- 
NAMSMT  (Zurich};  Second  roundi  M 

(Swttz)  bl  I Splrlea  (Rom)  6-3.  6-3: 
J WnwBtao  (Cz)  bt  B Sched  (Aut)  4-4.  5-4. 
7-6:  S Pwtao  (It)  bt  A KaumOova  (Rua) 
0-e.  7-6.  6-2  S Appoteians  (Bel)  M C 
Martinez  (Sp)  6-4.  6-4. 

LAMBS  CHUIJBOa  (Cardltf)-  FM 
rood;  G Wood  (GB)  bi  M Strand  I un  a 
(3wa)  5-4.  5-Z.  9 SteHl  (GB)  bt  S Pro- 
zero*  (Por)  $-3,  6-2  A SMmf  (Pr)  U A 
Toroott  (GB)  8-2  8-1;  D CModhovd  ICr) 
bt  O Luglna  (Ukr)  5-0.  5-0:  W Probst  (Ger) 
bt  R KuS-Msa  (Hun)  6-4.  5-1:  B Wrpir 
(Gar)  bt  C TByfor  (GB)  6-2  6-3:  E Mlrlki 
uu>  (CZI  bt  V Courgo  (Him)  5-3.  4-6. 6-2 
■ Dtez-OOva  (Argl  bt  M Jaw  (GB)  5-7, 
6-3. 6-0:  L WMdMlh  (GB)  M E Jails  (GB) 
5-2  6-2  C Tun  uni  (Sp)  bt  E KuiAova- 
haya  (Ruai  6-4.  7-2  L Ootoua  (it)  bt  M 
Sonia  (Sp)  5-3.  7-S.  S Qarfco  (Ger)  bt  J 


Lulr ova  (Huai  8-2  6-4:  O "r  id til 

htete  (Belarus)  6-1.  4-6.  6-t:  D Van  do 
Zaade  (Bel)  bl  D Krajcovtcova  (Slovak) 
8-2  7-8:  P Mntnl  i (Hun)  H P Gasper 
(kbm)  6-4.  7-6;  P I irngrov  (Cz)  bt  S Noor- 
lander  (Nath)  4-6.  5-3.  7-8 


£ Fixtures 


Basketball 


HUTS  BmOLBAGUto  Ortete  toCtbOns 

Zagreb  B4.  Taamaystem  Bologna  71. 
Croup  to  Dynamo  Moscow  71.  Portlrwi 
Belgrade  72 


TUmiHO  (Netn):  Rotted  Hn  M Adams 
(Eng)  S,  P SvfrJJer  (Rus)  X.  A Karpov  (Rus) 
Jt.  A Sterov  (Sp)  K:  J Lautter  |Fr)  H.  B 
GeHand  ( Belarus!  It  P Leko  (Hun)  X.  J 
Plkat  (NottlJ  It  E Sutuvsky  (Isr)  1.  L von 
WeTy  (Nath)  0:  Z Almaal  (Hun)  0.  J Pol  oar 
(Hun)  1.  I.  Shlrov  3K:  Galtend  3. 

Alsot  Adams.  Karpov  21t  Pol  gar  2 


Soccer 

CUROPRAN  CUP  WINNERS'  CUP, 
*•=«"*  Brat  tew  FC  Ston  v Uvar- 

poe*  (7.0). 

PONTStS  LRAOUto  tori  OhMom  West 
Brom  v Leicester  (7.0). 

'U**7*  U-18  C»NS*  QUAUPURi  UtfUB- 
nla  v Holland:  Scotland  v Wales. 

Ice  Hockey 

SUPULEADUto  Ayr  v Manchester  (7 JO): 
Basingstoke  v Newcastle  (8.0). 

PHBHR  LEAGUE  Medway  v Peterbor- 
eugtl  (B  O). 


Cycling 

■aLAN-TUMN  RAGS  (206km;  Italy  unless 
stated):  1.  D Naraeill  4nr  43m in  37sec:  2 S 
Zaruni  at  3.  L Jalabert  (Fr)  same 

Bme. 


Ice  Hockey 

NHL:  Buffalo  0.  Tampa  Bay  a;  New  Jersey 
3.  Montreal  2 Taranto  t,  Ctueego  3;  Dallas 
2 Detroit  l.  Colorado  7.  Edmonton  2 Los 
Angeles  2 Philadelphia  2 

Motor  Sport 

SAN  RBIO  RALLY,  r ■wring  «M  Btee- 

1.  C McRae  (GB)  Subaru  Impreza 


• The  Super  League  cnamptons  SI  Hel- 
ens are  Medina  trie  race  to  sign  die  New 
Zealand  Test  centre  Richie  Blacfcmara 
Trie  former  Castletord  star  ts  keen  to 
return  tor  a second  spell  in  Britain  and 
Saints  nave  confirmed  their  Interest. 
Saints'  chief  executive  PavM  Howes  said: 
We  are  Interested  m signing  Richie,  who 
has  alerted  Several  dims  ho  Is  aveilabto." 


• The  l«gertan  forward  Kwankwo  Kanu  la 
» undergo  surgery  in  irte  United  Statet 

next  month  after  bomg  told  by  doctore  trial 

a semre  heart  condition  meant  he  would 
nev«;  play  again.  Intumazlonale  bought 
t»e  30-yeer-oM  from  Ajax  iftta  simmer  be- 
icre  me  problem  was  diagnosed  and  FHa 
has  written  to  trio  dubs  urging  man,  (a 

came  to  a solution  over  Die  deal. 


evdXM  — ■ *a  i>iHlUlvrvUiau,  DULT 

in-law  of  the  Rovers  owner 
Jack  Walker,  said  of  the  man. 
ager  who  has  yet  to  win  a 
game  this  campaign:  “We  felt 
Ray  was  the  man  for  the  job 
when  we  appointed  him  and 
he  did  a great  job  in  the 
second  half  of  last  season.  As 
far  as  we  are  concerned  noth- 
ing has  changed.” 

Further  backing  came  from 
the  striker  Kevin  GaHacher, 
who  said:  “It  is  up  to  the  play- 
ers to  show  unity  and  we  are 
very  much  behind  Ray.” 

Rovers  may  get  a timely  fil- 
lip if  the  England  left-back 
Graeme  le  Saux  is  able  to 
return  to  action  at  Sheffield 
Wednesday  on  Saturday,  two 
months  earlier  than  expected. 

Another  whose  future  has 
been  under  a cloud  is  Paul 
Merson,  but  his  new  manager 
Arsene  Wenger  has  promised 
that  there  Is  no  prospect  of  a 
separation  from  ArsenaL 
Merson’s  contract  expires 
next  year  and  the  ciub  nave 
yet  to  offer  him  a new  dewl,  tut 
Wenger  insisted:  “I  think  he  is 
a player  the  dub  can  count  an 
in  the  future.  He's  had  his 
troubles  but  he’s  gone  the 
right  way  and  I think  that  toe 
stories  about  him  will  have 
made  him  more  determined.” 

Paul  Ince  has  beat  given  a 
two-match  ban  after  being  sent 
at  toe  weekend  in  Irrtema- 
zlonale’s  victory  over  Pia- 
cenza. He  was  shown  toe  red 
card  after  the  visitors’  Gianpie- 
fro  Pfovani  collansed  clutching 
his  bead  after  apparently  being 
struck  by  the  midfielder 
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Golf 


:-.?c 


Why  the 
prodigy 
before 
last  is 
now  first 

David  Davies  on  the 
World  Match  Play 
debut  of  serious 
Phil  Mickelson 

IT  BAS  taken  him  five 
years,  but  today  Phil 
Mickelson  is  a much 
shallower  and  more  suc- 
cessful professional  golfer 
than  ever  before.  He  »Tcq 
has  less  fun,  about  which 
more  later. 

Mickelson  is  the  prodigy- 
before-last.  the  one  before 
Tiger  Woods,  the  one  who 
at  the  age  of  26,  has  made  it 
all  the  way  to  the  top  of  the 
US  money  list,  which  he  • 
currently  leads  with  more  ' 
than  $1.5  million  (£i  mil. 
Uon).  Last  week  he  led  the 
United  States  to  victory  in 
the  DnnhiU  Cup,  and  this 
week  he  attempts  to  win 
the  TOyota  World  Match 
Play  championship  at 
Wentworth  for  the  first 
time,  starting  today  against 
Vij  ay  Singh. 

Mickelson  is  a man  who 
has  known  nothing  bnt  golf 
all  his  life.  He  began  at  the 
age  of  two,  apeing  his 
father  and  becoming  a left- 
hander not  because  he  is 
left-handed  bnt  because  he 
got  a mirror-image  of  the 
parental  swing. 

He  became  exceptionally 
good  very  quickly  indeed 
and,  making  all  the  stops 
along  the  way,  won  every- 
thing the  amateur  game 
had  to  offer.  That  included 
not  only  three  NCAA  col- 
lege championships,  but 
one  of  them  in  1990  when 
he  also  won  the  US  Ama- 
teur to  become  the  first 
man  since,  yes.  Jade  Nick- 
la  us  to  do  that  particular 
double. 

Mickelson  was  a phenom- 
enon. He  bestrode  the  ama- 
teur fairways  with  a smil- 
ing arrogance  bom  of  total 
confidence,  and  when  as  an 
amateur  he  won  a US  Tour 
event,  the  Northern  Tele- 
com Open,  be  demonstrated 
Just  what  a resilient  player 
he  was.  As  the  tournament 
reached  its  cttmax,  he  took 
a triple-bogey  seven  at  the 
14th  to  barely  stifled  cries 
of  “He’s  choked”.  He  then 
birdied  two  of  the  last  three 
holes  and  bis  principal 
challenger,  the  tour  vet- 
eran Tom  Purtzer,  took  two 
in  a bunker  at  the  18th  to 
be  the  final.  losing  choker. 

When  Mickelson  came  to 
Portmamock  to  play  in  the 
Walker  Cup  in  1991  he  was 


A Wentworth  word . . . Mickelson  and  his  caddie  Bones  compare  notes  in  practice  yesterday  photograph,  fraw  baron 


a natural  choice  to  play  in 
the  first  match  and  he  hit 
the  opening  blow,  a huge 
drive  down  the  middle. 

He  stared  after  it  for 
longer  than  is  normal, 
seeming  to  relish  his  posi- 
tion as  the  centre  of  atten- 
tion on  that  elevated  tee, 
and  then  when  he  broke  his 
pose  he  flipped  his  driver 
some  10  yards  through  the 
air  to  his  waiting  caddie.  It 
seemed  like  a ‘follow  that” 
gesture,  a challenge,  and  it 
was  the  mark  of  a su- 
premely confident  person. 

Earlier  that  year  he  had 
been  playing  in  the  Golf  Di- 
gest Collegiate  Invitational 
against  Manny  Zerman, 
whom  he  had  beaten  in  the 
final  of  the  US  Amateur. 
Mickelson  had  alienated 
Zerman  and  so,  when  he 
asked  for  a free  drop  from 
what  he  alleged  was  casual 


water.  Zerman  refused. 

There  was  mud  on  the 
ball  and  Mickelson.  after 
staring  hard  at  his  man, 
took  a seven-iron  and,  with 
an  exaggerated  out-to-ln 
swing  to  avoid  the  dirt,  hit 
a 160-yard  shot,  over  a lake, 
straight  into  the  hole  for 
the  first-ever  eagle  two 
made  at  that  hole.  Zerman’s 
coach  saw  the  incident  and  | 
told  his  man:  “The  next 
time  Phil  wants  a drop, 
give  it  to  him.  Don’t  make 
him  mad.” 

Mickelson  became  fam- 
ons,  notorious  even,  for  his  j 
ability  to  make  seemingly 
Impossible  shots.  Faced  , 
with  a lake  be  would  some- 
times “Barnes  Wallis”  his 
ball  over  it.  bouncing  it  np 
on  to  the  green. 

There  was  the  joyonsness 
of  youth  in  all  this  and 
when  he  turned  profes- 


sional he  was  a revelation 
in  the  way  that  he  would 
interact  with  the  specta- 
tors. He  would  chat  and 
joke  with  them  between 
green  and  tee.  sign  auto- 
graphs, pose  for  photo- 
graphs. “It  won't  last,”  said 
the  old  pros,  and  they  were 
right. 

“It’s  sad.  really,”  said 
Mickelson  yesterday.  “The 
fans  became  so  forward  and 
so  abrupt  with  their  de- 
mands that  I had  to  change. 
It  wasn’t  by  choice.  Golf  is 
one  of  the  few  games  where 
player  and  public  can  get 
real  close,  but  now  yon 
can't  talk  to  family  or 
friends  without  someone 
sticking  a pen  and  paper  in 
front  of  your  face." 

If  some  of  the  fun  has 
gone  from  the  game,  Mick- 
elson is  sombre  all  the  way 
to  the  bank.  Last  year  the 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 

Rugby  Union 

Heineken  European  Cup:  Ulster  1 5,  Harlequins  21 

O’Leary  bails  out 
struggling  Carling 


Robert  Armstrong 
at  RavenhHI 


Harlequins  were 

mightily  relieved  to 

finish  their  opening 
European  Cup  game 
against  a shrewdly  organised 
Ulster  side  with  a narrow  vic- 
tory last  night.  The  profes- 
sional influence  of  Tony  Russ, 
the  former  Leicester  supremo 
who  now  coaches  Ulster,  was 
evident  in  everything  that  the 
hosts  attempted,  though  they 
were  unable  to  match  well- 
worked  tries  by  Mick  Watson 
and  Daren  O’Leary  that 
proved  decisive  for  Quins. 

Quins  goalkicker  Will  Car- 
ling had  a miserable  evening, 
missing  four  kickable  penal- 
ties out  of  seven  while  his  Ul- 
ster counterpart  David  Hum- 
phreys was  a regular  source 
of  inspiration  with  hand  and 
boot,  finishing  with  four  pen- 
alties and  a drop  goal.  Neath, 
who  visit  The  Stoop  on  Satur- 
day, could  feel  the  Quins' 
backlash  after  such  a medio- 
cre outing  by  the  high-priced 
Londoners. 

Robbie  Paul  brought  dis- 
tinction to  Quins  first  appear- 
ance in  Belfast  with  a corus- 
cating midfield  break  that 
released  Mensah  down  the 
left.  It  required  remarkably 
speedy  covering  by  Morrow 
and  McCluskey  to  prevent  the 
sort  of  early  try  that  often  can 


put  a huge  dent  in  self- 
confidence. 

Ulster's  resolute  first-time 
tackling  made  it  difficult  for 
Quins  to  profit  from  set-piece 
possession  or  develop  a pat- 
tern of  continuity  and  the 
home  side’s  morale  received 
another  significant  boost  in 
the  10th  minute  when  Carling 
steered  a simple  20-metre  pen- 
alty. awarded  for  offside,  wide 
of  the  right  post. 

Ulster  promptly  made 
ground  down  the  right  thanks 
to  a raking  -10-metre  grub- 
kick  by  Humphreys  and  when 
the  ball  was  swept  across  the 
Ulster  three-quarters  from 
the  subsequent  line-out  Quins 
were  penalised  for  falling  off- 
side. Humphreys  showed  the 
value  of  his  crisp  economical 
goal-kicking  technique,  chip- 
ping bis  side  into  the  lead 
from  20  metres. 

However,  the  Quins  pack  1 
responded  with  a splendid 
drive  through  the  middle  that 
culminated  in  the  prop  Bene- 
zech  sending  the  No.  8 Wat- 
son clear  for  a merited  try  to 
the  right  of  the  posts,  which 
Carling  converted.  Not  in  the 
least  fazed  by  that  setback, 
Humphreys  reduced  the  defi- 
cit to  6-7  with  a magnificent 
35-metre  drop-goal  that  liter- 
ally fell  like  a thunderbolt 
from  the  gathering  gloom. 

An  exchange  of  long-range 
penalties  between  Carling 
and  Humphreys,  who  suc- 


ceeded with  a difficult  touch- 
tine  kick  from  the  right,  left 
the  score  delicately  poised  at 
9-10  on  the  half-hour. 

Ulster's  all-round  pace  and 
tenacity  tended  to  stifle  Car- 
ling's creative  endeavour  be- 
hind the  scrum,  though  the 
England  centre  did  make  sev- 
eral midfield  breaks,  which 
fizzled  out  only  through  lack 
of  coordinated  support.  Be- 
tween times  Humphreys  sent 
another  40-metre  penalty-,  this 
time  from  the  left  touch-line, 
a fraction  wide  of  the  left  up- 
right. Nevertheless,  on  the 
Stroke  of  half-time  the  Ulster 
goal-kicker  gave  bis  side  a 
12-10  lead  with  a third  penal- 
ty from  45  metres. 

A rapid  tap-dance  on  Car- 
ling’s body  by  one  of  the  Ul- 
ster flankers  was  swiftly  fol- 
lowed by  two  sweetly  struck 
penalty  goals  from  the  Quins 
fly-half  that  put  his  side  into  a 
16-12  lead.  However,  Hum- 
phreys again  reduced  the  defi- 
cit to  a single  point  with  his 
fourth  penalty. 

SCORERSc  distort  Penal  rival 

MmmWeya  A.  Orop  goal:  Humphrey 
Tries,  Watson.  O'Leary.  Converslooi 
Carting  PonoHlooi  Coiling  3 
Ulster,  R Morrow:  N McCiu&key.  J 
Topping.  S Coulter.  J Cunningham  D 
Humphreys.  A Match  err  ft  Mackey.  S 
Ritchio.  G Leslie.  J Davidson.  P Johm.  S 
Ouncjn.  D McBride  1CJOII.  S McKInly. 
Harlaqulni:  J Staples.  0 O Leary  *3 
Connolly,  ft  Paul.  P Mensah.  W CJihng.  H 
Marrloa.  J Leonard  (cadi  K Wood.  L 

Benerech.  Garein  Llewellyn.  Giyn 
Llewellyn,  ft  Jenkins,  w Davison  M 
Watson. 

Bofarwe,  K McCartney  (SoK/dMJ. 


Cardiff  48,  Munster  1 8 


Hawley’s  hat-trick  puts 
Cardiff  in  cruise  mode 


man  with  the  most  edu- 
cated hands  in  the  game  de- 
cided that  to  become  a more 
complete  player  he  had  to 
stop  the  overswing,  the  dip 
past  parallel  at  the  top  of 
the  backswing,  that  was 
such  an  obvious  feature  of 
his  golf. 

“I  did  it  myself.”  he  said. 
"I  worked  out  a way  of 
swinging  shorter  without 
losing  power,  and  it  In- 
volves a shallower  plane.  I 
used  to  pick  the  club  up  too 
steeply,  which  meant  hit- 
ting down  on  the  ball  too 
sharply  and  the  ball  would 
fly  too  high.  It  was  not  a 
good  swing  in  a wind,  but 
now  I'm  a whole  lot  more 
consistent.” 

If  the  forecast  for  Went- 
worth is  correct,  that  swing 
change  will  serve  him  well, 
for  this  week  and  the  fore- 
seeable future. 


David  Rummer 
In  Cardiff 

Robert  howlevs 
brain  complemented  his 
brawn  as  Cardiff  fol- 
lowed Sunday's  narrow  vic- 
tory at  Wasps  by  dismissively 
swatting  Munster  aside  at  the 
Arms  Park.  The  Wales  scrum- 
half  scored  three  tries  and  was 
again  his  otherwise  predict- 
able side’s  attacking  fulcrum. 

Munster,  Ireland's  provin- 
cial champions,  were  dwarfed 
at  forward  by  Cardiff  but  in 
typical  Irish  style  roamed  and 
scavenged  to  telling  effect. 
The  match  was  but  two  min- 
utes old  when  the  visitors 
took  the  lead  with  a try  of 
stunning  simplicity. 

The  first  time  the  Munster 
centre.  Sean  McCahlll, 
touched  the  ball  he  dummied 
through  Cardiff’s  midfield 
from  a line-out  and  created 
the  space  for  the  wing.  Beg- 
ley. to  score  in  the  corner. 


Cardiff,  spurred  on  by  a dis- 
appointingly small  crowd  of 
around  3,000.  responded  with 
a series  or  forward  surges 
that  provided  the  platform  for  1 
the  scrum-half,  Howley,  to 
equalise  in  an  enterprising, 
end-to-end  affair  that  defied 
the  wet  conditions. 

Cardiff's  forward  suprem- 
acy confined  Munster  to  snip- 
ing raids  but  the  physical  su- 
periority of  the  home  side 
threatened  to  take  its  toU 
when  HI B and  Taylor  scored 
ludicrously  easy  tries.  Mun- 
ster's reply  was  a penalty 
from  Begley  and  a long-range 
goal  from  Keane. 

But  Munster  regained  the 
lead  in  the  28th  minute  when 
their  forwards  won  four 
rucks  in  quick  succession  and 
the  flanker.  Anthony  Foley, 
scored  their  second  try. 

It  took  a moment  of  genius 
from  Howley  to  bring  Cardiff 
back  into  the  match.  He  dum- 
mied his  way  through  a gap 
from  a ruck  on  his  own  10- 


yard  line,  chipped  into  the 
Munster  25,  and  though  the 
wing.  Wallace,  beat  him  to  the 
bounce,  the  ball  squirted  over 
the  line  and  the  scrum-half 
pounced  on  it  for  his  fourth 
try  in  this  competition. 

Three  tries  in  the  first  12 
minutes  of  the  second  half  fin- 
ished off  Munster  and  allowed 
Cardiff  to  try  the  new  substi- 
tution role  with  Saturday’s 
demanding  match  in  Tou- 
louse in  mind. 

Four  players  trudged  off 
but  Munster  were  so  over- 
whelmed that  when  the 
flanker  Toland  was  presented 
with  a clear  run  to  the  line  he 
so  lost  his  bead  he  was  even- 
tually overhauled  making  his 
way  to  touch. 

CanHfi  J Thomas,  S Hill.  M Hall.  G Jones. 
N Walker;  j Davies,  ft  Howley;  L Muetoa.  J 
Humphreys.  D Young.  J Wakeford.  D 
Jonas.  H Taylor  (capii.  M Bennett.  E 
Lewis. 

Manstun  0 Crotly:  R Wallace.  B Walsh.  S 
McCantil.  B Begley:  K Keane.  3 UcMor  I 
Murray.  T Kingston.  P McCarthur.  M 
Galway  team).  G Fulcher.  A Foley.  B 
Cronin.  L Toland 

Beferwe,  J Bodgalupo  (Scotland  |. 
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Sport  in  brief 


Grand  ol’  Obree  back 
for  a final  encore 

GRAEME  OBREE.  Scotland's  most  famous  cyclist,  will  post- 
pone  his  retirement  until  after  the  1998  Commonwealth  Games 
in  Kuala  Lumpur.  Yesterday  he  gave  his  full  support  to  the 
Scottish  Commonwealth  Games  Council  in  its  campaign  to 
raise  £400,000  to  send  the  Scottish  team  to  Malaysia.  A quarter 
of  that  sum  has  already  been  raised  through  a sponsorship  deal 
with  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 

Obree  has  been  getting  back  to  fitness  after  his  disappointing 
Olympic  Gaines  in  Atlanta  where,  because  of  a virus,  he  was  far 
from  his  world  record-breaking  besL  He  is  currently  concen- 
trating on  developing  bis  cycle  equipment  business  but  said:  “It 
would  be  premature  to  retire  and,  even  though  my  business 
commitments  may  give  me  less  time  to  train,  I could  still 
compete  effectively  in  track  events  on  a scaled-down  training 
schedule.” 

Ready  for  the  old  one-two 

TIM  HENMAN  and  Greg  Rusedski,  Britain's  top  two  tennis 
players,  fece  each  other  today  for  the  first  time  this  year  in  foe 
wynnri  found  ofthg  C!mch  indoor  tournament  in  Ostrava,  after 
Rusedski  yesterday  defeated  the  Swiss  qualifier  George  Bartlfr-4, 

7-fi.  Henman,  the  British  No.  l now  ranked  26th  in  the  world,  beat 
Sweden’s  Nlcklas  Kulti  an  Monday  and  wiHfece  Rusedski,  ranted 
53,  for  the  first  time  since  beating  the  British  No.  2 in  the  final  cf 
the  British  National  Championship  in  Telford  last  November. 

Sam  Smith  celebrated  her  first  win  on  home  soilslnce  she 

became  the  British  women’s  No.  i a fortnight  ago  when  sl»  beat 
Sofia  Pfcareres  fern  Portugal  6-3.  S-8  in  the  first  round  rftfce 
Texaco  Ladies’  Challenge  at  Cardiff  and  today  feces  the  Czech 
Eva  Martancova  in  the  second  round. 

Drago  a clear  winner 

TONYDRAGO  began  with  a 133  total  clearance  and  wok  only  82 
mlrmtes  to  beat  Andrew  Cairns  5-2  on  the  first  dayof  foe  snooker 

season’s  second  world-ranking  event,  the  GrandPnx  atBourne- 
moufo;  writes  CUoe  Bverton.  Jbhn  Parrott,  the  1991  world  cham- 
pion, beat  the  1986 champion  Joe  Johnson  5-4. 

Greeks,  in  championship  row 

A DISPUTE  between  the  Greek  3>verninentandfoeCheek^h- 

letic  Federation  (Segas)  threatens  to  wreck  foe  1997  world  champl- 
enships  in  Athens,  it  was  claimed  yesterday  by  the 


Rugby  League 


Bristol  in 
French 

Second  take  for  O’Connor ,arce 


saylogltwasheingmargtaaUsedbyfoestate.  . ...  ;,.atolr, 

' “Under  correct  circumstances  we  will  no  lon^r  participate  in 
any  way  or  form  toAfoens  97  and  wewffl 
bffliy  ftff  any  problems  that 


notaflowed  a toiun  agreed  ftmds.  Si  retorn,  Ftoasc^^OTtl® 


1 bid  to  host  the 2004  Olympic  Gaines. 


Andy  Wilson  In  Auckland 

IF  A Great  Britain  side  de- 
nied their  first-choice  back 
line  are  to  have  any  chance 
of  defeating  New  Zealand  at 
the  Ericsson  Stadium  here 
tomorrow  in  the  first  match 
of  a three-Test  series,  they 
must  contain  a home  pack 
which  steamrollered  Papua 
New  Guinea  in  running  up 
126  points  over  two  matches 
in  the  past  fortnight. 

The  Lions'  coach  Phil  Lar- 
der has  chosen  Terry  O'Con- 
nor. Wigan's  24-year-old  prop, 
alongside  Sheffield’s  captain 
Paul  Broadbent  as  foe  men  to 
match  New  Zealand's  formi- 
dable front-row  pair  of  Quen- 
tin Pongia  and  Grant  Young. 

O’Connor  was  given  his 
Test  debut  in  PNG  three 
weeks  ago  but  nerves,  heat 
and  humidity  undermined  his 
performance  and  he  was 
dropped  for  foe  next  game  in 
Fiji.  Because  of  his  exclusion 
from.  England’s  World  Cup 
squad  last  year  he  bad  always 
suspected  his  selection  for 
this  tour  owed  little  to  Lar- 


der, and  he  saw  this  demotion 
as  confirmation.  And  when  he 
had  an  outstanding  game  in 
the  midweek  match  in  Fiji 
with  no  immediate  reward,  he 
admitted  that  flying  home 
and  declaring  allegiance  to 
Wales  was  a tempting  option. 

However,  he  worked  off  his 
frustration  in  an  Auckland 
gym  and  on  Tuesday  he  chan- 
nelled his  aggression  into  a 
huge  performance  against  the 
President's  XIQ. 

That  was  against  the  Auck-  j 
land  Warriors  props  Hitro 
Okesene  and  Brady  Malam 
and  it  earned  him  the  Test  re- 
call, but  Fongia  and  Young  will 
I be  even  tougher  opponents; 
j Pongia  is  a notoriously  hard 
! hitter  with  the  Canberra 
Raiders  and  Young  has  been 
described  by  the  Lions'  second- 
row  Denis  Betts,  who  wifi  be  a 
Warriors  team-mate  next  sum- 
mer, as  "a  man  mountain". 

Great  Britain's  back-row  trio 
of  Berts,  the  19-year-old  Paul 
Sculthorpe  and  the  21-year-old 
captain  Andy  Farrell  look 
capable  of  matching  New  Zea- 
land, who  have  the  former 
Wigan  winger  Tony  Iro  in  the 


second  row  and  Tyran  Smith, 
a surprising  selection  ahead  of 
Ruben  Wild,  as  the  replace- 
ment for  the  injured  loose  for- 
ward Mark  Horo.  But  Betts 
rates  Stephen  Kearney,  his 
second-row  partner  at  War- 
riors and  one  of  II  Auckland 
players  in  the  Kiwi  team,  as 
one  of  foe  best  in  the  world. 

The  Lions  appear  to  have  an 
advantage  at  half-back,  where 
Bobbie  Goulding  and  lestyn 
Harris  are  more  experienced  1 
than  the  unproven  Warriors  , 
pair  Stacey  Jones  and  Gene 
Nganru,  but  they  would  be 
more  likely  to  capitalise  were 
the  talents  of  Robinson,  Con- 
nolly and  Newlove  here  rather 
than  wintering  at  borne. 

NEW  ZEALANO  (Auckland  Warriors  If  not 
stal od):  Mcfe>  (cam);  NnuM,  BCaekmon* 
Ttu  i Canterbury).  I—  in  iCranulla): 
Hgyiwt,  Jann  Pon^a  (Canberra).  Ena, 
Young,  Kaarnay,  T Iro  (Hunter 
Manners),  SnUb  (N  Queensland 
Cowboys).  MalHnlMi  WIWI  (Canberra). 

L Swann,  Ellis,  J Vagans. 

GREAT  BRITAIN!  Spruce  (Bradford); 
Hunt*  (SI  Nolens).  RadfWIrl  (VAgan), 
Pewefl  iKeignloy).  SoBKon  (St  Helens): 
Harria  (Warrlngionj,  Goulcttng  (St 
Holani).  Braadbeel  (Snetlield). 
Culmination  (Si  Helena),  (VCooner 
(Wigan).  Bette  (Auckland).  SauMtorpe 
(Warrington],  PenreW  (Wigaq,  cap(). 
SabsBtutoei  la  bo  announced. 

Ibban  B Harrlgan  (Australia). 


Squash 


England  blow  hot  and  cold  as  Scots  hit  form 


lan  McKenzie 

bi  Kuala  Lumpur  

England  topped  their 

women’s  world  team 
championship  group  yester- 
day after  an  unconvincing  2-1 
win  over  a young  New  Zea- 
land side.  Their  reward  is  an 
easy  quarter-final  today 
against  the  unrated  Finland 
and  a comfortable  path  to  foe 
final,  where  they  are  seeded 
to  meet  Australia. 

It  might  easily  have  been 
different  to  the  opening  rub- 
ber the  England  first  string 
Cassie  Jackman  looked  very 
shaky  against  New  Zealand’s 
world  No.  17  Philippa 
Beanies,  then  the  third  string 


Linda  Chairman  was  forced  to 
dig  deep,  and  Suzanne  Horner 
simply  threw  her  dead  rubber 
when  she  might  have  had  a 

morale-boosting  work-out. 

Horner’s  performance  was 
curious,  given  that  she  has 
had  only  one  easy  outing  so 
far,  against  Egypt.  "It  was  a 
dead  rubber,’*  she  said  after 
Leilanl  Marsh  had  beaten  her 
9-2,  9-2,  9-2.  “There  was  no 
need  to  kill  myself.  ” 

Jackman,  taken  to  five 
games  the  previous  day  by  a 
low-ranked  Dutch  opponent, 
struggled  again  yesterday  be- 
fore beating  Beames  7-9,  9-7, 
9-1, 8-10, 9-2. 

“She  is  okay  physically  but 
tired  mentally,”  explained  foe 
England  manager  Alex 


Cowie.  “It  is  hard  for  her  to 
get  up  mentally  after  a world 
final 

“Beames  played  fantasti- 
cally. Cassie  has  improved 
and  six  months  ago  she  would 
have  lost  that  match.” 

Charman  was  in  trouble  at 
5-4  in  the  fifth  game  against 
Sara  Cook,  who  pulled  back 
after  dropping  the  opening 
I two  games.  But  foe  English 
, woman  responded  well, 
clinching  rubber  and  match 
in  one  hand. 

Scotland  earned  a place  in 
the  quarter-finals  with  a 3-0 
win  over  France  secured  by 
Senga  Macfie,  Claire  Waddell 
and  Wendy  Maitland.  For 
their  pains,  today  they  play 
Australia. 


■MRISTOL  risk  losing  two 
B^points  if  they  fail  to  host 
their  European  Conference 
game  against  Nar bonne  at  the 
Memorial  Ground  this 
Saturday. 

Bristol  want  to  play  on  Sun- 
day, because  on  Saturday  the 
ground  is  being  used  by  then- 
soccer  tenants  Bristol  Rovers, 
meeting  Blackpool  in  a 
Second  Division  match. 

The  tournament’s  organis- 
ers Issued  their  threat  yester- 
day but  Bristol's  general  man- 
ager Dave  Tyler  said:  “The 
Sunday  date  was  arranged 
weeks  ago  after  we  explained 
the  whole  ground-share  situa- 
tion to  Narbonne.” 

The  French  club's  secretary 
Rene  Bes  said:  “We  cannot 
play  on  Sunday  for  two 
reasons:  we  have  reserved  a 
flight  for  Sunday  morning, 
and  our  players  are  not  pro- 
fessionals, they  have  to  be  in 
factories  and  offices  first 
thing  on  Monday  morning.” 

Narbonne  were  playing  in 
Treorchy  in  foe  Conference 
last  night  and  Tyler  went  to 
the  Rhondda  Valley  to  try  to 
resolve  a situation  which 
could  ultimately  wreck  Bris- 
tol’s quarter-final  ambitions. 

Bristol  were  playing  at 
Bridgend  last  night  and  Tyler 
added:  "Friday  night  is  out 
because  we  can’t  realistically 
play  twice  in  three  days, 
while  Saturday  night  is  also  a 
non-starter  because  the 
ground  couldn’t  possibly  be 
prepared  in  time  after  the 
football 

'It  is  ridiculous  for  the  or- 
ganisers to  say  we  must  con- 
cede the  game.  At  a meeting 
in  July  it  was  stated  that  ar- 
rangements for  dates  and 
kick-off  times  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  home  team.” 

• lan  Botham’s  son  Liam  will 
make  his  home  debut  for  West 
Hartlepool  against  Hawick  on 
Saturday,  having  last  week- 
end scored  a try  on  his  first 
senior  appearance  for  the 
dub.  Tie  19-year-old  centre 
went  on  as  a second-half 
replacement  in  the  friendly  at 
Watsonians  and  his  try  helped 
clinch  a 37-25  win. 


Pienaar  in  new 
injury  scare 


THE  sacking  of  South  Af- 
rica’s captain  Francois 
Pienaar,  an  issue  which 
has  caused  a rift  in  the  coun- 
try's rugby  circles,  took  a 
bizarre  twist  yesterday  when 
it  was  claimed  that  the 
flanker  was  in  danger  of  be- 
coming punch-drunk. 

A former  Springbok 
hooker,  Uli  Schmidt,  has  sup- 
ported foe  dropping  of  Pien- 
aar for  the  tour  to  Argentina, 
Wales  and  France  this 
autumn,  saying  that  a series 
of  injuries  had  given  rise  to 
concern  about  his  health  and 
fitness. 

Schmidt  a doctor,  claimed 
Pienaar’s  reaction  times  had  ' 
been  affected  by  several  con- 
cussion injuries  and  he 
needed  a long  rest. 

But  Pienaar,  who  was  left 
out  of  the  Test  series  against 
the  All  Blacks  in  August  be- 
cause of  a neck  injury,  ex- 
pressed bitterness  about  the 
way  the  coach  Andre  Mark- 
graaff  had  dropped  him  from 
the  squad. 

'1  am  fed  up  with  all  the 
lies  since  I was  left  out  of  foe 
team.”  be  said  in  an  inter- 


Cricket 


view  with  foe  Afrikaans-lan- 
guage  Beeld  newspaper. 
“First  the  coach  said  I have 
no  role  in  the  future  of  South 
African  rugby.  Then  it  was 
said  this  meant  only  foe  im- 
mediate future.  Then  this  was 
followed  by  statements  that  I 
bad  no  role  in  the  touring 
squad,  that  1 was  not  avail- 
able for  the  tour,  that  I had 
withdrawn  myself.  Where  is 
it  all  going  to  end?" 

Pienaar  claimed  that  Mark- 
graaff.  appointed  this  year  in 
place  of  Kitch  Christie,  had 
yet  to  telephone  him  about 
foe  decision  to  drop  him. 

One  of  Markgraaffs  fellow 
selectors,  Ray  Mordt, 
resigned  from  foe  panel  on 
Monday  in  protest  at  the 
dropping  of  the  man  who  led 
the  Springboks  to  their  World 
Cup  win  16  months  ago. 

• Michael  Lynagh.  the  Aus- 
tralia fly-half  who  has  scored 
a world  record  number  of 
points,  makes  his  comeback 
for  Saracens  against  Cam- 
bridge University  on  Satur- 
day. He  injured  bis  shoulder 
in  his  second  game  for  the 
dub  last  month. 


Reeve  in  Somerset  coaching  talks 


David  Foot  

DERMOT  REEVE  was  in 
Taunton  yesterday  hav- 
ing talks  with  Somerset 
about  a likely  move  to  foe 
dab  as  director  of  cricket  in 
succession  to  Bob  Cottam. 

But  foe  chief  executive 
Peter  Anderson  said  no  an- 
nouncement was  imminent, 
and  he  implied  they  would 
be  discussing  the  vacancy 
with  two  others. 

Reeve,  a friend  of  Ander- 
son from  Hong  Kong  days 
when  the  Somerset  official 
was  a senior  police  officer, 
is  thought  to  be  the  firm 
favourite.  But  he  too  is  con- 
sidering other  options  after 


his  retirement  from  play- 
ing because  of  a ruptured 
tendon  in  his  hip. 

After  foe  abrupt  depar- 
ture of  Cottam.  with  a year 
left  on  his  contract,  many 
Somerset  supporters  felt 
the  county  needed  a new, 
aggressive  approach  and 
that  foe  maverick  Reeve, 
who  led  Warwickshire  to 
six  titles,  was  the  man  to 
supply  it, 

Warwickshire  have  made 
the  first  move  tor  the  Eng- 
land A batsman  David 
Hemp,  asking  Glamorgan 
for  permission  to  talk  to 
the  25-year-old  left-hander 
when  he  becomes  a free 
agent  on  November  1.  Gla- 
morgan are  likely  to  agree. 


Jockey  rebellion  ends  racing,  page  1 3 


Gascoigne  sent  off  against  Ajax,  page  1 4 


A final  lap  with  Hill,  page  1 3 


The  prodigy- 


Sports 


CHAMPIONS  LEAGUE 


Group  C:  Fenerbahce  0,  Manchester  United  2 


United  are  up  and  away 


David  Lacey 


ANCHESTER 
United  began  to 
look  part  of  the 
modern  Euro- 
pean football 
community  here  last  night 
Playing  with  composure  and 
intelligence  alter  some  early 
scares,  they  scored  twice, 
through  Beckham  and  Can- 
tona. early  in  the  second  half 
to  silence  the  fervent  Fener- 
bahce crowd  and  take  a sig- 
nificant step  towards  qualify- 
ing for  the  Champions  Cup 
quarter-finals.  It  was  United's 
first  away  win  in  eight  Euro- 
pean games. 

Routine  warnings  to  stay 
off  the  streets  and  avoid  bal- 
conies If  Fenerbahce  won  — 
owing,  as  the  Turkish  Daily 
News  put  it,  to  “the  regret- 
table habit  of  discharging 
firearms  into  the  air”  — did 
not  alter  the  fact  that  this  was 
a game  Manchester  United 
could  not  afford  to  lose. 

The  situation  demanded  a 
more  positive  performance 
from  Alex  Ferguson's  team 
last  night  than  had  been  evi- 
dent against  Juventus  in 
Turin.  On  that  occasion 
United  went  into  the  game  set 
on  containing  the  opposition, 
with  the  result  that  they  lost 
to  a goal  from  Boksic  without 
achieving  a single  shot  on  tar- 
get themselves. 

This  should  not  be  what 
Manchester  United  are  about 
Last  night  they  had  the 
chance  to  remind  Europe  of 
the  force  they  intended  to  be- 
come again  on  foreign  fields, 
a 2-0  victory  over  a poor 
Rapid  Vienna  team  at  Old 
Trafford  having  proved  little. 

With  Paliister,  sufficiently 
recovered  from  his  back  in- 
jury to  join  May  at  centre- 
back.  Johnsen’s  task  was  im- 
mediately clear  — and 
thankless  — from  the  way  he 
tried  to  keep  track  of  Okocha, 
the  skilful  Nigerian  mid- 
fielder Fenerbahce  had 
signed  from  Eintracht  Frank- 
furt during  the  summer. 

So,  despite  getting  a lot  of  | 


Frank  Keating 


Dancing  attendance . . . Ole  Gunnar  Solskjaer,  right,  and  Halil  Ibrahim  step  out  in  the  Fenerbahce  Stadlnm  last  night  photograph  aubrey  Washington 


men  forward  in  the  opening 
minute  and  forcing  a comer, 
Manchester  United  were  soon 
having  to  fall  back  in  the  hope 
that  with  Cruyff  tucked  into 
the  middle,  Fenerbahce 
would  not  find  the  sort  of 
space  so  assiduously  ex- 


ploited by  Juventus. 

Okocha  was  having  few 
problems  in  this  respect. 
After  12  minutes  he  initiated 
a multi-passing  movement 
which  pulled  the  United  de- 
fenders this  way  and  that  be- 
fore the  Nigerian  arrived  to 


drive  a 20-yard  shot  low  past 
the  left-hand  post 
Two  minutes  later  Cruyff; 
set  up  by  Gary  Neville  and 
Cantona,  saw  a shot  deflected 
high  and  wide  by  a defender. 
Nothing  came  of  the  comer 
but  at  least  United  were 
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| still  an  attacking  force. 

So,  to  United's  continuing 
discomfort,  was  Okocha.  Hav- 
ing flicked  the  ball.  Best-like, 
past  Neville  near  the  left- 
hand  byline  he  created  a 
sharp  chance  for  Kostadinov, 
the  ball  rebounding  off  the 
Bulgarian’s  knee  for  Bolic  to 
drive  it  a fraction  wide.  Then 
Okocha  left  Paliister  in  a con- 
fused heap  before  shooting 
past  the  same  right-hand  post 

Manchester  United’s  best 
opportunity  of  the  first  half 
followed  a neat  series  of  short 
passes  by  Butt  Cantona  and 
Solskjaer  which  left  Cruyff 
with  only  Rustu  to  beat  The 
shot  was  hard  and  true  but 
Rustu  deflected  it  behind. 

The  moment  proved  porten- 
tous. Ten  minutes  into  the 
second  half  United  took  the 
lead  dour  minutes  later  they 
scored  again.  After  Johnsen 
had  won  the  ball  in  midfield 
an  incisive  diagonal  through 
pass  from  Cantona  sent  Solsk- 
jaer through  with  Beckham 
running  free  to  his  right  The 


Norwegian  drew  what 
remained  of  the  defence 
towards  him.  then  slipped  file 
tall  to  Beckham,  who  drove  it 
clinically  past  Rustu  from  a 
narrow  angle. 

Manchester  United’s 
second  was  initiated  by  Solsk- 
jaer’s  backheel  to  Cruyff;  who 
appeared  behind  the  defence 
near  the  left-hand  byline  and, 
with  the  defence  spread-ea- 
gled, crossed  short  and  low 
for  Cantona  to  turn  the  ball 
into  the  net 

Between  times  Paliister, 
recovered  from  a first-half 
blow  to  the  chest  had  blocked 
a shot  from  Okocha  and  in  the 
□ext  instant  tackled  Bolic  as 
the  Bosnian  tried  to  pounce 
on  the  rebound.  Pore  and  aft 
therefore,  United  were  much 
improved. 


rawrtMhm  Rust u.  Ilfcor.  Ucha,  Hoflfi. 
HBlil  IDraMm:  Bulsnt.  Okocha.  Komntanln. 
Tunca,  [Tank.  B3fmn);  Bolic.  Kostatfluov 
(Aygun.  83]. 

Munch asl or  United:  Schmslchel:  G 
Navlllg,  May.  PaJIkHer.  Irwin;  BscMiam, 
Butt.  Jonnsen.  Cruyff  (Foborsky.  TSrninl; 
Cantona.  Satekfaw. 

Before#:  U Diaz  Vega  (Spain). 


THE  Wallabies  rugby 
union  tourists  arrived 
in  Sic&y  an  Tuesday . 
They  play  Italy  in  Pa- 
dova next  Wednesday  and.  then 
bead  for  the  British  Isles, 
briefly  to  flhnnmate  our  scene 
once  the  clocks  have  gone  back. 

They  had  their  first  gentle, 
jet-lagged  training  spin  yester- 
day at  Palermo's  well  ap- 
pointed Campodi  Rugby.  Most 
of  yon  will  know  that  campo  - 

means  MJ  111  Italian-  All  nf 
you  will  know  that  Campo 

aTai  means  snmwthing  nf  fay  . 

grander  and  guttering  opu- 
lence inthemany-tongued  Es- 
peranto of  world  sport.  In  that 
universal  language  it  means . 
unique,  it  means  genius,  it  - 
means  the  most  original 
player  the  code  has  known.  It 
also  means  Da  vid  Campese, 
the  Posunie-baitinglip  who 
shoots  from  the  hip. 

Yep,  praise  theLonl  and 
pass  the  spariding  fizz,  Cam- 
po’s  back  for  (he  again  insists) 
one  final  throw  and  show;  and 
next  Wednesday  the  man  who 
has  scored  by  for  the  most 
tries  in  international  history 
WLfl  play  his  100th  Test  matdh- 
The  venerable  Philippe 
Sella,  solemn  centre  with  the 
pudding-basin  copain 's 
hairdo,  is  the  only  other  to 
post  the  century.  Well,  vener- 
able in  as  much  as  Sella  was  24 
in  February.  Only  eight 
months  in  it  for  David  Cam- 
pese will  be  34  next  Friday, 
and  though  his  own  once- 
dandy  hairstyle  has  rapidly 
receded  since  last  a British 
wind  so  resplendenlly  ruffled 
it  as  he  goose-stepped  at  a lick 
down  one  of  our  touchlines,  he 
insists  that  his  ball-player’s 
brain  is  as  acute,  daringly  in- 
ventive and  m Isnh  ipvnng]y 
schoalboyish  as  ever. 

Only  Campese's  compatriot 
Dame  Nellie  Melba  can  have 
milked  more  farewell  perfor- 
mances. This  column  has  al- 
ready dabbed  its  moist  eyes  in 
an  acclaiming  and  heartfelt  all- 
had  and  forewell  to  the  nutter 
and  nonpareil  in  the  ochre 
Jumper  piped  with  green.  I’ve 
just  been  scrabbling  around 
the  floor  to  find  the  foded  old 
parchmenty  cuttings  from 
aeons  ago,  each  headlined 
with  variations  of  “Goodbye 
Campo  and  thanks”. 

After  the  Wallabies' 
resounding  British  grand 
slammer  of  1984,  this  page 
wailed:  ‘'We'll  never  see  his 
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WN  RULES 


sportsmen  are 
used  to  only 
one  mode  of 
discourse 
-following  a 
match,  and 
-that  is  self- 
justification. 
They  are 
encouraged 
to  talk  us 
through  the 
incident  as 
they  saw  it. 

As  a result, 
sorry  really 
does  become 
the  hardest 
word. 

David  Runciman 
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Across 


7 Sharp  bet  using  inside 
information  (7) 

8 Popped  the  question  after 
work,  but  not  accepted  (7) 

10  Arrests  sailor  smiting 
scraps  (6) 

11  Not  utilised,  like  a neglected 
barometer?  (8) 

12  Honest  expression  of 
agreement  (4) 

1 3 Sign  to  put  one  on  the  right 
road?  (2,4,4) 

14  Purposeful  glance  at  a 
dictionary?  (7  A) 

IB  We  are  shortly  to  )oin 
football  team  of  legendary 
reputation  (10) 

22  A school  which  sets  the 
tone  (4) 

23  Chinese  take-away?  (8) 

24  Artist  given  food  — a bit  of 
salad  (6) 


25  Where  to  obtain  a degree  in 
common  talk  (7) 

26  Booked  as  promised  (7) 

Down 


1 Brown  paper  set  on  fire  (7) 

2 In  tlmea  possible  giver  of 
pain(B) 

3 Unions  strangely  in 
agreement  (6) 

4 Files  put  in  the  wrong  order 
wHh  malicious  Intent  (8) 

3 Clean  up  on  the  favourite, 
darling!  (6) 

6 They  enter  the  atmosphere 
from  a remote  point  (7) 

8 invalid  on  divan,  dull  in 

disposition  (4,3,4) 

15  The  Pony  Express's  first 
new  recruit  (8) 

16  Inflate  an  account  maybe  — 

or  unduly  reduce  one  (8) 

17  Communist  leader  Is  a 

flaming  capitalist  (7) 
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18  From  which  to  make  the 
draw  (7) 

20  Hemingway  and  Steme 
novel  (6) 

21  Several  horses  right  to  take 

for  a ride  outside  (6) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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